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Preface 


The collection of papers published in this volume results from an explor¬ 
atory workshop sponsored by the European Science Foundation, entitled 
“Cultural contact and innovation: The evidence of eastern Mediterranean 
minor art of the first millennium BCE”, that was held at the University of 

Fribourg in February 2001.’ This workshop brought together classical and 


i lie S( i _ n ‘ i viu „ 

handling ot the conference setting. 1 he organizer’s aim was to initiate a 

scheme proved to be congenial to tnat objective, neading scholars could 

meet younger students just emerging from their doctoral research, teachers 

known for sophisticated theorizing engage with researchers more at home 
in archaeological fieldwork and the day-long handling of objects in mu¬ 
seum stores. It was the experience of working together in such a group, the 
intellectual process moving from disconnected individual research strate¬ 
gies, conflicting concepts and vague hypotheses towards a multi-vocal but 
increasingly common perspective that made the conference a worthwile 
event U k V 7 hP' a < y ( r r ' i n 


The topic of our workshop relates to an earlier symposium, held in 1997 at 
the University of Fribourg and published five years ago, at a time when the 
integrated study of archaeology, iconography and religious history was 
recognized as a hallmark of the so-called ‘Fribourg School’ of biblical 


My warm thanks to Mrs. Madelise Blumenroeder and Mrs. Marianne Yagoubi a! the 

Scientific Secretariate of ESF at Strasbourg, who provided unfailing assistance from the 
very first contacts until the project’s completion. I gratefully acknowledge additional fi¬ 
nancial support by the Swiss Academy of Humanities and Social Sciences and the Rec- 
torate of the University of Fribourg. 
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exegesis led by Othmar Keel. 2 This is not the place to recall the difficul¬ 
ties, brought about by theological narrow-mindedness, that affected that 
promising branch of religio-historical research following Keel’s retirement 
in 2002, although they partly explain the delay of the present publication. It 
is rather my move, in the wake of these difficulties, from Fribourg to the 
History of Religions chair at Zurich, which involved many new obligations 
and a considerable professional re-orientation that prevented me from fi¬ 
nalizing the book with the necessary expedience. I sincerely apologize for 
the delay and express my gratitude to all contributors, not one of whom has 
withdrawn his or her contribution in spite of the inconvenience that may 
result, particularly for younger scholars, from a paper remaining “in press” 
for too long. I am grateful to my colleague Claudia E. Suter, who in 2001 
accepted to co-launch the Samaria Ivories project, which originated during 
the Fribourg workshop, and who agreed to share the editorial responsibility 
for the present volume when time became pressing. Special thanks are due 
to Rene Schurte who accomplished numerous tasks from proofreading to 
skilful desktop editing. 

“Images as media” had explored the role of images and image-bearing ob¬ 
jects as media, i.e. transmitters of visual information, concepts and beliefs, 
in climates of inter-cultural contacts involving material and intellectual ex¬ 
change. That symposium’s broad geographical outlook from Iran to Egypt, 
Cyprus and Greece allowed for a multiplicity of approaches, each depend¬ 
ing on particular sets of sources, to be united in a single volume. The pres¬ 
ent book shares with its predecessor a focus on the first millennium BCE, 
more specifically its earlier centuries marked by the steady expansion of 
the Assyrian empire, a political and economic process that generated inter¬ 
regional contacts, movements of people and goods to an unprecedented ex¬ 
tent. The volume’s title, “Crafts and images in contact”, draws attention to 
a necessary prerequisite for ancient images to operate as media: in contrast 
to current multimedia and virtual realities, ancient images were drawn, 
painted, formed or sculpted on various kinds of physical objects. They 
were fashioned by craftsmen, who were neither intellectuals nor politicians 
and certainly not ‘artists’ in the modern sense. When studying ancient im¬ 
ages, we should therefore not isolate them from their carriers. The present 
volume invites historians of culture and religion to follow in the footsteps 
of archaeologists and to take seriously the very materiality of their sources, 
the objects’ Emotionality as well as the craftsmen’s genuine competence. 

The ‘Fribourg School’ has over many years privileged seals and amulets 
as particularly widespread and multi-functional examples of ancient ‘mass 
media’, which often testify to inter-regional contacts over considerable dis- 


2 C. Uehlinger, ed., Images as media. Sources for the cultural history of the Near East 
and the Eastern Mediterranean (1st millennium BCE) (OBO 175), Fribourg & Gottin¬ 
gen, 2000. 
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tances. Luxury goods produced for elite consumption such as ivory carv¬ 
ings and metalwork are even more conspicuous witnesses in this respect, 
even though they affected the life and thoughts of a more restricted social 
elite. The sheer number of such objects, including several important hoards 
from various places in the eastern Mediterranean and the Near East (e.g., 
Nimrud, Arslan Tash, Salamis or Samaria), the advances made during the 
last decades in classifying them on the basis of style analysis and the con¬ 
siderable potential of still greater refinement in this field make ivories and 
metalwork a much rewarding subject of study for scholars aiming at a 
deeper understanding of inter-cultural contact and exchange in antiquity. 
For all these reasons, and because colleagues engaged in ivory studies had 
responded with particular enthusiasm to the proposal of an exploratory 
workshop on this subject, many papers in the present volume focus on 
ivory carving. 

During the workshop, the issue of classifying ancient Near Eastern 
ivory carvings into groups that reflect a workshop, school or tradition from 
a particular geographical locale or region was raised time and again such as 
to become a major topic of our discussions. Several studies published in 
the present volume echo this common preoccupation. At the end of the 
workshop, participants agreed to plan a follow-up meeting that should ex¬ 
clusively focus on this issue and promote scholarly exchange and feed¬ 
back for on-going research projects on ivory carvings from Nimrud, Sama¬ 
ria and elsewhere. It is a pleasure to mention that such a conference, en¬ 
titled “Syrian and Phoenician ivories of the early first millennium BCE: 
chronology, regional styles and iconographic repertories, patterns of inter¬ 
regional distribution”, took place at the University of Pisa in December 
2004, organized by Serena M. Cecchini, Stefania Mazzoni and the under¬ 
signed, and that a third meeting will be held in November 2005 at Mainz at 
the initiative of Eva Andrea Braun-Holzinger, Ursula Verhoeven and Dirk 
Wicke. As the Pisa volume will demonstrate, what started in 2001 as an 
exploratory workshop has fostered renewed attention particularly to an¬ 
cient ivories and by now generated a bunch of studies by a younger gener¬ 
ation of scholars from many countries. 

Once the craftsmen’s genuine competence is acknowledged, and pro¬ 
duction centers are pinned down in history and geography, the objects, 
their images and their movements may begin to tell their story anew, an 
account of contact and exchange, acculturation or resistance, cultural ‘in¬ 
ternationalism’ vs. ‘regionalism’ etc. While much remains to be done be¬ 
fore we can write that story properly, taking an ever closer look at material 
culture promises to be rewarding for a better understanding of the history 
of ideas, too. 


University of Zurich, 

Chair of History of Religions 


Christoph Uehlinger 
October 1, 2005 
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Questions relating to cultural identity, culture contact and inter-cultural ex¬ 
change figure prominently in the public agenda of the twenty-first century. 
In Western Europe as elsewhere, migration flows have become a key po¬ 
litical issue and take new forms in an age of globalisation. Boundaries that 
formerly segregated people of various origins, their cultures and their 
economies, have become more pervious and less defined. Processes of 
growing political and economic integration are counter-balanced by a re¬ 
surgence of nationalisms, regionalisms, and communitarianisms of all kind. 
As a consequence, political and social analysts recognize a growing gap, in 
various areas of the world, but particularly in Europe, between dynamics of 
global and regional integration on the one hand, and an increasing empha¬ 
sis on identity (ethnic, cultural, religious etc.) on the other. 

Migration research, diaspora studies and minority reports have contrib¬ 
uted to making social and cultural identity one of the most investigated 
subjects of contemporary social-scientific research. Once conceived in 
rather static and essentialist terms (for instance, as a kind of Volksgeist ), 
social and cultural identity are today considered in much more dynamic 
terms, as complex imagined realities based on the permanent negotiation of 
symbolic cohesion. Social and cultural groups define themselves through 
emphatic references to particular symbolic codes, and an equally explicit 
rejection of others. Expressed in words and images, actions and behaviour, 
values and beliefs, symbolic codes define centres and peripheries, whether 
social, economic or cultural, and provide the very foundations of such 
imagined communities as ‘natives’ vs. ‘foreigners’, ‘elites’ vs. ‘outcasts’, 
‘us’ vs. ‘the others’. Regardless of whether one accepts or not the model of 
a ‘clash of civilizations’, one cannot deny the model’s powerful role on 
contemporary public rhetoric. To the critical social analyst and the histo¬ 
rian, political and economic priorities in present-day Europe and North 
America seem to re-enact age-old patterns of ‘West’ vs. ‘East’, or Greeks 
vs. Barbarians. 

Questions put on the public agenda by the challenges of today should 
not be ignored by historians of culture. While scholars trained in academia 
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strive first and foremost for knowledge for knowledge’s sake, historians 
have long recognized that they cannot avoid looking at the past through the 
lens of the present. Conversely, historians also have a privileged perspec¬ 
tive on present-day concerns: they know that such concerns do not rise out 
of nowhere but are rooted in our past. Historians specializing in ancient 
eastern Mediterranean and Western Asiatic cultures, philologists and ar¬ 
chaeologists alike, deal in a peculiar way with the deep roots of both ‘Mid¬ 
dle Eastern’ and ‘Western’ cultural memory (Cobet 1996). 

How cultures and social groups define ‘identity’ by negotiating and 
transmitting their symbol systems, and how cultures and social groups 
respond to contact and exchange by adapting their symbol systems, are 
vital issues of the present, but can as well be asked in view of the past 
(Hall 2004). 1 Archaeology and cultural history may add, in their own way, 
to our understanding of the development and dynamics of cultural identity 
(Barnes & Mellon 1979; Shennan 1989). It is fortunate, therefore, that 
problems such as are discussed in the present volume could become the 
topic of an exploratory workshop on “Cultural contact and innovation”, 
thanks to the support of the European Science Foundation. A major prob¬ 
lem for the historian remains how to first delineate the contours of local 
and regional symbol systems, before studying hove and to what extent these 
systems, traditions etc. evolved, and were modified as a result of contact 
and interaction. 


From “Images as media ” to “Cultural contact 
and innovation the broader agenda 

The conference proceedings published in the present volume are part of a 
broader research agenda, which aims at investigating the dynamics of so¬ 
cial, cultural and religious identity and contact in the Eastern Mediterra¬ 
nean and the Near East during the first millennium BCE. 2 As it happens, 
this project resulted from the conjunction of two earlier undertakings, al¬ 
ready hosted by the University of Fribourg. 

The first of these goes back to 1991, when a group of historians and ar¬ 
chaeologists specializing in ancient Levantine glyptic and epigraphy met to 
investigate the distinct iconographic repertoire of Northwest Semitic in- 


1 See most recently, Joan Clark, ed., Archaeological Perspectives on the Transmission 
and Transformation of Culture in the Eastern Mediterranean (Levant Supplementary 
Series 2), London, 2005, a volume that was not yet available at the time of writing. 

2 One may recognize an affinity to other research schemes such as the Melammu network 
inspired by Simo Parpola, Baruch Halpern’s Sawyer Seminar of the Mellon Foundation 
on “The Axial Age across the Mediterranean”, or the Mainz-based Sonderforschungs- 
bereich 295 on “Kulturelle und sprachliche Kontakte. Prozesse des Wandels in histori- 
schen Spannungsfeldem Nordaffikas/Westasiens”, although each of these projects has 
its own scope, aim, and structure. 
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scribed seals (Sass & Uehlinger 1993) 3 . At the time, the question of how to 

define cultural boundaries was answered using the classical distinction 

among so-called ‘national’ script traditions (Ammonite, Aramaic, Edomite, 
Hebrew, Phoenician etc.), a distinction based on the recognition of differ¬ 
ent script styles which are thought to reflect the scribal traditions of vari¬ 
ous royal chanceries. In terminology and methodology, the definition of 
‘national’ script traditions follows the lines of early first millennium politi¬ 
cal history. The conference on the iconography of Northwest Semitic in¬ 
scribed seals showed rather clearly that ‘Ammonite’ inscribed seals dis¬ 
played motifs that were different from, for example, ‘Hebrew’ ones, and 
the 1 alters’ repertoire provided valuable support for an iconographical ap- 


* ■ w •> • owner a classification ot that mate¬ 

rial according ‘national’ categories does justice to the material (see 
Uehlinger 1998 on Avigad & Sass 1997). Alternative categories for classi¬ 
fying West Semitic inscribed seals include ‘polity’, ‘region’, ‘workshop’, 
etc. 4 5 

The other precedent was a conference entitled “Images as media” held 
in 1997 (Uehlinger 2000). The main focus of that venue was on the use of 
ancient images as historical sources in their own right, as valuable as texts 
and literature for studying local or regional symbol systems, their diffusion 
and interaction;' The emphasis on ‘media 1 was meant to convey the idea 
that images were always part of complex communication processes, both 
within and between ancient societies. Since the conference was held in 
honour of Othmar Keel, its main focus was on iconography as a necessary 
approach, in addition to philology, to grasp the ‘symbolic universes’ or 


3 Substantial reviews include: Acta Onenialia :>6, 1995, 21.4-215 (Hans ML Barstad); 

4 - _ , > i w, 4 v' While the 

latter is clearly a phenomenon that first appeared in Europe during the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries no it is not anachronistic to speak of ‘nations’, and thus ‘national 
identities' with regard to first millennium BCE Levantine history, as studies by Liverani 
1992, Sparks 1998 and Grosby 2002 have demonstrated. Still, the question is whether 
this concept operates efficiently when applied to Near Eastern minor art of the first mil¬ 
lennium BCE. See Mazzoni 1999 for a thorough discussion of this issue, closely related 
to the project pursued within the present volume. 

5 Substantial reviews include: AfO 48/49, 2001/2002, 268-269 (Zainab Bahrani); BASOR 
326, 2002, 96-98 (Marian H. Feldman); Discussions in Egyptology 50, 2001, 127-136 
(David Warburton); JESHO 45, 2002, 376-380 (Margaret Cool Root). 
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worlds of meaning designed by ancient Near Eastern and eastern Mediter¬ 
ranean cultures and societies. 6 

It soon became clear, however, that one should not interpret images as 
media circulating various kinds of ‘messages’ without paying equal atten¬ 
tion to the actual media themselves, namely the objects on which these 
messages appear. Objects of art have to be discussed in their triple function 
as artefacts (that is to say, products of craftsmen who relied on raw mate¬ 
rial, practiced their skills, followed models of style and repertoires defined 
in pattern-books, etc.), as visual media (i.e., in terms of communication) 
and as reflections of social and cultural identities, inter-cultural contact and 
artistic emulation. Images and objects have to be studied as material cul¬ 
ture before being considered in iconological terms as vehicles of the sym¬ 
bolic expression of particular traditions, worldviews and beliefs. Address¬ 
ing the broader issue of culture contact forces us to look more closely at 
the craftsman’s practice - hence “Crafts and images in contact”. 

First millennium BCE minor art and culture contact 

Eastern Mediterranean minor art of the first millennium BCE is character¬ 
ized by a variety of images and visual styles from different traditions, 
mixed in various configurations. A number of explanations must be com¬ 
bined to account for such a complex variety. First, the blend of traditions 
of various origins is not a first millennium phenomenon. Comparable inter¬ 
connections can be observed from Egypt to the Aegean, since the early 
centuries of the second millennium. The iconographic repertoire of first 
millennium ivory carvings owes much to Late Bronze predecessors, as 
attested, e.g., in Ugarit (Lagarce 1983). Second, the variety of styles and 
traditions results from a particular socio-political context. During the early 
centuries of the first millennium BCE, a multitude of small kingdoms 
emerged in the Levant: Neo-Hittite states along the Taurus mountains, 
among which Carchemish was the most prominent; Phoenician city-states 
- Byblos and Arwad, Sidon and Tyre - on the coast of modern Lebanon 
and Syria; the Aramean states of Lu'ash, Hamath and Damascus in inland 
Syria; Israel, Judah, and the Philistine city-states in Palestine, with Am¬ 
mon, Moab, and Edom to the east. During roughly two centuries, these 
polities acted side by side as allies or competitors; they entertained a net¬ 
work of dynastic family relations, of diplomatic contacts and trade ex¬ 
change. It is generally assumed that in each capital city, and possibly in 
several other major towns, specialized workshops produced luxury goods 
for elite consumption. It should come as no surprise that a variety of work¬ 
shops, spread over the entire Levant, produced a great mixture of styles 


6 We may refer here to the title of Keel’s 1992 monograph, ‘Das Recht der Bilder, gese- 
hen zu werden On archaeology, media and material communication, see further Frevel 
2005. 
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and images. Finally, variety may perhaps be considered a characteristic of 
minor art, and as such much more prone to experimentation than state- 
sponsored major art, e.g. monumental sculpture, which was probably more 
restrained by the formal requirements of court etiquette, ideology, tradi¬ 
tion. 

Long overshadowed by the study of culture contacts that occurred dur¬ 
ing the second millennium BCE or the Hellenistic period, the interconnec¬ 
tions of the earlier first millennium between the Aegean world, the Levant, 
Mesopotamia and Egypt, have become a focus of intense scholarly atten¬ 
tion during the last decades. Major conferences have addressed the issue 
from a strictly archaeological point of view. 7 A number of valuable studies 
have investigated the dynamics of culture contact by discussing the ar¬ 
chaeological evidence from particular geographical areas, including Crete 
(Hoffmann 1997) and Greece (Baurain 1997). Others have concentrated on 
particular classes of artefacts, such as metalwork, ivory carving, and 
glyptic. The importance of objects of minor art as indicators of culture 
contact and mobility within the Mediterranean area has been highlighted 
by studies on the spread throughout the Mediterranean world of Egyptian 
(e.g., Holbl 1979, 1986, 1989), Phoenician (Aubet 1993) and North-Syrian 
artefacts. The importance of so-called minor art for our understanding of 
culture contact during the first millennium is today commonly recognized 
among scholars. 

A major problem remaining for the historian is to delineate the contours 
of local and regional symbol systems, before studying how, and to what 
extent, these systems, traditions etc. evolved and were modified as a result 
of contact and interaction. In her contribution to “Images as media”, 
Georgina Herrmann provided a very suggestive panorama of early first 
millennium ivory carvings viewed according to “workshops, traditions and 
diffusion”. The very concepts of ‘traditions’, ‘style groups’ and ‘work¬ 
shops’ seem to open up new ways to look into the complex networks of 
ancient cultures, social identities, and symbolic universes. Herrmann’s 
style groups have, however, not gone unchallenged. Most notably, Irene J. 
Winter remarked, “the attempt at such groupings is noble. To be tested, 
future scholars will need to do separate studies that delve more deeply into 
criteria for establishing boundaries between shared characteristics and 
variations” (1998: 152). As a consequence, a major aim of the 2001 ex¬ 
ploratory workshop on “Cultural contact and innovation” was to bring to¬ 
gether practitioners and theorists ready to be among those “future scholars” 
called upon by this statement. Here are the results of this first exploratory 
workshop. 


To name but a few: Kopcke & Tokumaru 1992; Niemeyer & Rolle 1996; Rolle & 
Schmidt 1998; Gorg & Holbl 2000; Schuol, Hartmann & Luther 2002; Braun-Holzinger 
& Matthaus 2002; Stampolidis & Karageorghis 2003; Bol & Kreikendom 2005; Novak, 
Prayon & Wittke 2005. 


7 
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Summary of contributions 

Reviewing common practices and contrasts between Mesopotamia and the 
Levant in the use of script, Alan Millard reminds us of the revolution the 
invention of the alphabet brought with it. While the cuneiform writing 
system had been out of reach for ordinary craftsmen and artisans, the 
twenty some signs of the alphabet was no longer the monopoly of scribes. 
The various types of illiterate marks used until then for identifying owner¬ 
ship, workshop or the order of assembly for artefacts made of several 
pieces, could now be replaced with letters. This use of the alphabet pro- 


gion. 

The following two contributions discuss problems posed by the classifi¬ 
cation of Levantine ivory carving. The majority of these luxury objects was 
found far from where they were manufacturedi mostly in Assyrian palaces, 
hence they were brought as diplomatic gifts, tribute, or war booty, and the 
area where they came from was multi-centred, with a fluid political situ¬ 
ation. Georgina Herrmann, who has worked for decades on the publica¬ 
tions ox tire immense ivory wo ,• 1 m w m that x * 

production centres are difficult to determine because the variation is not 
dramatic, and the repertory ox images limited, one singles out unique tech¬ 
nical features and the use of specific tools as especially useful for forming 
groups. Proportion of figures, motif, double frame versus single frame, and 
titter’s marks can serve as criteria too, but were not unique to one group. In 
rare cases, findspot and distribution can help. If different types of objects 
were made at different centers, then the class of object may contribute to 
defining groups. When assessing as of workshop varia- 


autlior concludes with tne assertion that the naming of style groups must 

remain provisional until ail material from Nimrud is published. 

Irene J. Winter pleads for rigorous and consciously applied criteria in 
forming groups, and seeks to set up guidelines for establishing boundaries. 
Any assessment of cultural contact and its influence on artistic production 
requires the determination of internal development and external receptiv¬ 
ity, which is based on the recognition of spatial and temporal boundaries 
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between different groups. Because most Levantine ivory carvings were 
found far from their presumed place of manufacture, the only evidence for 
boundaries are the same markers that serve for forming stylistic groups, 
which makes us prone to circularity of argument. Winter argues that style 
rather than iconography should serve as the principle criterion for forming 
groups, since iconographic details may carry meaning, in which case they 
can no longer serve as unconscious indicators in Morelli’s sense. Moreo¬ 
ver, she advocates multiple variables, which then need to be ranked, since 
we use stylistic classification for solving such complex problems as cul¬ 
tural conceptualisation and production, rather than for mere attribution, 
like in Greek vase painting or European art. When it comes to localizing 
style groups, the author wonders whether the sculpture of a particular place 
can serve as criterion, or whether it was not the other way round, i.e. that 
these portable luxury goods served as models for monumental sculpture. 
Taking into account the many problems involved, and aware of the fact 
that boundaries are never going to be clear-cut. Winter presents a list of 
discriminators that may serve as a starting point for future analysis. Char¬ 
acteristics for each of five basic units for analysis - hand, workshop, lo¬ 
cale, region, period - are articulated, proceeding from the more specific to 
the more general. Her main concern is to seek some kind of diagnostic 
hierarchy of criteria attached to measurable properties, that is then cross¬ 
checked against criteria other than style, such as motif, materiai/technoi- 
ogy, and distribution. 

Moving to another class of objects, Stefania Mazzoni explores the 
sources of inspiration and production of cosmetic containers carved in 
stone, namely pyxides and bowls that either represent a hand on their base 
or a lion’s forepart on their handle, or both. New finds from her excava¬ 
tions at Tell Afis, for which a catalogue is provided, stimulated her to 
reappraise these luxury objects. The extant pyxides number thirty-four, and 
the bowls over one hundred. Based on a comparison of their imagery and 
style to monumental stone sculpture, they are attributed to North Syrian 
workshops of monumental sculpture, and dated to the tenth to eighth centu¬ 
ries BCE. While the pyxides duster in the tenth and ninth centuries, and 
may all have come from one and the same workshop, the bowls cluster in 
the ninth and eighth centuries, and show more stylistic variety. The cos¬ 
metic containers are then compared to others made of ivory. The most 
striking dissimilarities are encountered among the pyxides: in contrast to 
those made of stone, which reverberate imagery and style of monumental 
sculpture, the ivory pyxides exhibit individual traits. Mazzoni explains this 
divergence not only with the difference in crafts - the former being occa¬ 
sional products of sculptors of monumental reliefs, while the latter were 
produced in workshops specialized in ivory carving -- but also in chrono¬ 
logical terms, assuming a later date for the ivory objects. In conclusion, she 
reviews the history of Syro-Hittite art. Itinerant artisans who had left Hat- 
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tusha after its fall brought the Hittite traditions of stone carving and metal 
work to North Syria, where they served as inspiration for its minor art. 
With a new phase of urbanization in the tenth century BCE, the production 
of minor art increased. The crystallization of various city-states in the 
course of the ninth and eighth centuries BCE brought about a fragmentation 
of artistic language expressed in a variety of styles. The circulation of mi¬ 
nor art, especially ivory carving, is seen as stimulant for the process of 
adoption and emulation that gave rise to a new international orientalizing 
style. 

With regard to ivory carving, ‘North Syrian tradition’ is a rather vague 
term covering the area of southern Anatolia and northern Syria over a pe¬ 
riod of 400 years. With the goal of refining this art landscape, Dirk Wicke 
scrutinizes the North Syrian sub-group called ‘roundcheeked and ringlet- 
ted’ by Herrmann, and abbreviated R&R by the author. Addressing the 
problems in defining ivory workshops, he agrees with Winter that any clas¬ 
sification must rely on stylistic analysis, and that not all characteristics of 
style have the same relevance for regional and chronological attribution. 
Rather than attempting to determine a hierarchy, however, he believes that 
grading similarities and weighing the relevance of different characteristics 
must remain subjective and with it any interpretation of a group. After 
describing the relevant ivory carvings of the R&R group, Wicke defines its 
stylistic characteristics and points out variance in quality and style, which 
he interprets in terms of different hands, suggesting the existence of three 
workshops in close proximity. Based on similarities with the monumental 
sculpture from Zincirli and Sak 9 agozii, he attributes the R&R group to the 
ancient state of Sam’al. The differences between the R&R group and the 
ivory carvings from room SW 7 of Fort Shalmaneser at Nimrud, which also 
exhibits strong connections with the sculpture from Sam’al, are interpreted 
in terms of chronology. Wicke proposes to date the latter in the first half of 
the eighth century BCE, based on their close resemblance with the hunting 
reliefs from Sak 9 agozii, and the former in the second half based on their 
affinities with the reliefs from Zincirli commissioned by Barrakib. By in¬ 
corporating the ivories into the concept of a regional style already pro¬ 
posed for the sculpture from Sam’al by Genge, Wicke enriches its spec¬ 
trum in terms of repertory and style. In lieu of a conclusion, an outlook is 
offered on further objects that can be attributed to the Northwest Syrian art 
landscape, especially bronze horse trappings from Zincirli, Tell Tainat, and 
Greek sanctuaries, and cauldron attachments from Gordion and Greek 
sanctuaries. 

Most of the horse trappings carved in ivory, and some made of bronze 
that are the topic of Eric Gubel’s contribution, are usually assigned to the 
Phoenician tradition. Gubel first discusses the origin of the different shapes 
of blinkers and frontlets, based on Orchard’s typology. Only the dendri¬ 
form frontlet is considered a Levantine invention, while all other shapes 
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are traced to Egypt. It follows a detailed listing of the repertoire of motifs 
arranged by the following stylistic groups: Phoenician, Cypro-Phoenician, 
Intermediate and North Syrian. Individual motifs, many of which are 
Egyptian in origin, are traced to their origin, and followed into the Phoeni¬ 
cian world with abundant reference to comparanda in other media. Finally, 
Gubel identifies Sidon as the most likely place of origin for several trap¬ 
pings carved in Egyptianizing style, as well as for objects influenced, to 
various degrees, by the latter. 

The last contribution on ivory carving is concerned with the collection 
found in the area of the Iron Age palace at Samaria, capital of the Israelite 
kingdom. Christoph Uehlinger approaches this fragmentary and poorly 
published material as a Hebrew Bible scholar and historian of religion 
using images as sources for reconstructing the history of Israelite religion. 
Religion has always had its share in the scholarly interpretation of the Sa¬ 
maria ivories, which are generally considered Phoenician imports and 
markers of Phoenician cultural and religious ‘influence’ in Omride Israel. 
Questioning the basic premises upon which the communis opinio is 
founded, Uehlinger calls for an open-minded re-examination of the evi¬ 
dence in light of the current debate on style-group definition, and argues in 
favour of some locally based, Israelite ivory craftsmanship. Considering 
the wealth and status of Israel among the kingdoms of the Southern Levant, 
one should certainly not exclude a priori the possibility of such a hypothe¬ 
sis. The first task for future research will, however, be to assemble a com¬ 
plete catalogue of ivory carvings found at Samaria. 

A recent interpretation of the famous ‘garden scene’ in the Assyrian 
palace at Nineveh, implies that the Assyrian king is represented on a Phoe¬ 
nician piece of furniture in his palace. Ellen Rehm finds such an assump¬ 
tion unacceptable and sets out to trace the Assyrian origin of the bed. A 
very detailed review of all furniture with figurative decoration represented 
in Assyrian sculpture and wall painting allows her to conclude that Assur- 
banipal indeed reclines on an Assyrian bed. Rather than the motif of the 
woman at the window known from ivory carvings, she reveals the figures 
on his bed as eunuchs carrying a cloth over their shoulder, a typical Assy¬ 
rian motif. Other details of the design of this bed are typically Assyrian, 
too. Moreover, eunuchs, who belonged to the close entourage of the king, 
fit into the imagery carved on Assyrian furniture, which consists of deities, 
genies, or the king himself. Rehm also demonstrates that beds for reclining 
at a meal are not foreign to Assyria, but already occur on the bronze gates 
from Balawat. Her interpretation is further compounded by the fact that 
ivory furniture of foreign extraction found in Assyrian palaces was proba¬ 
bly not used by the Assyrians, since only Asyrian-style ivory carvings were 
found in the throne room. 

The first study of a motif is concerned with the winged disc, which 
spread from Egypt all over the Near East. Tallay Oman explores the 
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changes that occurred in the process of its adaptation in Assyria, Babylo¬ 
nia, Syria, and Judah, in the first millennium BCE. These changes not only 
affected the formal design of the motif, but also its meaning. In contrast to 
Egypt, the winged disc was neither exclusively associated with the sun, nor 
with the king by extension, but with various major deities, especially the 
heads of pantheons. The various adaptations of this widespread motif ex¬ 
emplify the process of re-interpretation of a non-indigenous symbol in 
different cultural spheres. In Assyria, the winged disc was associated not 
only with the sun-god Samas, but also with Assur, in which case an an¬ 
thropomorphic representation of the head of the Assyrian pantheon in his 
warrior aspect was added to it. In Babylonia, where the sun had a symbol 
of its own by tradition, the winged disc was introduced under Assyrian 
influence and combined with the spade of Marduk, the moon crescent of 
Sin, or with a bush-like plant or a rosette, probably signifying divinity in 


winged disc impressed on jars of the royal state administration with that 
from Sam al, suggests that it was useo as a divine svrnool, too, and proba¬ 


in tnc Levant ironi me nmtn to the sixth century can oe regarded as an 

emulation process, in which an older local symbol was revived by the im¬ 
petus of Assyrian dominion. The traditionally high position of the winged 
disc in the composition may have inspired its use for major deities, while 
the use of one and the same icon for several major deities may have con¬ 
tributed to the rise of monotheism. 

Serena Cecchini explores an Egyptianizing Levantine motif that is less 

varied than the winged disc, but almost as wide-spread, though in a differ- 


siandmg before an enthroned figure wearing a horned crown. Based on the 

resemblance of the staff with Egyptian instruments used in the ’opening of 
the mouth,’ a ritual performed on the deceased in preparation for their life 
after death, this scene has been interpreted as an illustration of a funerary 
rite performed by the heir to the throne on the deceased and deified king of 


carvings, stone stelae, rock reliefs, seals, and coins. Cecchini describes the 

relevant objects and discusses the variation in details and scenic context of 
this motif. She concludes that the figure was still associated with the new 
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king in the Punic world, but could also be interpreted as a generic divine 
being on some of the later images. 

Moving to Cyprus, Fanni Faegersten explores the source of inspiration 
for a group of male statues distinguished from other votive sculpture of this 
island by their Egyptianizing garb. The statues are made of limestone and 
date to the sixth century BCE. Their facial features and the modelling of 
their bodies clearly speak for an indigenous production. A detailed analysis 
of their kilt, pectoral, and headgear reveals that they were not drawn on 
contemporary Egyptian images, but imitate New Kingdom ones. Moreover, 
certain details of the kilt show local variation due to a misunderstanding of 
the prototype. Similarly Egyptianizing statuary, also dating to the sixth 
century, was found in the Phoenician cities of Amrit and Sidon. Some of 
these statues are made of Cypriote limestone and some of the latter are 
Cypriote in style, which raises the question of whether the statues them¬ 
selves, the stone, or Cypriote sculptors, were imported. A comparison of 
Phoenician sandstone statues with Cypriote limestone statues, however, 
discloses some differences that exclude the Phoenician statuary as proto¬ 
type for the Cypriote statuary. An adoption of the New Kingdom kilt and 
pectoral closer to the Egyptian originals than in the discussed statuary is 
encountered on Phoenician ivory carvings. The misinterpreted kilt, as well 
as some unusual details in the Cypriote statuary, can be traced to these or 
similar, nearly two-dimensional representations. Because the ivory carv¬ 
ings are separated in time by around two centuries from the statuary, Fae¬ 
gersten postulates woodcarving as an intermediary. Wooden luxury ob¬ 
jects, apparently carved in similar techniques as ivory, are attested for the 
Phoenicians In written sources. The author proposes that the tradition of 
such woodcarving, now lost, had continued beyond the production of ivory 
objects and may have served as immediate prototype for the Egyptianizing 
sculpture from Cyprus. 

The last two contributions are concerned with Crete’s orientalizing 
phase. From the ninth century on, if not earlier, prestige goods such as 
ivory and metal objects and gold jewellery were imported in large number 
from the Levantine coast, Cyprus, and Egypt. After passing these finds in 
review, Flartmut Matthaus examines the indigenous production of metal¬ 
work, and vase painting inspired by them. The process of adapting oriental 
motifs to the Greek world can be observed, for example, in the lion hunt, 
where a direct line leads from the adoption of this oriental motif on Crete, 
to Heracles’ conquest of the Nemean lion on the mainland. Another exam¬ 
ple is the conversion of the siege of a city to the siege of a sanctuary. Not 
only imagery, but also techniques are imitated, e.g., openwork relief for 
bronze stands. In vase painting, oriental as well as Minoan motifs appear in 
the ninth century. While they were adopted much later on the Greek main¬ 
land, Cretan vase painting began to orient itself on Attic vase painting from 
the eighth century on. Material culture thus provides evidence that Crete 
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underwent an orientalizing phase, bringing with it dramatic cultural change 
in artistic form, religious ideology, and way of life, more than a century 
ahead of the mainland. The author explains Crete’s cultural prosperity in 
this period, and its lead over the mainland with the continuity of traditions 
going back to the Minoan age, and with its geographic location, that made 
it a point of intersection for the Phoenicians on their way to the West. 

Gail L. Hoffman tackles the nature of the interaction between Crete and 
the Near East. Based on her previous research on Near Eastern imports and 
immigrants on Crete, she deconstructs established interpretations, and ad¬ 
dresses important methodological issues. One problem lies in identifying 
the sources for Near Eastern imports, such as ivory carving and metalwork. 
As this symposium showed, the localization of production centres in the 
Near East is still open to debate. Another problem is the often made as¬ 
sumption that those who produced an object imported to Crete were di¬ 
rectly in contact with Cretans. This need not be the case, since an object 
could very well have been brought to Crete through an intermediary. 
Eloffman further reveals that none of the cases made for Near Eastern im¬ 
migrant presence on Crete are conclusive. An analysis of the argumenta¬ 
tion for such cases as, for example, the Tekke jewellery hoard or the 
tripillar shrine and Phoenician amphorae at Kommos, leads to a discussion 
of the complex problem of identifying immigrant presence in the material 
record, which, in turn, leads to the question of how group identity is de¬ 
fined. When approaching the question of immigrant presence, the author 
proposes to focus on techniques of manufacture and location of production, 
as well as to query the means for the transfer of artistic skills and the po¬ 
tential mobility of craftsmen, rather than arguing on the bases of the pres¬ 
ence of imports, new pottery types, unusual architecture, or foreign tech¬ 
niques and imagery. 

In a second part, Eloffman turns to Greek imitations and adaptations of 
Near Eastern images, objects, and customs. With regard to images, she 
pleads for a consideration of the significance of what is represented, in 
addition to iconographical and iconological analyses. Exemplified by the 
bronze tympanon from the Idean Cave, and the motif of the lion slayer, 
Eloffman demonstrates how Near Eastern iconographic units are con¬ 
sciously chosen and newly combined or conflated because of their appro¬ 
priateness for making a complex statement in a new context. Moving to the 
adaptation of objects, she proposes to study their use and distribution. 
Bronze bowls, for example, are found in graves and sanctuaries. Those 
found in graves may reflect membership of their owners in a specific status 
group, an elite of traders encompassing the eastern Mediterranean, perhaps 
the so-called guest friendship. In this case, social practices may have been 
borrowed along with the objects. A shift of function may occur in certain 
cases, in which objects found primarily in palaces in the Near East are 
found primarily in sanctuaries in Greece. In addition, the development of 
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cultural identity may have affected the reception of Near Eastern borrow¬ 
ings. The shift of certain objects from graves to sanctuaries, for example, 
may reflect the shift from aristocracy to city-state, while the adaptation of 
the lion slayer to the image of Heracles, and the introduction of nudity in 
statuary representing respectable citizens may reflect the development of a 
new Greek identity, whose self-consciousness was either linked to its em¬ 
barking colonization or already to its trading contacts with the Phoenicians. 
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Makers’ marks, owners’ names and individual identity 


Alan Millard 


Artists and authors today usually sign their works, as have the contributors 
to this volume, with satisfaction, often with pride. That has been usual in 
both fields for the past five hundred years; authors have been doing it far 
longer. Yet before the Renaissance most works of art in Europe were 
anonymous and that was generally true in Classical times. A few sculptors 
signed their works, or were known to have carved them, as with Pheidias’ 
statue of Athene, and Greek engravers occasionally put their names on the 
dies they cut for coins. 1 In the ancient Near East - and Egypt - almost 
complete anonymity reigns, except for certain literary compositions, 
chiefly in the category of ‘wisdom’ whose authors and or scribes name 
themselves openly or covertly. 2 As is commonly acknowledged, ‘art’ in its 
modem, western understanding was an unknown concept; kings or princes 
adorned their palaces or paraded their wealth, or glorified their gods with 
the best works they could obtain, executed by master craftsmen at their 
behest or selected for those purposes. Rich citizens, too, might demand 
what they held to be the most fashionable, or most luxurious, or most os¬ 
tentatious objects. The diatribe of the prophet Amos against the wealthy of 
Samaria (Amos 6:1-7) reminds us of that, well illustrated by the ivories 
found there. However, ‘works of art’ could not be created on demand or by 
every artisan, for innate skill or sense of design and training were essential 
for the production of a ‘Mona Lisa of Nimrud’ or the royal signet of an 
Assyrian king. Therefore craftsmen were designing and cutting ivory or 
wooden pieces, or engraving gems, or making jewellery, or working pre¬ 
cious metal, daily, monthly, yearly to reach the level of quality the best 
pieces display. While much that survives may have been ordered for palace 
suites, as we might suppose was the ivory plaque in Assyrian style por¬ 
traying an Assyrian king, found by the ‘Banquet Stele’ of Ashumasirpal at 


1 For examples see the gems signed by Dexamenos, Boardman 1970: 194-199, pis. 466- 
469, and the coins of Syracuse signed by Euainetos and Kimon, Jenkins 1972: 160-161, 
no. 394, 168-169, no. 418. 

See Kitchen 1998; Millard 2005. 
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Nimrud, 3 a far greater quantity will have been produced through practising 
and experimentation, perhaps in more common materials, and so be more 
widely available for wealthy citizens. Craftsmen need not have made every 
piece for a specific client. 

Although their works were unsigned, the craftsmen might put marks on 
their products. Most numerous are the pot marks which can be found from 
early times across the region. Many are simple, often crosses of various 
sorts, like those from Iron Age Jerusalem, others are more complicated, as 
examples from Middle Bronze Age Gezer demonstrate. 4 Here are signs, 
which evidently had more particular meanings than simple crosses, possi¬ 
bly indicating the output of specific workmen or workshops, or distinct 
destinations or purposes for the pots. Attempts have been made to see these 
marks as writing, as characters of ‘the earliest alphabet’, but they are not 
script, they are occasional marks. The problem with these marks is that 
each artisan or workshop might develop a particular scheme, which might 
not be intelligible in another place. Worse, one might use a sign for ‘top’, 
which another might use for ‘bottom’! It is highly likely that woodcarvers 
had similar series of marks, but their products are lost. Ivory work does 
survive, showing what was done. 

Imagine the ivory carver’s workshop. How did it operate? Suppose an 
order arrived for, say, a pair of chairs to be decorated with matching carv¬ 
ings. The craftsman would rough out two pairs of each design then carve 
the ivory. As he polished the pieces and laid them side-by-side on his 
bench, he would think about the cabinetmakers who had to fit them on to 
the wooden frames. How could they be sure to put each piece in the right 
place, so that all faced the same way? He would mark them appropriately. 
How far removed the ivory carvers were from the cabinetmakers we cannot 
know. 

Writing allowed the possibility of putting a name or other words on ob¬ 
jects. For individuals in Babylonia that seems to have started in the Early 
Dynastic II period, with personal names on cylinder seals and votive gifts. 5 
Cuneiform script could be written on the clay of unbaked pots, but does not 
appear to have been used often to mark ownership, only for notices of ca¬ 
pacity or content. 6 For ordinary craftsmen the cuneiform writing system 
was out of reach, the monopoly of the scribes. The marks put on pots and 
other artefacts in early Mesopotamia deserve cataloguing and discussing. 

In the Late Bronze Age the alphabet became established in Canaan and 
craftsmen soon realized its value. With its limited number of simple signs, 
this system was easier to apply and easier to remember than the existing 


3 Mallowan & Davies 1970: no. 1; Mallowan 1966: 58, 62. 

4 Seger 1983; Shoham 2000b. 

5 For seals see Wiseman 1962: pi. 14 d,f; for votive vases see Edzard 1959. 

6 Capacity of ajar at Nimrud, see Wiseman & Kinnier Wilson 1951: 115, ND 485; jars 
inscribed for their contents, actually, tablets, see Grayson 1976: 41-42. 
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scripts and so rapidly became a very widely accepted convention. Instead 
of inventing their own signs, craftsmen could use these simple standard 
ones. So at Megiddo three fine ivory plaques each have a single letter on 
the tenon. They are part of a hoard of almost three hundred ivories hidden 
in the twelfth century BCE 7 At present they are isolated examples; none can 
be placed in the next two hundred years. 

When the fashion for ivory adorned furniture spread again, in the ninth 
century, the carvers readily applied the alphabet to their work. Before con¬ 
sidering examples, the contrast with cuneiform needs to be demonstrated. 
There are few cuneiform inscriptions on ivory. Beside the cover board of 
the ivory writing boards made for Sargon found in a well in Room AB of 
the North-West Palace at Nimrud, Fort Shalmaneser yielded a broken ivory 
strip with the name and titles of Shamshi-Adad V, therefore engraved to¬ 
wards the end of the ninth century. 8 However, we do not see cuneiform 
signs engraved on the backs, edges, or tenons of ivory carvings, just as we 
rarely find graffiti in cuneiform. It was not that there was a ban on its use in 
such ways, simply that, having become three-dimensional, it was awkward 
to write quickly on a hard surface and, as mentioned, this relatively cum¬ 
bersome method of writing was in the hands of the scribal class. 

The alphabet offered ordinary craftsmen much scope. At the simplest 
level the letters could be used as guides for correct assembly on the princi¬ 
ple that tenon A fits into slot A, tenon B into slot B, etc. The famous carv¬ 
ing of the lioness felling a negro has an aleph on its upper edge. 9 More 
elaborate are groups, which have a letter, followed by vertical strokes, 
which should be numerical marks; the appropriate number of strokes indi¬ 
cates 1 to 9 in Aramaic and Phoenician, a horizontal stroke ten. Other 
marks might be added, like the horn on several tenons of ivories found at 
Nimrud as well as one at Arslan Tash. 10 Craftsmen who could not read or 
write in a literate way could apply all these marks. However, some of the 
carvers or fitters knew a little more, at least, writing one or two words on 
the backs of the ivories, some indicating position, e.g. ‘side’, ‘below’. 11 

The same practice is attested in another area: glazed bricks. Bricks in a 
panel at Nimrud which bore on their edges painted cuneiform signs spelling 
the name and titles of Shalmaneser III were actually put in place by brick¬ 
layers according to the order of Aramaic letters painted on their upper 


7 Loud 1939; R. Hachmann has suggested that the ivories may have been part of a tomb 
deposit, see Hachmann 1996: 225-227. 

8 Wiseman 1955; Howard 1955; Mallowan 1966: 152-162; Shamshi-Adad text: see Oates 
1962: 3; Mallowan 1966: 594. 

9 Barnett 1957: 161-162; Mallowan 1966: 139-144. 

10 Millard 1962. 

11 Marks and words on ivories published up to 1973 were collected by Rollig 1974 with 
improved readings by Lemaire 1976. 
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faces. 12 If these marks belong to the original erection of the panel, they 
demonstrate the presence of workmen who knew the order of the Aramaic 
alphabet in Assyria in the mid-ninth century BCE. 

The use of alphabetic letters in this way provides a clear case of inter- 
cultural contact. At present Phoenician forms cannot be distinguished from 
Aramaic with certainty on the ivories. While the ivories may have been 
carved in the Levant and imported to Assyria by trade, as tribute, or as 
booty, the glazed bricks were certainly not; they are purely Assyrian. The 
alphabetic letters were readily accepted as helpful marks across the Fertile 
Crescent. 13 The existence of some ivories at Nimrud with clear signs of 
previous use, including inscriptions, 14 shows economy in the use of ivory, 
but where the re-carving was done is unknown. 

Owners ’ names 

Whereas the letters and words on ivories were mostly utilitarian, in a very 
few cases they give a name which apparently served some purpose of iden¬ 
tification, namely the place names Hamath and Lu'ash and the personal 
name Elisha. Only the first, a label, was engraved in such a way as to be 
visible when it was in position, the others are on the backs. However, they 
are similar to names of owners engraved on a variety of objects. There are 
dedications, like those in the name of Hazael on the fronts of ivory strips 
and of bronze horse-blinkers, which are special cases, and ownership no¬ 
tices like that of Shamshi-Adad V from Fort Shalmaneser. There are many 
more objects, which bear only their owners’ names. We shall note particu¬ 
larly mace-heads and seals. Victor Place recorded fifty-four mace-heads 
from one room at Khorsabad and there are others from that site and from 
Nimrud, from other sites in the Near East and from the Aegean. 15 A few of 
them are inscribed in cuneiform with the names of royal officials; others 
carry names in Aramaic, including examples found in Khorsabad and Nim¬ 
rud. The appearance of mace-heads and other Assyrian bronze objects in 
the Levant and the Aegean may be attributed to ancient looting and secon¬ 
dary donation or deposit. Mace-heads inscribed in cuneiform are, like other 
weapons, known from the third millennium BCE onwards. Another type of 
inscribed weapon, which deserves attention, is the bronze arrowhead. 
Among unprovenanced pieces from ‘Luristan’ are over a dozen with the 
names of Babylonian kings of the tenth century. With them are daggers, 


12 Curtis, Collon & Green 1989; see A. R. Millard, The Graffiti on the Glazed Bricks from 
Nimrud, ibid., 35-36. 

13 Note the occurrence of a variety of signs, some possibly alphabetic, on Achaemenid 
glazed bricks found by Loftus at Susa, see Curtis 1993, especially 8-10. 

14 E.g. two ivory plaques, Mallowan 1966: 597, ND 12031, 12049. 

15 For a summary survey of these objects and their distribution, see Curtis 1982: 88-90. 
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axes and vessels with names or longer texts. 16 Since the latter include indu¬ 
bitable votive dedications, one may suppose that all of these objects were 
looted from one or more shrines in the frontier area of Babylonia and Elam, 
where they had been placed with prayers before battle or as thank-offerings 
afterwards. A comparable source seems most likely for the surprising num¬ 
ber of bronze arrowheads from the Levant - now over fifty - bearing per¬ 
sonal names engraved in alphabetic script. 17 All except one were purchased 
from antiquity dealers, so their provenance is unknown and the exception 
was unearthed in a burial, so was perhaps not in its primary destination. 
These arrowheads, and to date only arrowheads so inscribed are known 
from the Levant, are assigned to the twelfth to tenth centuries BCE, chiefly 
on epigraphic grounds. Is the occurrence of these inscribed weapons in 
‘Luristan’ and the Levant at approximately the same time a coincidence, or 
was there a cultural connection, which currently eludes us? The names on 
both mace-heads and on other weapons from Mesopotamia seem to be ei¬ 
ther royal names or the names of state officials. Two of the mace-heads 
from Khorsabad bear the same Assyrian name, Ashur-shar-usur, engraved 
in Aramaic. Two of the Levantine arrowheads bear the name and title ‘Za- 
kar-baal, king of Amurru’ and five said to have been found near Bethle¬ 
hem, bear the name 'Abd-lab’at. These should not be understood as own¬ 
ers’ names in the sense of personal possession, but rather in the sense of 
officers responsible for men using this equipment. 

Seals 

Writing names on objects leads naturally to the practice of writing names 
on seals, which were then impressed on lumps of clay to be fastened to all 
sorts of packages and documents, from the ninth century until the fall of 
Assyria, her kings and their officials used a distinctive stamp: the Assyrian 
Royal Seal. 18 It is noteworthy that stamp seals were hardly used at all in 
Assyria in the ninth century, so far as the limited information tells. At that 
time, the Royal Seal was applied to containers and goods, not to bullae on 
papyrus documents. It should be noted that the matrices of the Royal Seal 
at that time were unusually large as stamp seals go, up to 36 mm in diame¬ 
ter. The Royal Seals known from that date are not inscribed; Adad-nirari III 
had a different stamp, inscribed with his name, but no other inscribed 
Royal Seals are extant prior to the reigns of Sennacherib and Esarhaddon, 
who had cylinders bearing their names. Ashurbanipal had the Royal Seal 
displaying his ownership inscription, ‘Palace of Ashurbanipal...’ engraved 


16 Many were published by Dossin 1962. 

17 The most recent list is given by Deutsch & Heltzer 1999, to which should be added one 
arrowhead found in the plain of 'Akkar and published by Bordreuil & Briquel- 
Chatonnet 1999. 

18 Herbordt 1992. 
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on matrices of both the large diameter and the smaller 17-20 mm diameter, 
which was more normal for stamps. These seals were not necessarily the 
kings’ own signets, but marks of royal ownership or authority used by their 
officials on their behalf, as asserted long ago and as Irene Winter elabo¬ 
rated in the 1997 workshop. 19 It may be observed that, rather than showing 
the ‘not-yet-decisive moment’ of the combat, the design can be interpreted 
as showing the king overcoming the lion, for he is stabbing him in the 
heart. Even if the lion was at the point of death, it is unlikely that this scene 
was ever enacted in real life, for it would have put the king at risk of severe 
injury from the lion’s right paw with its claws extended. Stamp seals be¬ 
came more popular in Assyria in the seventh century, although we must be 
aware that few tablets bearing seal impressions survive from before about 
725 BCE. The growth in number is surely due to the spread of Aramaic and 
the wide adoption of the Aramaic script written on flexible leather or papy¬ 
rus, which would not support the full impressions of cylinder seals. 
Suzanne Herbordt’s collection of Neo-Assyrian seal impressions reveals 
that only a minute proportion of the seals was inscribed and that is appar¬ 
ent, too, from Kazuko Watanabe’s collection of inscribed Neo-Assyrian 
seal-stones. 20 Wherever their owners’ status can be ascertained, the in¬ 
scribed examples belonged to high-ranking officials. This contrasts sharply 
with the contemporary situation in the small kingdom of Judah. Despite the 
lack of sealed documents from the Hebrew kingdom, there are large num¬ 
bers of bullae as well as of seal stones; the total is now well over six hun¬ 
dred. 21 The hoards of bullae from Jerusalem, Lachish and an unknown 
source comprise almost wholly imprints from inscribed seals, most of them 
seals that bore nothing but their owners’ names which would have to be 
read if the seals were to be identified. 22 

In both east and west, therefore, people were sealing documents. In 
Assyria the seals might have finely cut unique designs, or they might be so 
simple that they were hardly more than a few strokes of the lapidary’s 
wheel, and the same was true in the Levant. This raises the question of their 
purpose; could anyone really differentiate the impressions of these very 
simple seals from each other, especially if they were weakly stamped in the 
clay? Was there any intention that they should be distinguished? Imprints 
of fingernails or shells on other tablets suggest that it was simply the pres¬ 
ence of an appropriate mark that was commonly required. Even when in¬ 
scribed seals were applied, the inscriptions were often so poorly impressed 
as to be illegible. Owning a cylinder seal inscribed in cuneiform with your 
name was probably as much a mark of status as a need for an identifiable 
personal mark. Yet we should not forget the Neo-Assyrian letter in which 


19 Winter 2000: 59. 

20 Watanabe 1993; 1995. 

21 Avigad & Sass, 1997; Deutsch & Lemaire 2000. 

22 Shoham 2000a; Aharoni 1975: 19-22; Avigad 1976. 
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the writer eagerly anticipates seeing the king’s seal. In Judah, on the other 
hand, the quantity of inscribed seals is surely far too great to have belonged 
solely to the officialdom of so small a state active over only a century and a 
half, unless the terms of office were very limited. There have to have been 
other needs for personal identification in that region than in Assyria, needs 
for individuals to be able to make their own marks. Moreover, the bullae 
are almost always legible, implying that they might be read. 

The previous paragraphs have noted some common practices and some 
contrasts in aspects of the uses of writing in Mesopotamia and the Levant. 
An example of common motifs will underline how little is understood 
about cultural contacts across the region. At Busayra in southern Jordan 
two potsherds were unearthed during excavations in the citadel by the late 
Crystal Bennett. The pottery is local, fine ‘Edomite’ or ‘Busayra painted 
ware’. Each shard comes from a different vessel. On one is stamped a 
grazing stag in a rectangular frame, about 27 mm. wide. On the other ap¬ 
pears the same stag next to another imprint showing a cow suckling her 
calf. 23 The cow and calf motif is very ancient and widespread and was fully 
explored by Othmar Keel who observed a close similarity to the drawing 
on a pithos from Kuntilet-'Ajrud in the Negev. 24 The Busayra cow and calf 
is identical in every respect to one of the Arslan Tash ivories and the stag 
very similar. 25 It is the correlation of these stamps with the ivories, which 
deserves emphasis here. Among other finds at Busayra are pieces of bronze 
furniture fittings, a few small fragments of ivory and bone decoration, some 
thirty or more shell discs, 12-29 mm in diameter, and one of rock crystal. 
These all point to the existence of decorated furniture at the site, like the 
furniture found in Assyrian palaces, although no fine ivory work came to 
light. Had there been ivory adorned chairs or couches in the palace, the 
potter might have copied his stamps from them. The idea of stamping 
elaborate figures on pottery is known from other sites in Jordan, Tell Nim- 
rin, Tell er-Rameh, Iktanu and from En-Gedi across the Dead Sea. While 
there are common features among those, none share the designs of the 
Busayra pieces. The only other case of pottery stamped with designs that 
are clearly copied from ivories is a jar from Nimrud carrying an applique 
panel of clay stamped with a four-winged genie. That imprint is larger than 
the Busayra ones, 53 by 49 mm and the stamp itself may have been an im¬ 
pression from an ivory carving, a process that seems unlikely to have pro¬ 
duced the stamps for the much smaller Busayra pots. In publishing the 
Nimrud shards, John Curtis and Georgina Herrmann observed, ‘the decora- 


23 Initial publication: Bennett 1975: fig. 8: 9, 10. My observations draw upon the detailed 
study by L. Sedman in Bienkowski 2002: 353-356. 

24 Keel 1980. 

25 Thureau-Dangin et al. 1931: pi. XXXIX, no. 71 (compare the piece in the Bibel+Orient 
Museum in Freiburg, VFig 1998.11). 
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tion of an Assyrian pottery vessel with stamped plaques in Levantine style 
appears to be unique’ and ‘that there were cheap ceramic versions of motifs 
from the artistic “pattern book’”, referring to other stamps and moulds for 
pottery from the Phoenician world. 26 The Busayra fragments show the 
range of such motifs extending far to the south, also. 


26 


See Herrmann & Curtis 1998: 128. 
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The traditions 

The first ivories were discovered at Nimrud in the mid-nineteenth century 
(Barnett 1957, 1975), with the majority being recovered in the second half 
of the twentieth century by the British School of Archaeology in Iraq 
(1949-63, Mallowan 1966) and the Iraqi State Organization for Antiquities 
and Heritage (1975, Safer & al-Iraqi 1987). Many of these have been 
catalogued and published, although significant numbers await primary 
recording. Despite this wealth of ivory material both from Nimrud and 
from sites in Mesopotamia and the Levant, such as Arslan Tash and Sa¬ 
maria, ivory studies are still at an early stage, both because of the sheer 
volume of the material and because of the relative inaccessibility of the 
ivories themselves, distributed as they are in numerous museums and even 
private collections. There are, however, areas of general agreement, for 
instance that there are four main ‘regional traditions’ of ivory carving rec¬ 
ognizable within the Nimrud corpus, the Assyrian, the ‘North Syrian’, the 
‘Intermediate’ and the ‘Phoenician’, and that each of these ‘traditions’ 
contains a number of style-groups (Herrmann 1992a). 

The most easily recognizable is the Assyrian tradition, that belonging to 
the major power of the area from the ninth-seventh centuries (Herrmann 
1997). Its art, developed from the Late Bronze Age, is easily recognizable 
across the media, in both major and minor works and is remarkably uni¬ 
form. It served as a state art or Machtkunst and contained a deliberate 
propaganda message. Provincial versions in regional capitals, for instance 
at Til Barsib, are also readily recognizable. However, even within this 
authoritarian state, there is considerable variation in style, technique and 
detail. 

The situation in the west is understandably more complex, since not 
only was the area multi-centred, but the political situation was extremely 
fluid. The early first millennium was the time when “a great number of 
Levantine territorial states and urban polities developed their own visual 
language with peculiar regional vocabularies, while functioning as essen- 
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tial intermediaries and transmitters of central iconography from one ‘cen¬ 
tral’ area to another” (Uehlinger 2000: Introduction, p. xviii). Two general 
terms for the art of the area have long been accepted, ‘Phoenician’, which 
includes ivories which are aesthetically pleasing and incorporate motifs 
derived from Egypt, and ‘North Syrian’, recognizable by its strongly indi¬ 
vidual and powerful style, which owes relatively little to the canons of 
Egyptian art. Neither term is satisfactory, one being loosely ethnic and the 
other generally geographic, but both are deeply embedded within the lit¬ 
erature and cannot readily be changed, although they can be amended or 
sub-divided. For instance, within ‘North Syrian’, Wicke has recently rec¬ 
ognized a ‘North-West Syrian’ regional tradition (Wicke, in this volume), 
which can be balanced by a ‘North-East Syrian’ tradition. 

In recent decades some elements uniting ivories from both ‘traditions’ 
have been recognized and present similar problems from the point of view 
of terminology. A variety of terms has been employed to describe these, 
starting with ‘South Syrian’ (Winter 1981), and including ‘local South 
Syrian’ (Uehlinger 2000: Introduction, p. xxix), ‘Intermediate’ (Herrmann 
1986: 6) and ‘Syro-Phoenician’. Of these Syro-Phoenician probably best 
describes the characteristics of the group but has already been employed by 
Classicists to cover a different group of material. Despite its obvious im¬ 
perfections, the term Intermediate gained acceptance at the ESF explora¬ 
tory workshop held at Fribourg from February 12-15, 2001. Each of these 
three regional traditions contain some defined and recognized style-groups, 
as well as numerous ivories not yet assigned to a specific style-group but 
belonging to the tradition. 

‘Tradition’ is a useful term, but one, which lacks defined boundaries. 
While it is easy to recognize ‘typical’ ivories of each tradition, there are 
numerous marginal ones. There is, for instance, no obvious difference be¬ 
tween some ‘Phoenician’ ivories and others with a more ‘Syrian’ or Inter¬ 
mediate feel, or between a ‘North Syrian’ and an Intermediate ivory. This 
is not surprising in view of the fluid political situation of the time. 

The style-groups 

If agreement on the traditions is difficult, a coherent system of forming and 
naming the style-groups is even more problematic. The basic unit is a set 
of similar panels or plaques. Since most ivories were found scattered in the 
soil, they can only be reassembled into sets because of a similarity of size, 
shape, style, subject, techniques of fixing and methods of carving. Prove¬ 
nance also helps. For instance, the kneeling youths of pi. 1:1 were both 
found in Room SW 12 of Fort Shalmaneser. The panels are comparable in 
size, framing and fixing - their roughened backs suggest that they would 
have been glued in place - and, with similar kneeling figures wearing de¬ 
rived Egyptianizing crowns on wigs and shawled garments, they probably 
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formed two panels of a set. However, there are many minor differences in 
the carving of the crowns, the wigs and the garments, which suggest that 
the panels were carved by different hands, as is often the case. This raises 
the interesting problem of the degree of conformity that we should expect 
in products from a workshop. 

Other panels from Room SW 12 show different subjects but otherwise 
share style, technique and framing, as well as having deeply incised fitters’ 
marks on their backs - the presence/absence of such marks is often a work¬ 
shop indicator (pi. 1:2). A number of examples of the rampant griffins, 
both to right and left (pi. 11:3) have been recovered, but fewer of the 
kneeling youths (e.g. pi. 11:4), and only one stylised tree on its own (pi. 
11:5). However, despite their different subjects, their many common attrib¬ 
utes leave little doubt that they formed parts of the same set, or at the very 
least were made in the same workshop. Again, however, even in the few 
examples shown here, there is further evidence of craftsman variability. 
For instance, only half the tree on which the griffin is browsing is repre¬ 
sented on ND 11099, while on ND 11038 the whole tree is shown. 

These panels are typically ‘Intermediate’ in style, although they have 
not yet been assigned to a named style-group. Naming groups is problem¬ 
atic, because, although the styles are varied, the variations between the 
groups are not dramatic and the repertoire of subjects represented across 
the board is relatively limited - griffins, sphinxes, youths, trees, ladies at 
the window, bovids, etc. The least contentious method would be simply to 
use a number or letter, Group 1 or Group A, but these are difficult to visu¬ 
alize. A ‘catchy’ name, such as ‘flame and frond’, is easier to remember. 
However, the quest for distinctive criteria as workshop markers must be 
undertaken with caution. For instance, an unusual and relatively rare fea¬ 
ture is a ‘triple flower’ growing above the wings of some sphinxes. In 1986 
this was considered to be a possible ‘workshop marker’, and the panels 
were assembled as the ‘triple flower’ group (Herrmann 1986: 13-14). 
However, further study has shown that such flowers grow above the wings 
of some elegant openwork sphinxes recently attributed to the Ornate Group 
of the ‘Phoenician’ tradition (pi. 111:6; Herrmann 1986: nos. 527-528; 
2002: 137), as well as on some heavy sphinxes carved in high relief on 
thick panels found in both SW 12 and 37 (pi. Ill: 7; and see Herrmann 
1986: nos. 599-601). The latter form part of a typically Intermediate style- 
group with an example from Samaria (Crowfoot & Crowfoot 1938: pi. V, 
no. 3 = pi. XXIV:3). 

This employment of a distinctive and unusual motif, the triple flower, 
on two very different style-groups is cautionary, and warns us yet again not 
to rely on a single ‘marker’ to form sets. The mechanism of the movement 
of the motif is also of interest: does it reflect a craftsman moving from one 
centre to another, or simply that the motif was seen and copied? Such 
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speculation must probably await the time when style-groups can be lo¬ 
cated, and the political and economic links between the states understood. 

Fortunately, we do not have to rely only on similarity and technique to 
form sets, for a number of pieces were found more or less complete, and 
these illustrate the range of subjects which might decorate a single piece of 
furniture or object. These can then be matched to other pieces to expand 
the range of a style-group. The rows of chairbacks stacked in Room SW 7 
are perhaps the most obvious examples. Subjects on just the first two 
chairbacks of the ‘classic SW 7 group’ within that room include men sa¬ 
luting trees (the subject of the series), winged discs, winged females, a bull 
hunt and stylised trees (ND 7904 and 7906, Mallowan & Herrmann 1974: 
nos. 1 and 2). Equally, the superb discoveries by the State Organization for 
Antiquities and Heritage in Well AJ of the North West Palace include a 
number of complete or nearly complete small objects, as well as sets of 
bridle harness, statuettes and furniture panels (Safer & al-Iraqi 1987). 

The ‘flame and frond’ group, for instance, previously identified only on 
furniture elements, was greatly expanded by these discoveries (Herrmann 
1989). Not only were there three pyxides (pi. V, 12), with goddesses on 
their flat backs, varied scenes around their oval sides and crouching calves 
on top (Safer & al-Iraqi 1987: nos. 9-11), but also a magnificent carved 
horn topped with a female head and a superb lion bowl (Safer & al-Iraqi 
1987: nos. 6 and 7). This last was an exceptionally rich example of a fa¬ 
miliar type of object, decorated not just with entwined lions but also with a 
pair of sphinxes flanking a stylised tree. The sphinxes’ heads were carved 
in the round. The crowned female heads on the lion bowl (pi. Ill:8) and 
horn made it possible to identify a number of the caryatid fan handles from 
the Burnt Palace as products of the ‘flame and frond’ workshop (for exam¬ 
ple, Barnett 1957: pi. LXX-LXXI, S172-175, LXXIII, S212), which thus 
proves to be a versatile and prolific centre of production, employing a wide 
range of techniques, modelling, incision, openwork, silhouette, in the 
round, inlay and overlay. 

Once again, within the ‘flame and frond’ group, four openwork panels 
found in Room NW15 (Mallowan 1966: figs. 420-423; Herrmann 1992b: 
nos. 454-457) illustrate the degree of variability permitted to the work¬ 
shop’s craftsmen. Indeed, had these panels not been found in a single room 
and had they not shared so many technical features, such as the form of the 
tenoned panel, their carving on front and back, the form of the plants, etc., 
it might have been difficult to accept that they all belonged to a single set, 
while it is their characteristic muscle stylisations that place them in the 
‘flame and frond’ group. The superb stag must have been carved by a 
master craftsman, the gazelle by his apprentice. 
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Variability 

The question of the degree of acceptable variability between pieces is an 
important one, as the next stage in ivory studies is to move beyond sets of 
similar panels into establishing the range of production of a centre, as has 
been possible for the ‘flame and frond’ group because of its strong stylistic 
and technical signature. In view of the variability in the quality of carving, 
it may be relevant to consider here the importance in antiquity of an exact 
match. It is possible that, in this machine age, too great a degree of uni¬ 
formity is expected/demanded. What would probably have been of greater 
importance to the consumer was the actual design represented rather than 
the quality of carving, particularly as much of the detail would have been 
obscured by overlays. Furthermore, the ivories were not designed as 
‘works of art’ to be examined in detail, but as decorative elements of es¬ 
sentially utilitarian, although prestige, objects, each panel of which was 
only part of a whole. How often, for instance, do people kneel to examine 
the carving of the individual panels of the Bishop’s ivory throne at 
Ravenna (pi. IV:9). It is the throne and the subjects illustrated that are of 
importance. 

Although an element of craftsman variability can be accepted, there re¬ 
mains a related problem in the definition of the correct stylistic and techni¬ 
cal criteria to identify groups. With such a mass of material found at Nim- 
rud - more than 2,000 pieces and fragments just in Room SW 37 - the 
volume and fractured state of many surviving pieces makes comparisons 
difficult. It is obviously extremely useful if it is possible to identify a char¬ 
acteristic unique to a style-group to aid assembly. For instance, a readily 
recognizable technical feature, which so far appears to be unique to a sin¬ 
gle style-group, is the use of ‘pegging’ as a form of colouring wigs or 
headcloths: these were decorated with rows of raised ivory pegs, originally 
covered with gold foil, which originally held blue glass cylinders, set on a 
blue frit bedding (pi. IV: 10; Herrmann 1986: nos. 1049-1051, 1056-1059, 
1086, 1089, 1091-1093; 2002). Once again, there is an element of variabil¬ 
ity, for the headcloths of similar pieces may be ‘pegged’ as on Herrmann 
1986, no. 1062, or formed of long cloisons, e.g. Herrmann 1986, no. 1090. 
Nevertheless, the use of ‘pegging’ as a form of colouring wigs is probably 
the most significant diagnostic marker for ivories of the ‘Ornate Group’ 
and has made possible the addition of the other pieces, such as the ‘Phar¬ 
aoh statuettes’. Other useful but not unique criteria are that panels are well 
proportioned and that only a limited selection of subjects, derived from 
Egypt, are employed. Technical features often include the use of a double 
frame, rather than the usual single one, and the presence of fitter’s marks 
on the backs and tenons of a number of examples. However, none of these 
factors is unique to the group, although they are additional criteria to use 
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when trying to assemble a style-group from the many examples scattered 
through the Fort and the palaces on the citadel. 

Another technical factor, so far recognized on only two North Syrian 
groups, is the employment of a specific tool, the ‘centred bit’ to cut dowel 
holes. This leaves a characteristic, wide shallow hole with a deeper hole in 
the centre. This type of dowel hole can be found on the backs of the 
‘roundcheeked and ringletted’ and the ‘flame and frond’ style-groups (pi. 
V:ll). Inlays of the ‘flame and frond’ group are also unusual. They are 
relatively large and were held in place by small pegs, the holes of which 
can be seen in many of the cloisons (pi. V: 12). 

Presence/A bsence 

When building her ‘South Syrian’ school, partially based on the famous 
Damascus basalt relief of a sphinx and on the Arslan Tash ivories, Winter 
suggested that “not only are the curving wings and simplified patterns on 
bib and shoulder consistent variations from Phoenician examples, but also 
other details, like the pronounced genitalia on the Arslan Tash sphinxes, 
are not at all typical of known Phoenician works” (Winter 1981: 106). 
Gubel, following Winter, recently noted that “emphasis on the animal’s sex 
and abdominal muscles as well as ... the flattened double crown’ of the 
well-known ninth or eighth century BCE basalt orthostat from Damascus in 
the kingdom of Aram should not be considered a typical Phoenician work 
of art in spite of its pronounced Egyptianizing features as the style reflects 
that of the local ‘South Syrian’ ivory carving tradition” (Gubel 2000: 190). 

The Damascus sculpture is certainly typically Intermediate in style - as 
is its geographical location in Aram - if indeed the bas-relief originated in 
Damascus. However, does ‘emphasis on the animal’s sex’ form an ade¬ 
quate workshop or tradition marker any more than the ‘triple flower’ or is 
this too an illustration of craftsman variability? A set of seven blinkers 
from the prolific Well AJ shows sphinxes striding over or beside human 
figures (Safer & al-Iraqi 1987: 122-123): genitalia are marked on only two 
of the seven examples (pi. VI: 13). The presence/absence of genitalia pre¬ 
sumably, therefore, reflects the preference of the craftsman rather than 
forming a workshop or tradition marker. 

Defining acceptable degrees of workshop variation 

One way of attempting to define levels of workshop variability is to turn to 
Assyria, which, with its strongly defined state art, is likely to have em¬ 
ployed more strictly applied artistic controls than in the changing world to 
the west. However, Layard was the first to observe at Nimrud that “the 
work of different artists may be plainly traced in the Assyrian edifices. 
Frequently where the outline is spirited and correct, and the ornament de- 
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signed with considerable taste, the execution is defective or coarse, evi¬ 
dently showing that, whilst a master drew the subject, the carving of the 
stone had been entrusted to an inferior workman. In many sculptures some 
parts are more highly finished than others, as if they had been retouched by 
an experienced sculptor ... It is rare to find an entire bas-relief equally well 
executed in all its parts” (Reade 1965: 127 from Layard 1849: 78). 

Reade also noted variation in the magical figures carved in the North 
West Palace: There are obvious differences between figures on reliefs from 
Room L cut in rather inferior stone, which had “slim waists, long necks, 
and thin arms and legs”, and those on slabs from Room S, whose figures 
have a “distinct style. They are thick-set, with emphatic limbs. Their hair is 
treated in great detail and given an abundance of curls; it hangs heavily 
down, breaking the line of the shoulder” (1965: 124-125, pi. XXIXa and 
c). And Paley commented that: “it is usual to find genies of the same room 
all having the same number of horns. This seems to be the result of an art¬ 
ist’s decision and is not dictated by iconographic tradition. There is a ten¬ 
dency for the heavy-set genies to have helmets with three horns; the slim¬ 
mer genies had two-horned helmets” (1976: 32). 

At the recent British Museum conference on Nimrud (March 2002), 
Roaf presented a study of the famous scene behind the throne base in 
Room B of the North West Palace (Strommenger & Hirmer 1964: pi. 191), 
showing the king standing either side of a stylised tree, flanked by genies. 
Even in this, arguably the most high-status relief in the palace, he was able 
to point out numerous variations in the carving, indicating its cutting by a 
team of sculptors rather than a master sculptor. 

Similar variation can be seen on Assyrian style ivories. First, there is 
the obvious technical difference of whether ivories were modelled or in¬ 
cised, a variation also echoed on designs carved on buckets on the genie 
reliefs of the North West Palace (Paley 1976: pi. 28a and b). However, 
there are also major differences in the actual quality of the incised work, 
again echoed on the reliefs. Compare the light incisions of details on Room 
G reliefs (Paley 1976: pi. 24a and b) and the much bolder lines of Room P 
(Paley 1976: pi. 24c). The designs on some incised ivories are easy to read, 
with deep and clear incisions, for instance those illustrated on Plates XIV 
and XV of Ivories in Assyrian Style (Mallowan & Davies 1970), while 
others are much more difficult, with faint incisions (Mallowan & Davies 
1970: pis. V, XVIII and XXIX, nos. 8, 64 and 100). 

Variation in technique is matched by variation in style and musculature, 
as can be seen, for instance, in the drawing and musculature of the Assy¬ 
rian bull on ivory plaques (Mallowan & Davies 1970: nos. 116-117 with 
nos. 112-114, 124-126). If this degree of variation was permitted in the 
state workshops of Assyria, then we must expect an even greater degree of 
variation in less established states. Such variability, of course, makes our 
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task harder. As Winter recognized in 1981 “products of human activity do 
not always fall into neatly definable taxonomies” (106). 

Provenance and distribution 

There are a number of interesting aspects as to provenance. One is that, 
despite the ferocious sacking of Nimrud, doubtless followed by its ‘work¬ 
ing over’ both during the repairs after the 614 sack and by the squatters 
sheltering in its ruins after 612, the actual findspot of the ivories can be a 
valuable aid in establishing sets and style-groups. Obviously some pieces 
were scattered and dropped, either during the looting process or the conse¬ 
quent repairs, of which the most obvious example is the fine Egyptian ala¬ 
baster vase from ZT 25 in the North West Palace, a fragment of which was 
found in the Town Wall Houses (Oates & Oates 2001: 41, fig. 20). 
Equally, two parts of the same blinker were found in Wells NN by the 
British School of Archaeology in Iraq and in Well AJ by the Iraqis (Safer 
& al-Iraqi: 137, no. 70, IM 79575 and IM 56639/ND 2243). 

The importance of findspot was already recognized by Mallowan & 
Davies (1970: p. I), who nevertheless catalogued the ivories by subject 
rather than location. Rearrange them according to provenance, and sets 
come together as if by magic. For instance, a number of fragmentary in¬ 
cised ivories with narrative scenes were found in the throne room B of the 
North West Palace and may well have decorated the royal throne (Herr¬ 
mann 1997: 287-289). They consist of vertical panels decorated with Assy¬ 
rian courtiers with hands clasped or kilted Assyrians carrying weapons 
(Mallowan & Davies 1970: nos. 9, 11, 15, 27-28), and horizontal panels 
with an enemy kissing the king’s feet, a chariot scene, horses, Assyrians 
with axes, and Assyrian soldiers and tributaries - in fact, parts of a typical 
narrative scene, similar to but not replicated on the reliefs (Mallowan & 
Davies 1970: nos. 4, 55, 58, 64, 5, 29, 32 and 80). 

The distribution of the different traditions of ivories is also significant. 
For instance, no Assyrian-style ivories were found in the storerooms of the 
SW Quadrant of Fort Shalmaneser, which contained ivories imported from 
the West, often in a fragmentary condition and stored after being stripped 
of their gold overlays. These were presumably destined for long-term stor¬ 
age rather than use. Assyrian style ivories, on the other hand, were found 
elsewhere in the Fort and citadel, with narrative versions concentrated in or 
adjacent to throne rooms/daises and were obviously used (Herrmann 
1992b: 24-25; 1997: 287-289). 

Different types of ivory have been recovered from different contexts. 
For instance, the majority of the pieces from the storerooms of the SW 
Quadrant formed parts of furniture, although there are sets of plaques 
making up small boxes or cup stands (fig. 1 ), as well as a collection of 
bridle harness in Room SW 37. Many of these belong to the Intermediate 
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and Phoenician traditions, with only a minority of North Syrian pieces. 
Typical North Syrian small objects, such as pyxides or fan-handles, seem 
to have been concentrated in the palaces of the citadel, being found princi¬ 
pally by Loftus in what is now recognized to be the Burnt Palace (Barnett 
1957) and more recently in Well AJ of the North West Palace (pi. V:12). 

This distribution raises interesting questions about the use/storage of 
ivory material. Do different contexts reflect different times of deposition of 
booty or different use? Equally, is it possible that different centres or areas 
concentrated on making different types of object? Was, for instance, the 
‘flame and frond’ centre a major producer of pyxides and fan handles, 
while Intermediate and Phoenician centres concentrated on boxes, cup 
stands and bridle harness? As we begin to reassemble the production of 
different centres, are we going to find specialist centres, as, for instance, 
today the craftsmen of Damascus and Isfahan excel in delicate inlay work? 

The time is ripe for a major reassessment of the ivories: as Winter 
commented in 1998, “It will be the task of a long-range secondary study of 
catalogued materials, once the entire assemblage of Nimrud ivories is pub¬ 
lished, to evaluate the coherence and validity of such groups” (151-152). 
Until that time, the naming of style-groups must remain provisional, both 
because some groups will be amalgamated - for instance, the ‘scaley wing’ 
sphinxes and the ‘hero and griffin’ panels were united into the ‘Crown and 
Scale’ group - and because our ultimate aim must be to identify the origi¬ 
nal location of the workshops and to set them into their archaeological 
contexts. Groups can then be named after their place of production. It has, 
for instance, been suggested that the ‘classic SW 7’ group may have orig- 



Fig. 1 Reconstruction of a ‘cupstand’ from Room SW 37 [after Herrmann 1986: fig. 1], 
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inated in Sam’al and the ‘flame and frond’ group in Bit Bahiani/Tell Halaf, 
but until there is a degree of general agreement, it is best to use less geo¬ 
graphically specific names. As the late W. L. Brown, a brilliant scholar 
who died too young, wrote in his review of R. D. Barnett’s magisterial 
publication of the Nimrud ivories, “It will clearly be a long time before all 
the problems connected with these ivories are completely solved” (1958: 
68 ). 
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Establishing group boundaries: 

Toward methodological refinement in the determination of 
sets as a prior condition to the analysis of cultural contact 
and/or innovation in first millennium BCE ivory carving 


Irene J. Winter 


The analysis of material culture, particularly luxury goods, as a means of 
determining cultural contact or innovation is essentially an exercise in 
comparison and classification: the first condition requiring spatial coordi¬ 
nates, the second temporal. In essence, the distinction corresponds to what 
used to be called ‘diffusion’ vs. ‘independent invention’ in the anthropo¬ 
logical literature of the 1950s, until it was realized that both trends exist 
simultaneously in any dynamic cultural system and must be assessed in 
terms of degrees of each - internal development and external receptivity - 
not absolutes of opposition! To pursue such an analytical exercise effec¬ 
tively requires the a priori establishment of ‘boundaries’ - between large 
culture areas such as Egypt and the Levant, for example, between regions, 
such as Phoenicia and Syria; or between smaller production units within 
regions, such as distinctive workshops or hands. For, to know whether 
there has been ‘contact’ between any two entities demands first that one 
knows that the two entities can be divided one from the other, while to 
know whether or not there has been ‘innovation’ requires that discrete and 
definable sets be measured before and after a given datum. Both of these 
assessments depend upon the identification of appropriate variables for 
observation, resulting in entities that can either be joined to or divided 
from one another. 

The present paper constitutes a cry for explicit, rigorous, and con¬ 
sciously-applied criteria in arguments related to the establishment of such 
sets, using the Phoenician and Syrian luxury goods from the Levant - par¬ 
ticularly ivory carving - as the ground from which to then speak about 
artistic production and cultural contact in the early first millennium BCE. 
These works are the product of archaeological recovery, often found far 
from their presumed places of manufacture; and part of the problem with 
our incomplete and less-than-ideal archaeological record is, of course, that 
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often the claimed markers (or artifacts) for establishing distinct groups - 
stylistic, typological, technological - constitute the only ‘evidence’ we 
have for those very boundaries, so that we are more prone than is comfort¬ 
able to circularity of argument (see on this problem, Cowgill 1970). Nev¬ 
ertheless, it is argued that with rigorous analysis, the works can yield sig¬ 
nificant information about both production and cultural interaction. 1 

The study of innovation requires historical depth: the requisite mini¬ 
mum of two measuring points in some temporal sequence permits demon¬ 
stration of change from a prior state to a new one. Cultural contact can be 
claimed at a single point in time, but only if characteristic ‘markers’ have 
first been associated with one discrete cultural entity and then observed to 
appear in another. Ideally, this phenomenon too must be able to be meas¬ 
ured diachronically, establishing first the moments ‘before’ contact and 
then ‘after’ through the absence/presence of such markers. And, if we are 
to avoid the circularity noted above, it is useful to draw upon additional, 
corroborating evidence for historical contact - linguistic, textual, or other 
artifactual. 

Many studies of contact and/or innovation have been undertaken in our 
field; nevertheless, progress notwithstanding, we have yet to achieve either 
systematic and rigorous guidelines for adequate observation and the con¬ 
struction of variables, or the means to evaluate the adequacy of criteria 
used for interpretation. Notably missing is the development of an appropri¬ 
ate scale for measuring the intensity of cultural contact and interaction as 
distinct from the mere presence/absence of identifiable other-cultural ele¬ 
ments (on which, see Winter 2000). An important next step in the devel¬ 
opment of our analytical tools, therefore, would be to find ways to assess 
the permeability of boundaries between cultural/historical entities and the 
nature of interaction/absorption, beyond the merely impressionistic - for 
example, the ‘degrees’ of ‘Egyptian-ness’ in Phoenician ivories (usually 
called ‘a lot’ or ‘strong’),. South Syrian ivories (‘somewhat less’) and 
North Syrian (‘none’ or ‘a lot less than the other two’). We further need to 
establish adequate markers of both places concerned if we are to argue for 
contact between them; and we need sufficient chronological controls to 
establish, for example, whether the egyptianizing elements observed in the 
first millennium Phoenician ivories are the product of first millennium 
interaction or represents a legacy left within the region from second mil¬ 
lennium interaction that has since been subject to internal development. 
The motif of an egyptianizing male walking with animals, represented on 
ivory plaques found at Nimrud (Herrmann 1992: nos. 298-303, pis. 56-61), 


1 Note, however, the cautions expressed in Lilyquist 1998, concerning the premature use 
of artifacts, particularly ivory carvings, as evidence for inter-cultural political connec¬ 
tions; also in Flood 2001, regarding the frequency of paradox and inconsistency in tex¬ 
tual support, and thus the complexity of the requisite historiographic analysis when 
scholars attempt to contextualize visual culture in terms of broader cultural interaction. 
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could in fact represent either first millennium contact with Egypt (on 
which, see Niwinski 2000, Gubel 2000b) or a legacy from the second, as a 
plaque from Ras Shamra makes clear that the motif was already known in 
the Levant in the earlier period (Desroches-Noblecourt 1956: fig. 181). 
Similarly, comparison of the Ras Shamra ivory bed with one of the SW 7 
chair panels from Nimrud suggests that there was significant continuity 
across the millennial divide in techniques of furniture making, joining and 
mounting of plaques into larger panels (Schaeffer 1954: pis. viii-x; Mal- 
lowan and Herrmann 1974: pi. I), just as the griffin-slayer mirror-handle 
from Enkomi suggests continuity in motif to the same motif found on ivo¬ 
ries of both Phoenician and North Syrian style in the first millennium (e.g., 
Kantor 1960: fig. 24; Herrmann 1986: pi. 71). In short, while Gubel 
(2000a: 210) has made a good case for revitalized Egyptian influence upon 
the art of the Levant in the early first millennium, we need to factor in pos¬ 
sibilities of second-to-first millennium continuities within the Levant be¬ 
fore we can speak confidently of first millennium inter-cultural contact, 
perhaps seeing some motifs as illustrative of the former, while others are 
the product of the latter. 

With these examples in mind, the present paper raises questions related 
to determination of and criteria for weighting attributes argued to be both 
diagnostic and discriminatory, as we move toward a taxonomy that will 
enable us to reconstruct production units appropriate to the ivories of the 
early first millennium BCE in the Ancient Near East. I should like to focus 
here on the requisite steps in set formation and boundary recognition, with 
the understanding that well-defined variables and adequate measurement 
devices are required to deal with the establishment of groups to be studied 
in the first place, before issues of change, innovation and contact can be 
studied. In other words, a prior step to speaking about trade, gifting, influ¬ 
ence and/or emulation is to determine accurately the point of origin of 
those goods that have been preserved to us in the archaeological record; 
just as a prior step to speaking about production units and their economic 
consequences - professional workshops vs. cottage industries, hierarchies 
of manufacture, or centers of production - is the determination of stylistic 
and other criteria sufficient to distinguish sets and sub-sets. 

Group determination, hence boundary recognition, rests largely upon 
systematic description and the implicit or explicit ranking of variables. For 
the ivories of the first half of the first millennium BCE, I have argued else¬ 
where (congruent with Dirk Wicke’s paper in the present volume) that 
‘iconography,’ or subject matter, is not as good an indicator of hand, 
school or place as is ‘style,’ or way of rendering, since many themes - for 
example, the use of certain motifs in equestrian ornaments - cross media, 
existing in both ivory and bronze, and also cross linguistic and political 
boundaries (see Winter 1988). The motif of a composite, winged animal, 
for example, may be seen on Phoenician- and (South) Syrian-style eques- 
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trian blinkers from Nimrud as well as on North Syrian/Anatolian-style 
blinkers from Gordion and elsewhere, and the same motif is also depicted 
on blinkers worn by horses in sculpture and relief from the kingdoms of 
Sam’al and Assyria (see Wicke 1999: figs. 4, 13, 19, 24, 29-30). We there¬ 
fore have a motif (and presumably a meaning for the motif) that is common 
to at least West Semitic/Aramaic, Luwian and Akkadian-speaking polities. 
That there may well have been some locale-specific or production-group- 
specific themes seems evident, and may be argued for individual cases; 
however once popular, motives can and do cross both time and space with 
ease, making them less sensitive indicators when the issue of origins is 
under consideration than the idiosyncracies of ‘facture,’ or style. 

Apart from the rare cases in which the origins of style are purposefully 
obscured for historically arguable reasons (see Feldman 2002), style is 
generally associated with ‘hand’ (Sauerlander 1983). ‘Hands’ produce 
individual works, the characteristics of which we, as analysts, recognize as 
style. In instances where we have evidence for the mobility of craftsmen 
through elite exchange, migration or capture (e.g., Sasson 1990: 24), the 
movement of styles becomes a possibility that must be taken seriously; and 
we are fortunate that the textual record of the Ancient Near East is so rich 
in letters, administrative archives and annals that record such artisanal 
movement. However, the presumption of a professional class of mobile 
craftsmen has often stood as an unexamined ‘black box’ explanation when 
all else fails - as in the insistence that the only way to explain the bronze 
shields from the Idean Cave is by the displacement of Near Eastern crafts¬ 
men to Crete (see broad discussion in Hoffman 1997; also Braun- 
Holzinger & Matthaus 2000; Boardman 2000: 326). For the most part, 
‘style’ is both more local and more locatable than iconography, whether 
vested in the individual, the workshop, the locale, the broader region or the 
period as a whole. In general, therefore, it is style - tied not to the more 
transmittable repertoire, but. to praxis - that becomes the principal criterion 
by which attribution is determined - whether at the micro-level of individ¬ 
ual hand, or at the macro-level of region or period. 

Now, this is surely a truism within the History of Art, stylistic analysis 
being a technique long applied by connoisseurs and classifiers, and theo¬ 
rized since the mid-nineteenth century as determination of the ‘hand’ of a 
master intersected with issues of value, both financial and cultural. But 
each sub-field has its own history of making such determinations operative, 
and the Ancient Near East has not been exempt from debates surrounding 
attribution studies. 

As we seek to explore the explanatory potential of attribution studies, I 
am persuaded that only if we agree to discuss our underlying assumptions 
and explicitly rank-order the power of our diagnostic variables will we 
make empirical progress. To that end, I submit that no one in our sub-field 
can approach such problems without both a familiarity with recent debates 
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in anthropological archaeology concerning classification and typology, on 
the one hand, and a familiarity with the art historical literature of connois- 
seurship - in particular, the work of Giovanni Morelli and John Beazley, 
among others - on the other. 

Morelli is best known for his argument that the individual hand betrays 
itself in ‘unconscious ways of making’ - observable in the shapes of ears 
or the patterns of garment folds. He distinguished these unconscious traces 
from the more conscious aspects of detail and rendering that an artist or 
workshop would do by design, and which through imitation or reference 
could actually obscure authorship. Morelli then used his diagnostic fea¬ 
tures to distinguish the work of various Renaissance masters. His princi¬ 
ples, published in 1892 as Italian Painters. Critical Studies of their Works. 
The Borghese and Doria Galleries in Rome, became the foundation for all 
attribution studies of the late nineteenth and twentieth century. 

Beazley worked on the establishment of individual ‘hands’ in the study 
of Greek vase painting for virtually all of his professional life, relying 
largely upon his experience and self-styled ‘eye’ (Beazley 1951: 2) to jus¬ 
tify the grouping of works under the rubric of a single master or workshop 
(see recent discussion in Neer 1997, and complete bibliography of 
Beazley’s works in Ashmolean Museum 1967). That he was so often accu¬ 
rate is a testimony both to his experience and his eye; but he was also noto¬ 
riously reluctant to discuss methodology or to make explicit his criteria for 
a given attribution (Neer 1997: 16; and see also Roaf 1983: 15). 2 What he 
shares with Morelli is the fact that his enterprise was essentially classifi- 
catory, as is ours with ivories, seals, or indeed any medium that allows for 
the establishing of clusters toward either an ascription of place of origin or 
of workshop/hand. 

What has changed, however, is a willingness to rely upon the connois¬ 
seur’s prestige and authority in order to carry the argument; today, one 
must bring to the table articulate-able criteria both necessary and sufficient 
to sustain attributions. 

To begin an exploration of the methodology, or methodologies, by 
which we would argue today, I would like to make a case for the need for 
‘clusters of variables,’ as distinct from single or paired elements, if one is 
going to attempt to establish coherent groups. I dare to use the Attic ‘bilin¬ 
gual’ vases as a case in point, before moving to works of the Ancient Near 
East. 


2 Beazley ruminated a bit on method in his Attic Red-Figured Vases in American Muse¬ 
ums of 1918 (p. v. Introduction), when he noted that the “p rocess (of attribution) ... con¬ 
sists of drawing a conclusion from observation of a great many details,” however he did 
not make explicit at each moment of attribution just what those details are, how they 
construe, and why some are more diagnostic than others. As noted by Neer (1997), 
Beazley 1922 and 1927 come closest to a serious discussion of his ‘method’ of analysis. 
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These vessels, decorated with narrative panels in black figure on one 
side, red figure on the other, are dated to the decade of ca. 530-520 BCE. 
Scholarly debate has centered upon whether the differences apparent in 
rendering of the same themes on opposing sides - Herakles driving a bull 
to sacrifice (pi. VII: 1-2), for example, or Ajax and Achilles casting lots 
(Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, 01.8037) - are due to differences inherent 
in the technical possibilities of drawing and kiln-firing in the two proc¬ 
esses, or due to production by different individuals. The terms of this de¬ 
bate have centered on close observation and the articulation of multiple 
criteria in order to reach a conclusion regarding one artist or two. Thus, 
issues of spatial composition, relationship to margins and borders, decora¬ 
tive elements, proportion of figures, degrees of overlap and small detail 
rendering have been adduced, and in present scholarly opinion at least, 
seem to suggest that technical process is not enough to account for the 
apparent differences. Beazley’s (1951: 75-77) and John Boardman’s (1988: 
105) opinion of ‘general congruence of style,’ and hence a single artist, 
notwithstanding, I find I have been far more persuaded by the differences 
between the two sides pointed out by Beth Cohen (1978) and Susanna Eb- 
binghaus (personal communication based upon unpublished research, 
1990) - especially in the way in which figures pierce the margins in red- 
figure but not in black, the animation in floral elements or lack thereof, and 
the details of rendering in beard and face - and so, like them, would put my 
vote on two different artists. As a next step in the analytical process, the 
association of the red-figure sides of the bilinguals with the signed work of 
the Andokides Painter has been used to broaden the cluster; while the sty¬ 
listic unities of the black-figure sides seem to point to another artist, known 
as the Lysippides Painter, who is thought to have been a pupil of the great 
black-figure master, Exekias, particularly in view of Exekias’ version of 
Ajax and Achilles casting lots on a Black-figure amphora (discussed in 
Beazley 1951: 65). In this way, a picture of the repertoire of a single artist 
can be built up, as well as relationships between artists. That different 
painters could have rendered the same motifs is self-evident. What matters 
in the long run is that, in effect, multi-variate analysis is being used at the 
most specific level to distinguish similarity and/or difference, leading to 
conclusions regarding individual ‘hand’ - in the case of the bi-lingual 
Greek vases, diagnostic markers in rendering and composition distinguish 
two artists, while those same or additional markers can be used to link the 
identified artists to other works, whether as personal products, or in an 
artistic lineage. 3 


3 It is an aid in the study of Greek vase-making and painting that authorship can some¬ 
times be established by the presence of signatures - potters and painters who declare 
themselves as such on their products. These signatures then serve as the banners under 
which to gather unsigned vessels as well. Roaf (1983) has used mason’s marks as a sub¬ 
stitute for signatures in his study of figures in procession on the Persepolis reliefs, and 
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Similar criteria can and should be applied to the corpus of ivory carv¬ 
ings known from Fort Shalmaneser, Nimrud, and beyond to the larger 
group of ivories known from the early first millennium BCE in the Ancient 
Near East, since the sample is more than sufficient to allow for both multi¬ 
variate and cluster-analysis. Some of the analytical processes employed to 
date have been described by Georgina Herrmann (1986, 1992, 2000), in¬ 
cluding the assembling of “like with like,” and a dependence upon “the 
trained eye observant of tiny detail” (Herrmann 2000: 272), which suggests 
close affinity with Beazley, although always with the diagnostic details 
articulated. When I questioned some of Georgina Herrmann’s groupings 
some years ago in reviews of her publications of the ivories from Room 
SW 37 of the Fort and from various other rooms (Winter 1992, 1998), it 
was with issues not of detail, but of the hierarchy of multiple criteria in 
mind. Herrmann’s important attempt to create sub-groups within the ivory 
assemblage notwithstanding, I felt that the complex problem of attribution 
had been inappropriately reduced to one or two ‘cameo’ elements - like the 
co-variance of flame markings on animal haunches and leafy frond-like 
wings and plants - as criteria for membership in a given group. To my 
mind, these criteria needed to be tested against competing ‘markers’ that, 
once one began to work with a larger set of variables, I felt could be used 
to suggest alternative clusters or major sub-divisions within a given group. 

For such an enterprise, Whitney Davis’ more complex paradigm for 
stylistic analysis - notably his insistence upon polythetic sets, in which 
each artifact studied was seen to possess a number but not all of the attrib¬ 
utes characteristic of the set at large, while no single attribute was to be 
found in every artifact of the group - seems to have far greater utility 
(Davis 1990: 19). 

The problem we face is addressed directly in the archaeological litera¬ 
ture dealing with typology (for a history of the ‘Typology Debate,’ see Hill 
& Evans 1972, and more recently, Adams & Adams 1991: esp. 278ff). At 
issue is the sorting and classification of artifacts toward meaningful 
groups, using well-formed variables and a conscious determination of ap¬ 
propriate dimensions for measurement (Hunt, n.d.: chs. 3 & 4). 4 


similar fitters’ or carvers’ marks on the reverse of some ivories can be used similarly to 
construct sets (see Millard, this volume). Unfortunately, in the ancient Near East, we 
have virtually no signed works - with the exception of a brief inscription on a relief slab 
from Neo-Hittite Karatepe, which names two Luwian individuals, although whether they 
name themselves as scribes or as sculptors is uncertain (see Laroche 1958; Hawkins 
2000: 68-70 [Karatepe 4]). In the determination of viable ivory clusters, however, we 
are forced to identify tell-tale stylistic markers in lieu of named carvers. 

4 For a discussion of why our resultant groups would represent a classificatory system but 
not necessary a taxonomy, which implies a hierarchy of units, see Adams & Adams 
1991: 202ff; but at the same time, when our groups are ordered hierarchically according 
to distinctions of hand/workshop/locale, etc., then the levels produced could be said to 
correspond to individual taxa. That dimensions should be based upon single compo- 
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I cannot emphasize enough that Herrmann’s early attempts at classifi¬ 
cation were, and remain, important as pilot subdivisions within a corpus 
happily large enough to yield important clusters. Her choice of the termi¬ 
nology ‘groups’ for the clusters was also an acute, and I assume purpose¬ 
ful, ambiguity, avoiding the pitfalls of having to assign the resultant sets to 
individuals, workshops or places. Nevertheless, the fact that one could 
come up with counter-arguments and/or alternative groupings suggested 
that the criteria - the distinguishing markers - for the groups were not yet 
either sufficiently inclusive or decisive. Nor did the analysis include an 
explicit ranking of variables such that one could argue, for example, that 
compositional factors like the space between hoofs, or the guilloche bor¬ 
ders on pyxides was more or less important than the presence of the so- 
called ‘flame’ marking on depicted animals (compare, for example, pi. 
VIII:3 & 4). 

The elevation of unranked variables to diagnostic status and the isola¬ 
tion of reductive markers risk becoming a free-for-all, with the authority of 
one speaker/interpreter pitted against that of another. The gift of the ‘New 
Archaeology’ of the 1960s and 70s was precisely to take away ‘argument 
by authority’ or ‘experience’ (such as relied upon by Beazley), and lay the 
responsibility instead on the quality of the data and the analysis. Despite 
considerable resistance in our sub-field to such a move, it is my belief that 
both the data and the analytic processes applied must be as explicit as they 
are rigorous , especially since, as with any stylistic analysis, the boundaries 
between sets are never clear-cut. The case is not unlike that faced by foren¬ 
sic experts who deal with handwriting. For, as is well known, even the 
same individual has a wide range of signatures, depending upon space 
available, degree of fatigue or health, time of day, type of document, etc. 
Where I had not been persuaded by several of the ivory clusters was in 
how the ‘distinctive characteristics’ of particular groups - ‘Flame and 
Frond,’ ‘Triple Flower’ or ‘Scaly Wing’ - then became the sole defining 
features, or markers, of a unit. Instead, it seemed necessary to demonstrate 
as part of the analysis just how such supposedly distinctive characteristics 
co-varied with other attributes, such as spatial distribution, composition, 
details, proportion - much as was done for the bilingual Attic vases. In¬ 
deed, once such additional attributes were added to the analysis, I felt one 


nents susceptible to ‘measure’ (not necessarily numerically; scales can be nominal, ordi¬ 
nal, interval or ratio), while classes then should represent clusters of dimensions, is dis¬ 
cussed in Hunt n.d.: ch. 3, 33-34. The broader issue of whether resultant classification 
groups, typologies and/or taxonomies are understood to be inherent in an assemblage 
and discovered through analysis by the analyst or instead are thought to be imposed 
upon the assemblage by the analyst is hotly debated (Adams & Adams 1991; Hill & Ev¬ 
ans 1972); the implications for our materials are not insignificant, whether one uses the 
groups to discuss production and consumption of luxury goods or cognitive semantics 
(on which, Lakoff 1987), and would warrant further discussion. 
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could come up with quite different groupings, or at least, different bounda¬ 
ries between sub-sets (Winter 1992: 137-138). 

To those added variables - space, composition, detail, proportion - one 
could also add an assessment of the absorption of ‘foreign’ or cross¬ 
boundary elements, and equally, questions of technique and material. Cer¬ 
tainly, the same person can carve furniture plaques intaglio for one purpose 
and in raised relief for another; however, if one adds technical aspects to 
the analysis, then how the carving is executed becomes yet another among 
the distinctive traits of individual pieces, significant in some cases, not in 
others. Such distinctions would include whether carving is deep or shal¬ 
low, rounded or angular; whether eyes are deep set or not, with drilled 
pupils or not; how the backs of plaques are treated and whether they in¬ 
clude fitters’ marks. On occasion, such technological factors may serve as 
boundary markers, on other occasions, they will not; but only if they are 
always, not just occasionally, included can their explanatory possibilities 
be plumbed. Once certain traits can be seen to co-vary with other traits, 
they will serve to strengthen the arguments for boundaries between diverse 
works or groupings based upon hand, workshop, locale or region. 

In the end, we are never likely to come to perfect agreement on either 
significant markers or boundaries. But I would like to suggest that before 
we go ahead and try to establish valid groupings, we work first on the de¬ 
velopment of a mental checklist of elements that need to be accounted for, 
from the macro-level (i.e., composition) to the micro-level (i.e., details like 
the haunch marking). For, and this is a gloss on the limited value of ico¬ 
nography in the determination of work-groups: if the flame-marking should 
turn out to be iconographically significant - i.e., indicating some sacred 
quality of the animal or association with a deity, as suggested by Helene 
Kantor many years ago for the lion’s shoulder hair whorl (1947) - then one 
cannot expect it not to migrate along with the whole animal body/motif 
(which could explain its presence on works from Hama and Tell Halaf to 
Nimrud and Hasanlu, and seen as well on a clay plaque from Zin- 
cirli/Sam’al - von Luschan 1943: pi. 9i). That is to say, if such a detail also 
carries meaning, it would not serve as a good indicator of Morelli’s uncon¬ 
scious betrayal of ‘hand’ or group; nor could it then constitute proof of 
attribution except within a cultural sphere of shared meaning too broad to 
be useful. Only if the flame-marking, to stay with that example, can be 
shown to co-vary consistently and exclusively with a cluster of other at¬ 
tributes would one be safe in ranking it high on a list of operative variables 
for attribution exercises. And even then, given that Kantor (1956: 173) has 
shown that such markings cross the divide between the second and the first 
millennium, to establish just presence/absence is not sufficient; rather, the 
manner of rendering this detail has to be discriminated (compare, for ex¬ 
ample, the flame markings on lion and sphinx haunches, pi. VIII:3 & 4), 
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and hopefully also then shown to co-vary with ways of rendering in other, 
less conscious details. 

Such clusters of variables are more difficult to extrapolate and to argue 
for than the isolation of single, defining elements. They presuppose the 
ranking of individual variables in importance with respect to one another, 
which then requires careful argument for a given analytical exercise. But I 
fear that if we do not take the rigor of our arguments up a few notches, we 
risk falling back on exercises (and historical reconstructions) that will only 
prove faulty in the long run. 

It is important to remember that we are using the resultant classification 
of ivory carvings to solve quite complex problems: that is, not merely the 
establishment of ‘hands’ or ‘workshops’ as in attribution studies of Euro¬ 
pean painting or Greek vases, but questions of regional/ cultural conceptu¬ 
alization and production. I am persuaded that once we acknowledge the 
complexity of the problems represented by a given sample - whether seals, 
ivories, metalwork, or reliefs - and the pitfalls therefore of simplifying the 
analytical process, we will also be able to deal better with the materials. 
Classical scholars like Beazley actually have had it relatively easy, given 
centralized production within Athens for most of the high-end pottery un¬ 
der scrutiny. Analysts could therefore concentrate on issues of hand and 
workshop, without adding problems of locale and region to attribution 
studies. The situation of production in the Ancient Near East, if present 
models are accurate, suggests instead a decentralized system of production, 
with multiple centers participating in the making of luxury goods, both 
within and across regional borders (Winter 1977; Herrmann 2000). Were 
this not the case, we would not have the problems we have even to deter¬ 
mine whether there is a valid ‘South Syrian’ group of ivories showing 
some of the characteristics of both contemporary Phoenician and North 
Syrian works, or whether there are sub-sets within one or another of these 
larger regional groups, in addition to trying to establish the finer criteria 
for identifying individual hands or local centers. 

It seems important to keep in mind that the boundaries between such 
sets - whether associated with individual hand, workshop, locale, region - 
are never going to be clear-cut. This is the handwriting/forensics problem 
as well: whether observable variations can be said to represent the same 
individual on different days or at different stages of career, say, or two 
individuals with some proximity: father teaching son, master teaching ap¬ 
prentice, or partners in a production unit. Equally, boundaries between 
workshops in a single town, or between towns in a single cultural region, 
will never be clear-cut; for there will always be shared characteristics that 
cross sub-set divides, or historical evidence suggesting the movement of 
individuals, thereby making some aspects of the range within workshop 
production indistinguishable from the larger set of local production, or 
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making local production consonant with the grosser attributes of the over¬ 
all region. 

As but one example, the well-known group of furniture panels from 
Room SW 7 in Fort Shalmaneser are generally attributed to a single center 
of production, despite the fact that they show a remarkable range of quality 
in the individual plaques and panels that constitute the chair backs they 
once decorated (Mallowan & Flerrmann 1974; Winter 1977). Within the 
group, it is easy to make clusters of some of the SW 7 plaques that share 
commonalities of facial features, dress, composition, and floral elements, 
even if from different panels (e.g., Mallowan & Herrmann 1974: pis. VI & 
XV); it is much harder to assume that if one local individual were capable 
of as careful work as is evident in, for example, a panel consisting of 
plaques showing four standing kilted males and two females, then a neigh¬ 
bor on another bench or across the street in the souk could be producing 
plaques that manifest the awkward shoulders and shortened forearms of 
male figures in inverted flower-pot helmets (pi. IX:5 & 6 = Mallowan & 
Herrmann 1974: pis. LXXVI, XLVIII)! Yet it must be underscored that a 
similar range occurs in the Parthenon metopes, where Frank Brommer 
(1967) has argued that, had the individual slabs been found separately, they 
would have been dated - according not only to quality, but to degrees of 
progress from ‘archaic’ to fully realized ‘classical’ - over a 35-year period; 
however, all had to have been done within a 6-year period given the con¬ 
struction schedule and their placement on the building. We must therefore 
be careful in establishing boundaries of either time or space because of 
variation in quality alone. 

Once we acknowledge that there will be blurred boundaries between 
virtually all sub-sets in real life/history, it becomes all the more incumbent 
upon us to rank our variables into those of greater and lesser value as crite¬ 
ria in a given argument - for example, whether the sinuous plant stalks and 
open garments on some of the SW 7 plaques should be weighted more or 
less than differences in quality of execution or the presence of the winged 
sun disk in one individual plaque as distinct from another when deciding 
on individual hands or work units (e.g.,/?/. IX:6 & 7; and see Mallowan & 
Herrmann 1974: pis. I, VI, XVIII-XIX, XXI, XXVII, XXVIII). In the end, 
it is not at all sure we shall be able to recognize and classify all works, 
placing them definitively on one or another side of a boundary dividing 
individuals, workshops, and/or localities of production; but with multiple, 
ranked variables and greater complexity in analysis, we can start to address 
the problem and to account for the blurred boundaries we do encounter! 

That a model of decentralized production is likely to be accurate for the 
Ancient Near East in the first half of the first millennium BCE is not yet 
definitively demonstrated; but it is supported by the ethnographic record of 
Syrian and Anatolian craft production in the nineteenth and twentieth cen¬ 
turies, where individual villages contributed goods to markets in regional 
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centers, with the cities then distributing the goods to end consumers. The 
model seems to fit the textual evidence for the early first millennium BCE 
as well. Yet this model of multiple centers of production and decentralized 
manufacture cannot be applied automatically, and can still lead to different 
conclusions. Herrmann has attributed the large set of ivories she has desig¬ 
nated as the ‘Flame and Frond’ group to Tell Halaf (ancient Guzana), 
based upon an argued homology between fixed monuments and luxury 
items (Herrmann 1989) - a relationship that Helene Kantor first, then I, 
argued as ‘too literal,’ suggesting instead a reverse formation in which the 
movable works could have been used as models for the sculptures (Winter 
1989). I then sought to locate the production of these ivories in the more 
sophisticated neighboring center of Carchemish (especially in view of the 
fact that there actually is a flame marking on the haunch of this animal 
from the King’s Gate, and where other parallels can also be demonstrated 
between the ivories and reliefs in style, composition, subject matter and 
overall omateness!). Herrmann has reviewed this difference in interpreta¬ 
tion (2000: 275-276); what it illustrates is that, when you have two indi¬ 
viduals reconstructing very different historical scenarios, it is all the more 
important for the argument to rest upon the data, weighting of ranked at¬ 
tributes, and criteria of analysis, not on the authority of an individual, or on 
an assumed but unstated hierarchy of values. 

But I would also submit that underlying this particular debate is two 
different models of production and distribution. My argument in the case 
of the SW 7 ivories had been that, unless other more compelling arguments 
prevail, one should be able to tie the production of movable goods to 
places where the fixed monuments manifest the same stylistic (and some¬ 
times iconographic) properties - hence their origin around Zincirli, ancient 
Sam’al (Winter 1977). Herrmann, in her attribution of the ‘Flame and 
Frond’ group to Tell Halaf/Guzana, actually employed this same principle: 
if the Zincirli reliefs share elements with and therefore anchor the SW 7 
ivories, then the Halaf reliefs, with their haunch markings on animals 
identical to those on the ivories, should anchor the latter group. I, however, 
was resisting my own prior formulation in this case, emphasizing instead 
the qualification noted above: unless other more compelling arguments 
prevail. I insisted that a different principle must be active: the rarer de¬ 
pendency of fixed stone monuments upon movable/luxury goods. The his¬ 
torical alternative, that this very sophisticated group of ivories had actually 
been manufactured in a neighboring polity to the west of Tell Halaf, most 
likely Carchemish, was based upon the size, importance, wealth and cen¬ 
trality of the latter, which, I felt, was far more conducive to sophisticated 
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luxury production than the smaller, less-developed, and largely politically 
dependent city-state of Guzana. 5 

How, then, can we hope to make progress in untangling competing hy¬ 
potheses, given the limits of archaeological evidence and the lack of tex¬ 
tual support concerning production? (And I submit that it is important to do 
so if we hope to make progress in understanding the social organization of 
artistic production and distribution - either for its own sake or as a prior 
step toward reconstructing cultural contact and/or innovation.) First, I 
would suggest that we set up several collective and collaborative exercises, 
with a designated body of material amenable to attribute analysis, along the 
lines of the system used by Michael Roaf in his study of artistic hands and 
work groups manifest in the carving of the Persepolis reliefs (Roaf 1983). 

For Persepolis, Roaf was aided by the presence of sculptor’s marks, but 
could independently construct his clusters on Morellian grounds through 
the isolation of attributes and details of rendering, the mathematical as¬ 
sessment of resultant patterns through the generation of similarity matrices. 
Shared features could then be shown to co-vary with the makers’ marks on 
selected reliefs, plotted in dendrograms; and from this, Roaf could then 
reconstruct the work teams that produced the individual carvings. To 
mount a similar analysis for the ivories, one could begin with one of 
Herrmann’s groups, such as the ‘Flame and Frond’ or ‘Pointed Ear’; or one 
could start from scratch. I have wondered, for example, whether we might 
not profitably investigate the surprisingly understudied female ivory heads, 
both in the round as part of free-standing female figures, and in relief - 
including the ‘Women at the Window’ (Suter 1992), the female sphinxes, 
and others - applying Morelli’s principles as we look at individual facial 
features, hair rendering, headdress, ornaments, etc. (e.g., pi. X:8 & 9). 
Once those attributes are identified, one can then look to co-variance with 
secondary, associated elements, such as the rendering of balustrades in the 
‘Women at the Window’ plaques, wing treatment in female sphinxes, etc.), 
in order to see whether meaningful clusters emerge based upon multivari¬ 
ate analysis (see, for example, Barnett 1975: pis. LXV, LXXII-LXXIII, 
XCIII, CXXXVI, etc.; Herrmann 1986: pis. 68, 86, 89-92, 103-107, 112- 
119, 122-123, 142, etc.; 1992: pis. 18, 19, 20, 35, 38, 43, 45, 46, 50, 56, 
etc.). 

Herrmann has already begun the process by suggesting that some 
‘Women at the Window’ from Room S 10 of Fort Shalmaneser could rep¬ 
resent Phoenician work, while another piece from the same room “may 
belong to a North Syrian group” (1992: pis. 18 & 19). Yet another female 
figure, attributed to Herrmann’s ‘Wig and Wing’ group, is said to have 
close relatives among the ivories found at Khorsabad, and also at Arslan 


5 Such reversals were indeed attested in antiquity, as demonstrated by the inscription on 
one of the gateways at the early Buddhist site of Sanchi, where the stone carving was 
dedicated by local ivory carvers (cited in Winter 1989). 
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Tash (1992: 30-32), which then allows for broader, cross-site groupings, 
since we know that such luxury goods could be and were distributed well 
beyond their places of manufacture. Complex to tease apart would be dif¬ 
ferent notions of ‘beauty’ as distinct from differing aspects of ‘style’. Care 
would need to be taken to not simply buy into Western notions of ‘mas¬ 
tery’ and value judgments - as calling one plaque ‘The Mona Lisa of Nim- 
rud’ and relegating a companion piece to the status of ‘The Ugly Sister’ 
(Mallowan 1963) - but rather, to seek indigenous standards of beauty from 
the ivories themselves, from other contemporary works, from textual evi¬ 
dence, or from the ethno-historic record for later periods. Here, too, the 
ranking of significant variables is essential - as, for example, not assuming 
the importance of a tucked ‘archaic’ smile as a distinguishing characteris¬ 
tic, based upon modem familiarity with early Greek sculpture, when ivo¬ 
ries otherwise closely related in hair style and rendering of eyes have dif¬ 
ferent mouths. If we are to use our analytic exercises as attempts to recon¬ 
struct processes of craft production in the Ancient Near East, not just as 
mirrors of ourselves and our own values, then consciousness of methodol¬ 
ogy and analytical rigor must be as important as the results we come up 
with. 

With the greatest of hesitation, therefore, I present a preliminary list of 
elements that could serve as discriminators in such analytical enterprises, 
acknowledging at the same time the importance of refining and scaling the 
list below, such that it might serve as a starting point for future analysis: 

I. First step: isolate meaningful units for the particular study (here, ivory carving) 

1. Hand 

2. Workshop 

3. Locale - urban center or its immediate surround 

4. Region - culturally, sometimes ethnically and linguistically, identified as 
coherent 

5. Period 

II. Second step: articulate the progression from more specific to more general 

characteristics: 

1. Indicative of hand [Morelli, unconscious signature elements; Sauerlander, 
‘style’: stilus] 

• individual facial features 

• proportion of facial features 

• proportion of bodies 

• details of dress or body treatment 

• additive elements [equivalent to ‘signature elements,’ of limited distribution, 
co-varying with stylistic evidence for a single hand] 

• relation to edges of spatial field 

• composition 

• degrees of overlap of elements/figures 

• positive-negative space proportions 
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[these last 4 then allowing one to expand the group by association, across motifs (it 
is here that the pyxides are singularly important, as unlike individual plaques, they 
combine several motifs on a single, relatively small object one could argue would 
have been continuously worked by a single individual, further expanding the reper¬ 
toire of either individual or set - see, for example, Barnett 1975 (1957): SI, where 
human-animal combat, chariot hunt, female deity all appear).] 

• carving techniques 

• mounting techniques 

[this, of course, is where selected diagnostic markers and boundaries become im¬ 
portant: whether the hair curls of a lion-slayer, a griffin-slayer and his griffin in 
conjunction with the low-relief carving and trapezoidal shape of certain plaques 
permit us to group two related motifs, before determining whether the curls are suf¬ 
ficient to extend the set further to relief and openwork fragments of griffins in com¬ 
bat or opposing a central palmette tree (e.g., Herrmann 1986: from nos. 78-79 to 
127-155 to 1054-1055?] 

• overall judgments of quality 

2. Indicative of Workshop 

• commonality of theme despite some individuation of hand 

• ‘conscious signature elements’ that could transcend hand 

[arguments that might permit us to conclude that more than different individuals 
worked on individual plaques that were then joined into a single panel, as on some 
of the SW 7 chair backs (e.g., Mallowan & Herrmann 1974: no. 2), or even that (as 
per Roaf 1983 at Persepolis) more than one individual within a common workshop 
worked on a single plaque] 

• general compositional principles 

• additive elements [of wider distribution, across more than a single hand] 

• similarity in some facial and bodily features, difference in others 

• degrees of difference from unconscious elements of hand and carving (need 
scale) 

• range of carving techniques 

• mounting techniques 

• judgments of quality [with a broader range of performance than for indi¬ 
viduals] 

3. Indicative of Locale 

• general themes 

• general compositional principles 

• general features 

• unusual characteristics / markers localized within a definable area 

• shared features with fixed monuments in similar locale 

• locally-specific flora and fauna 

4. Indicative of Region 

• general themes 

• general style and features / markers common to both fixed and movable 
works spread over a wide yet definable area with some geographical and/or 
cultural unity 

• higher degrees of difference or variation in all other elements [needs meas¬ 
urement scale] 

• presence of cross-regional elements and/or external elements locally adapted 
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5. Indicative of Period 

• archaeological evidence for findspot/dating [esp. presence of chronologi¬ 
cally-bound elements that cross regional boundaries] 

• greatest degree of difference or variation in all elements 

• some thematic consistency across regional boundaries 

• some consistency in associated elements, yet stylistic variation 6 

Of course, there will always be the anomalies - works that defy classi¬ 
fication (e.g., Herrmann 1986: no. 322, pi. 73). They stand as a caution that 
we are dealing with an imperfect, incomplete archaeological and historical 
record, coupled with an imperfect analytical schema in a constant state of 
development. Knowing that there are perpetual oscillations in scholarly 
disciplines between a focus upon epistemology and data on the one hand, 
and the interrogation of theoretical/interpretive frameworks on the other, it 
is important to keep in mind that our models and our data shift constantly 
beneath our feet. In some sense, it is the epistemological work that endures 
- scholars will continue to use Herrmann’s catalogues of the Nimrud ivo¬ 
ries long after they cease weighing either of our interpretive studies! Yet, it 
is also important to leave time and space for self-conscious pauses to con¬ 
sider the interpretive framework. It is less a question of virtue being at¬ 
tached to either empirical work or theoretical frame, than it is of the need 
for both the one and the other; for with increased rigor and consciousness 
of the consequences of our interpretive strategies, we lay the foundations 
for the next spurt of empirical work. 

For the present, I would be satisfied if we could work on establishing 
scaled categories, that is, seeking a kind of diagnostic hierarchy of criteria 
attached to properties that can be measured (see Cowgill 1972; Adams & 
Adams 1991: 202-213). I would also strongly endorse the introduction of 
more self-conscious methodological crosschecks, such that groupings by 
one sort of type-marker, such as ‘style,’ could then be looked at in terms of 
how the resultant groups would fit with groups determined by ‘motif 
and/or ‘material/technology’ and ‘distribution.’ For it is clear that group¬ 
ings - at whatever level - are never given, but rather are always the result 


6 This schema for production units can be kept quite independent of the terminology 
established for works/sets that emerged in discussion in the closing session of the meet¬ 
ing, and that underlies the present volume. In that terminology, ‘component’ could rep¬ 
resent a single entity that can be part of an object, like one plaque from a larger chair- 
back panel; ‘artifact’ could represent one complete object comprised of several compo¬ 
nent parts, whether by one hand or more than one hand; ‘set’ would then consist of a 
clear cluster of ‘n’ objects of the same sort, or by the same hand, like the SW 7 chair- 
backs, grouped by multiple variables, findspot, etc.; ‘sub-group’ then being an extension 
of ‘n’ objects by argument - style, association, circumstance - across typology and 
themes, identifying salient characteristics or traits; and finally, ‘group’ would represent 
an extension of stylistic attributes and assessments of circumstances possible across time 
and space, with the recognition that degrees of circumstantial evidence increases as de¬ 
grees of strength of argument decreases. 
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of interpretation, with some requiring more interpretation (or more imagi¬ 
nation/fancy footwork) than others. And if the resultant clusters are to 
stand - if the criteria used for discrimination are adequate such that 
boundaries separate consistently and convincingly both internal members 
and external exclusions - then it seems we must make both the articulation 
of criteria and their weighting a necessary part of the analysis. 7 

To date, at least as far as luxury goods of the early first millennium BCE 
are concerned, we have been relatively successful in isolating the broad, 
regional groups using both stylistic and technical criteria. In assigning 
them to respective regions, I do not see how we can avoid using geographi¬ 
cal terms, but would suggest that we emphasize we are using ambiguous 
identifiers, like ‘Phoenician,’ in their geographical and not ethnic or politi¬ 
cal sense. The task before us now is to move toward discriminating sub¬ 
sets like locale, workshop and hand (as is also called for in the paper of 
Georgina Herrmann, this volume). But if our ‘explanations’ are to reflect 
the complexity of production in antiquity, and if we wish to determine the 
social coordinates of the craftsmen and merchants who were responsible 
for their production and distribution, as well as the end-users in any recon¬ 
struction of cultural contact, then it is incumbent on us to work actively 
toward reducing error stemming from methodological flaws. Only then can 
we hope to argue convincingly that a particular grouping represents the 
range of one individual hand over time and not two people seated next to 
one another in the same local workshop, or two adjacent workshops in the 
same locality, or two proximate but distinct localities within a broader 
cultural region, and so move on to assessments of contact acrosse cultural 
boundaries. 


7 It will be remembered that in the methodological debates of the 1960s and 70s (see 
p. 30, above), it was frequently argued that only assemblages large enough to permit 
quantitative analysis could hope to yield scientifically rigorous results. It has since been 
countered that qualitative approaches can similarly be subjected to rigorous methodo¬ 
logical standards and tested for adequacy to theoretical and interpretive frameworks. 
The optimistic view is that there exist possibilities for refining both method and inter¬ 
pretive theory in the practice of qualitative analysis - toward methods explicitly de¬ 
signed to explore empirical problems and adequate to the theoretical apparatus they are 
asked to serve. 
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Pyxides and hand-lion bowls: A case of minor arts 


Stefania Mazzoni 


Among minor art of the first millennium BCE, cosmetic containers carved 
in miniature relief provide an example of artifacts originating in different 
sources of production and inspiration. Being specialized for cosmetics and 
aromatic oils used in prestige contexts and in ritual or on ceremonial occa¬ 
sions, they can be made of precious material, such as ivory and Egyptian 
Blue, but are more often made of steatite and, especially, of a refractory 
greenstone. The stone pyxides with their lids form a small but conspicuous 
group decorated with scenes and in a style strictly related to the earlier 
Syro-Hittite monumental friezes and were probably manufactured in the 
same workshops (Winter 1983). Recently excavated pyxides provided an 
opportunity for reappraising older ones and reassess their chronology 
(Mazzoni 2001). The bowls decorated with a lion’s forequarters projecting 
above the rim of the bowl and a hand on the exterior of the base as though 
holding the cup are more numerous (Galling 1970, Athanassiou 1977); 
they have been divided into groups (Merhav 1980) and attributed to work¬ 
shops on the basis of their motifs and symbols (Hestrin 1988). 

Both classes have relations with monumental stone friezes as well as 
with other minor art, especially furniture and ivory carving. Consequently, 
comparisons with stone reliefs have provided and still furnish the basic 
pointers towards their regional and chronological attributions. In a few 
cases, thematic and stylistic differences between media have not precluded 
identification of the original workshops, but more often valid clues are 
missing and arguments forced. Sources of production and inspiration, in¬ 
stead, can more easily be explored and traced and also dates can more pre¬ 
cisely be defined. Moreover, a proper chronological position of these arti¬ 
facts in the context of the long duration of Syro-Hittite art can account for 
the characteristics and cultural orientation of the production. 
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L Stone pyxides and their sources of inspiration 

The stone pyxides make up a small and coherent group of twenty-two 
containers and twelve lids (available to me), only five of which are linked 
to a container; this includes the new material from Tell Afis (Mazzoni 
2001). For the sake of the subject of the present workshop, a few features 
of this production can be further emphasized. As far as chronology is con¬ 
cerned, stone pyxides are concentrated in the tenth and ninth centuries, 
with only a limited lingering on into the eigth century. As far as centers of 
production are concerned, a few provenances can be properly documented 
and attributions can be proposed on the basis of stylistic and iconographic 
links with sculpture, following arguments already presented by W. Orth- 
mann and I. Winter. 1 

The earlier pieces can be dated to the tenth and ninth centuries and 
show strong stylistic and iconographic similarities with the tenth century 
friezes from Zincirli and Carchemish. The banqueting scene and a pair of 
lion-headed sphinxes with a ram, a couchant gazelle and a bird on the 
pyxis from Mahmudiye 2 (pi. XI: 1) find their closest comparison in the 
reliefs of the citadel gate at Zincirli. 3 The footstools, possibly with animal 
paws rendered as stylized volutes, are similar to the footstool of the god¬ 
dess Kubaba on a possibly late tenth century stele from Malatya 4 and to 
that of the figure on a sphinx throne on an ivory pyxis from Nimrud (IM 
79513), which is attributed to the ‘flame and frond group’ and dated to the 
ninth century BCE. 5 To the workshop of Zincirli we can no doubt attribute 
the fragment of a lid from Gerschin (Zincirli) decorated with a rosette in 
the center. 6 

To the late tenth century workshop of Carchemish we can attribute not 
only the fragmentary pyxides from Carchemish (Winter 1983), but also a 
fragment from Kuyunjik that shows a hunting scene with an archer, a bull 
and a goat (pi XI:2 ). 7 Together with the Carchemish items, this piece, too, 
parallels the style and themes of the King’s Gate. 

The pyxides dating to the ninth century can be attributed to a variety of 
sources. I return briefly to deal with the pyxis in the Museum of Fine Arts 


1 Orthmann 1971: 163-164; Winter 1983: 183-184. 

2 Mazzoni 2001: 295-296, fig. 5 and related bibliography. 

3 Orthmann 1971: 62, no. Zincirli B/31b, pi. 61. 

4 Orthmann 1971: 96, Malatya B/4, pi. 42f; Hawkins 1981: 169, fig. 2-3; Hawkins 2000: 
328-329, Malatya 13, pi. 164. 

5 Herrmann 1989: 90, pi. XIa; Herrmann 1992a: pi. 21:4. This footstool is transformed 
into a taller type in the SW 7 ivories: Mallowan & Herrmann 1974: 89, pi. LIV, no. 46, 
Panel 2. 

6 Mazzoni 2001: 297, fig. 10 and related bibliography. 

7 Mazzoni 2001: 294-295, figs. 1-2. Features suggesting an early date and a connection 
with the Herald’s Wall frieze (Orthmann 1971: nos. H/3-9, Taf. 33) are the tall palmette 
and the scorpion man. 
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of Boston (pi. XII: 3) with a banqueting figure and two sphinxes with raised 
paws on either side of a pedestal with a crescent and a star. Comparisons of 
both style and subject point to the final tenth century reliefs from Car- 
chemish and Zincirli. Similarly, the face of the sphinx recalls the facial 
features of the reliefs recently found in the citadel of Aleppo, dated to the 
late tenth century. 8 The astral symbol can be compared to those on an 
Aleppo orthostat and a stele from Tell Afis (Mazzoni 1998a). The heraldic 
posture of the sphinxes with a raised paw occurs rarely for seated figures 
but more often for standing ones as those on an ivory pyxis (S50, BM 
118175) of a group from Nimrud, which has been attributed to the orbit of 
Carchemish. 9 Although their physical conventions are distinct, they are not 
too dissimilar from the ones of the Loftus group from Nimrud. 

The lid might come from a different but not too distant source. The mo¬ 
tif of rosettes alternating with basket-weave patterns depicted on the sides 
can be found on a few other lids of the same class, but also on the above 
mentioned ivory pyxis from Nimrud. The softly grooved eight-petalled 
rosette (in one case seven) can be compared to the rosettes on the same 
ivory pyxis and to those on the lateral frame of a monumental high relief 
from Carchemish, which was found at the foot of the Great Staircase that 
possibly dates to the late eighth century. 10 Moreover, it is worth noting that 
the basket-weave pattern, so often decorating frames, is the usual conven¬ 
tion for the lion’s mane on the Tell Halaf reliefs of the ninth and mid 
eighth century. 11 This same milieu is indicated by the two goats facing a 
tree represented in the middle of the lid. They recall the group on a golden 
plaque from Tell Halaf, 12 as well as that on a pyxis from Well AJ in the 
North-West Palace of Nimrud. 13 

The pyxis from Tell Rifa'at (Shaath 1986) has been convincingly dated 
to the ninth century and might have originated from a source aware of 
themes and conventions documented in the reliefs of Tell Halaf, in those 
from the gate of Sak^agozli, as well as in a few Nimrud ivories. 14 


8 Kohlmeyer 2000: 19-20, pi. 2 bottom; see for the date proposed, p. 38. 

9 Barnett 1975: 195, pi. XXXIII-XXXIV. Winter 1983: 185, pi. XLIX:d. The sphinxes in 
the friezes of the group of ivories from Ziwiye are represented in this same posture, al¬ 
ternated to large rosettes: Mazzoni 1977, nos. AVI 1,2,6,7,10, pis. XIV-XVI; 
Ghirshman 1979, pi. IX:4-5; XIL3-6. 

10 Orthmann 1971: 36, 513, Carchemish K5, Taf. 34d. It was associated to a relief in 
similar style representing a figure enthroned on a ceremonial throne decorated with ro¬ 
settes that show a slightly different rendering of the petals (K6). The high relief can be 
compared with the relief of the Great Staircase friezes attributed to a son of king Sas- 
tura. 

11 Moortgat 1955, nos. A3, 52, 61, 68-69, pis. 38, 43, 47; no. Ba,3, pi. 105. 

12 Hrouda 1962: 3, 19, no. 1, pi. I, from the Old Grave; von Luschan 1943: 103, pi. 47a-b. 

13 Safer & al-Iraqi 1987: 58-60, figs. 45-46. 

14 Mazzoni 2001: 294, fig. 6 and related bibliography. 
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1 Fragments of pyxides and lid from Tell Afis: 

a: TA.72.311, greenstone (Idlib Museum) [drawing S. Martelli]; 
b: TA.99.G.99, greenstone (Idlib Museum) [drawing S. Martelli]; 
c: TA.88.E.171, greenstone (Idlib Museum) [drawing S. Martelli], 
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Fig. 2 Pyxis from Tell Afis, TA.86.D.152, greenstone (Idlib Museum) [drawings S. 
Martelli]. 


The few fragments of pyxides and lids from Tell Afis can be assigned 
to a local source active probably in the ninth and eighth centuries (figs. 1- 
2). The pieces from Tell Deinit and most of those from Rasm et-Tanjara 
(fig. 3) might also be attributed to this same source, possibly in its latest 
phase of activity. The earlier ninth century pieces from Tell Afis display 
both a soft carving technique and rougher incisions, as is the case of many 
of the Rasm et-Tanjara pieces. The winged griffin of a fragmentary piece 
(fig. la) can be compared to the griffins on the reliefs on the gates of Zin- 




0 


5 cm 


Fig. 3 Pyxis from Rasm et-Tanjara, greenstone (Archaeological Museum, Aleppo, 6700, 
839) [drawing S. Martelli], 

cirli, 15 while the style of carving and rendering of its body rather recalls the 
ones depicted on the Loftus pyxides from Nimrud. The rendering of the 
wing, however, recalls that of the sphinx of the Boston pyxis, a fact that 
eventually supports the same dating for both. Another small fragment from 
a final Iron IC context dating to the early ninth century that is incised with 
a wing possibly of a composite creature (fig. lb) and a fragment of a lid of 
an Iron IIA context dating to the middle of the ninth century (fig. lc ) can 
both be compared to pieces from the Rasm et-Tanjara hoard. 16 Moreover, 


15 Mazzoni 2001: fig. 7, no. TA.72.311. Orthmann 1971: Zincirli A/5, pi. 55:c; B/21, pi. 
59d. These figures depend on the Late Bronze Age tradition documented in the impres¬ 
sions of Emar, Carchemish and Ugarit: Beyer 2001: 386, figs. 93-94. See also the griffin 
on the horn from Emar: Margueron 1986: 156, fig. 1. 

16 Mazzoni 2001: 296-297, fig. 8, TA.99.G.99; fig. 9, TA.88.E.171. Athanassiou 1977: 
211, no. 100.1 also offered comparisons for the rosette with an alabaster lid and a kohl- 
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the incision technique is better documented in the apparently later pieces 
from Tell Deinit, Rasm et-Tanjara and Tell Afis (figs. 2-3), which can be 
assigned to the eighth century activity of the same workshop. 17 

This review of the pyxides and their sources makes it clear that they 
were an occasional rather than a specialized production and that they were 
manufactured in the main centers of northern Syria, precisely where 
monumental art was produced (Winter 1983). Sources of inspiration and 
production were certainly the same for both media, but the limited selec¬ 
tion and choice of ritual, ceremonial and mythological themes of the con¬ 
tainers were instead dictated by their ultimate function and were inspired 
by the occasion for which they were destined. 

Moreover, stone and ivory pyxides apparently originated from the same 
sources of inspiration, but they did not belong to the same sources of pro¬ 
duction. A range of decorative motifs and a few subjects were common to 
both, but style, conventions and iconographies apparently do not com¬ 
pletely coincide. Whether this was due to the specialization of the ateliers 
by raw material, or rather to a separation of the sources of production and 
inspiration based on both ideological commitment and functional destina¬ 
tion, is debatable and I will return to this point later. 

2. Hand-lion bowls and their artistic sources 

Quite a different picture is offered by the hand-lion bowls or spoons, 
which, despite their large number and the few motifs depicted, display a 
large variety of forms. Their style and conventions can be generally traced 
back to the reliefs of the ninth and eighth centuries. There are more than 
one hundred examples. They are mostly carved of steatite and, especially, 
of a refractory greenstone used in the Middle Bronze Age for moulding 
metal, but they also include a very few examples in ivory and Egyptian 
Blue (Kinneret and Hasanlu). 18 In his dissertation, Homer Athanassiou 
(1977) counted sixty-seven examples attributed to the Rasm et-Tanjara 
hoard (eastern Ghab, Orontes valley) and K. Galling (1970) a total of 
ninety. Merhav (1980) classified the bowls into four types on the basis of 
their decoration, attributing her type III, characterized by volute-palmettes 
set in alternating directions and foliate rings decorating the tube, to the 
second half of the eighth century and the region of Zincirli. 

More recently excavated pieces from Tell Afis and Tell Mardikh can be 
added to the group. The greenstone fragment from Tell Mardikh (fig. 4a) 


box from Hama: Riis & Buhl 1990: 75, no. 99, fig. 37. Riis 1948: 179-180, fig. 230D, 
from GVIII 133, which is attributed to Period II: see 227. See also the ivory pyxis from 
Nimrud, S50, BM 118175, as rightly noted by Athanassiou 1977: 216, note 21; see Bar¬ 
nett 1975: 195, pi. XXXIII-XXXIV. 

17 Mazzoni 2001: figs. 11, 13-14 and bibliography. 

18 Lritz 1987; Lritz 1990: 110-112, pis. 48-49, 119-120; Muscarella 1965. 
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Fig. 4 Fragments of tubes and bowl from: 

a: Tell Mardikh, TM.89.G.1, greenstone (Idlib Museum) [drawing S. Martelli]; 
b: Tell Afis, TA.92.L.341, greenstone (Idlib Museum) [drawing S. Martelli]; 
c: Tell Afis, TA.87.D.118, greenstone (Idlib Museum) [drawing S. Martelli]. 

was found in a waste-pit containing Iron Age II-III material (F.4461). The 
pieces from Tell Afis come from different Iron II-III contexts and are of 
different style and material. The fragment TA.92.L.341 (fig. 4b\ D’Amore 
1998) shows a schematic rendering of the simple foliate ring (type A in 
Merhav 1980: 103). TA.86.D.118 (fig. 5; pi XII:4 ) comes from a late 
eighth to early seventh century context and is made of greenstone. It has 
four fingers preserved at the base of the cup, which are rendered in a quite 
naturalistic manner. Also the pattern engraved under the rim is carefully 
drawn. The carving style is apparently similar to that of a spoon from the 
Louvre (pi. XIII:5a), 19 while the rendering of the fingers can be compared 
to that of the hands on the eighth century stelae from Marash, 20 on which 
the nails are delicately carved, to the relief of the son of Sastura from the 
Gatehouse of the Great Staircase at Carchemish, 21 or to the hand vividly 
grasping an inscribed bowl on another relief from Carchemish. 22 A differ- 


19 Parrot 1964: 228, figs. 11-12. 

20 See the particular in the photo: Bittel 1976, pi. 316. 

21 Woolley 1952, pi. A.21b; Hawkins 2000: 157-159,11.31-32, pis. 48-49. 

22 Woolley 1921, pi. A16e; Hawkins 2000: 198, n. 11.62, pi. 78. tentatively dated to ninth 
century. 
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Fig. 5 Hand bowl from Tell Afis, TA.86.D.118, greenstone (Idlib Museum) [drawing S. 

Martelli], 

ent, more schematic rendering of the nails is shown in the fingers holding 
an inscribed disc or rim of a bowl from the antique market 23 or in the hand 
of the god on the Ivriz rock sculpture. 24 A second hand bowl from the Lou¬ 
vre (AO 21108) (pi. XIII:5b) also has the nails carved in great detail. 25 The 
comparisons suggest a late eighth century workshop for the Afis and Lou¬ 
vre pieces. 

A similar date can be proposed for other spoons that show a soft and 
naturalistic carving of the hand, with fingers and nails softly modeled. Two 
bowls from Zincirli and Hazor show different versions of a similar style. 26 
The Zincirli spoon (fig. 6a) was found close by an engraved silver plate in 
the vicinity of the inner Citadel Wall (Burgmauer) to the west of the Gate 
(I 15 Burgplan). The Hazor spoon (fig. 6b) was found in Locus 3115b of 
Area B, Stratum Va, dated within the third quarter of the eighth century. A 
further spoon was found in Carchemish and shows a similarly carved hand 
with the joints of the fingers incised. 27 


23 Hawkins 2000: 558-559, XII.3, Beirut, pi. 317. 

24 Hawkins 2000: 516-518, X.43, Ivriz 1, pis. 294-295. 

25 Parrot 1964: 227-228, fig. 10, pi. XIV. 

26 Von Luschan 1943: 33, 148, pi. 13c,d; 14h,i; Yadin 1960: 63, pis. CVIII; CLXIV: 12; 
from Area B. 

Woolley 1952, pi. 71 g. I could not find any reference to its provenance. 


27 




Hand bowls from: 

a: Zincirli, S 1997, serpentine [after von Luschan 1943: pi. XIVh,I] 
b: Hazor, B 855/1, hard limestone [after Yadin 1960: pi. CVIII]. 
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The five hands from Afis, the Louvre, Hazor, Zincirli and Carchemish 
show the fingers parallel and detached. This is quite an unrealistic repre¬ 
sentation, even though the carving of the fingers is soft and sensitive. 
There is a different rendering documented on a hand-lion bowl found in the 
sanctuary of Hera at Samos, 28 where the fingers diverge a little, are softly 
carved and show the joints marked by incisions, like those of the lion paws 
extending over the rim of the bowl. A further rendering is the one adopted 
in the naturalistic open hand with fingers diverted on two ivory spoons 
from Nimrud (pi. XIV: 6a). The hand of another Nimrud stone spoon, 29 
which shows a frieze with recumbent animals under the rim and over the 
tips of the fingers, may also be rather realistic. An Egyptian Blue spoon 
covered with gold foil, which was found in the Burned Building of Period 
IV at Hasanlu and dates to the ninth century, has naturalistic fingers. 30 Still 
more realistic is the Egyptian blue hand-lion bowl found in the debris of a 
tower of Stratum I of the fortifications at Kinneret/Tell el-'Oreimeh, which 
can be dated to the second half of the eighth century BCE. This bowl, 
which was cast in a mold, reveals a naturalistic style despite the excava¬ 
tor’s impression. 31 Quite different, instead, is the hand carved on a spoon 
from the Yunus cremation cemetery in the area of Carchemish (pi. 
XIV:6b); the fingers are not separated and the nails are carved in a realistic 
style. 32 

The second hand bowl from Afis, TA.89.D.37 (fig. 7a; pi. XIV:7a) 
comes from a middle to late eighth century deposit of Area D in the Lower 
Town. It is carved in a cruder style with nails and joints marked by inci¬ 
sions as on a spoon in the Borowski Collection and one in the Ashmolean 
Museum that was acquired in Aleppo (fig. 7b). 33 

A further bowl from Afis, TA.87.D.118, comes from a final eighth 
century context and preserves only a small part of the geometric pattern 
decorating the outer rim and a section of the outer body (fig. 4c). The motif 
of the waving zigzags finds comparisons on the above mentioned Borowski 
spoon and on another spoon in the Louvre (pi. XIII:5b). Similar patterns 
also decorate two lids of pyxides from Afis (TA.88.E.171 on fig. lc , and 
TA.72.266) and a lid attributed to the Rasm et-Tanjara hoard. 34 The pattern 
can be seen in decorative frames of a few ivories from the South-East 
Palace at Nimrud 35 and on the already mentioned spoon from Samos. 


28 Fritz 1987: 236 top and related bibliography. 

29 Barnett 1975: 197-198, nos. S.85-86, pi. XLIX, nos. BM 126577-126578; 198, fig. 82, 
no. BM 130864. 

30 Muscarella 1965: 42-43, fig. 3 

31 Fritz 1990: 110-113, pis. 48-49; 119-120; Fritz 1987: 233: “even though the hand is 
strongly stylized,” but emphasizes the great detail of the fingernails. 

32 Woolley 1914: 96, pi. XXVII M,l; Fritz 1987: 236, bottom right. 

33 Muscarella 1981: 267-268, n. 234; Moorey 1980: 47, fig. 8: MOB. 

34 Athanassiou 1977: 211, no. 100. 

35 Barnett 1975: S167a-e, pi. LXVIII. 
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Fig. 7 Hand bowls from: 

a: Tell Afis, TA.89.D.37, reddish stone (Idlib Museum) [drawing S. Martelli]; 
b: acquired, pinkish-red stone (Ashmolean Museum, Oxford) [after Moorey 1980: 
no. MOB, fig. 8], 

Hand bowls can be decorated with a lion muzzle protruding over the 
rim and a further class consists of bowls with only the lions. On the Kin- 
neret bowl, the lion grasps the rim of the spoon with its forepaws and, seen 
from below, seems to grasp also the human hand. There can be differences 
in style and rendering of the human hand and the lion, as on the one from 
the American University of Beirut, which gives weight to Muscarella’s 
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claims of forgery. 36 Another spoon in the Louvre (pi. XIII:5a) only pre¬ 
serves the forepaws grasping the bowl. The paws are extended and de¬ 
tached from the rim on one spoon in the Kofler collection (K410G). 37 This 
rendering is found on pieces from the same and other collections 38 and on 
two fragmentary bowls from Zincirli. 39 There are a few spoons that have 
more than one lion, such as a steatite one from Hasanlu and one in the Ko¬ 
fler collection; 40 on these, the bodies of the animals are carved on the base 
of the bowl. 

On one of the pieces in the Louvre (pi. XIII:5b ), two eagles are grasping 
the spoon instead of the lions. This piece recalls an ivory container found 
in pit AJ of the North-West Palace at Nimrud, on which the eagles protrude 
over the rim with their open wings; their feathered body is patterned in a 
similar but more detailed and miniaturist way. 41 

There is a further piece in the Museo dell’Olivo at Imperia (pi. XV:8), 
which has been restored from several fragments. 42 The grooved rim of the 
bowl can be compared to that of a bowl from a private collection published 
by A. Parrot, while the rendering of the mane is similar to that on a spoon 
(pi. XV:9) found in the debris of Gebaude D of Buyiikkale at Hattusha, 
dated to thirteenth century but disturbed by Phrygian intrusions, 43 and to 
that on one from Zincirli (fig. 8 ) found in the vicinity of the older houses to 
the west of the Obere Palast (k 8). 44 

To conclude, the production of hand-lion bowls concentrates in the 
ninth and eighth centuries. The rendering of the hands and of the mane of 
the lions can be a valid clue for their attribution. In general, they seem to 
replicate conventions known in monumental art. Fingers can be modeled in 
a naturalistic way, but several variants and different schematic renderings 
are also well documented. This variety may reflect a variety of sources of 
production. Moreover, when interpreting these artifacts, it is important not 
to underestimate the problem of forgeries, which makes it difficult to pro¬ 
vide an evaluation of the class and its sources. 


36 Stucky 1971 fig. 1; Muscarella 1977: 190-191, lists 7 pieces as forgeries: nos. 234-240; 
in footnote 97 among the many which raise doubts is also that in the American Univer¬ 
sity of Beirut. 

37 Muscarella 1965: 43, fig. 4. 

38 Parrot 1964: fig. 17; fig. 19 = Muscarella 1965: 45 no. K410A, fig. 9; Muscarella 1965: 
45, no. K410C, fig. 6; no. K410A, fig. 9. 

39 Von Luschan 1943: 148, pis. 13:a-b, e-f; 14:a-b, d. 

40 Muscarella 1965: 41-42, figs. 1-2, 10; 45, Kofler: no. K410A, fig. 9. 

41 Invemizzi 1985: 394-399, no. 170; Safer & al-Iraqi 1987: 17-25, figs. 4-5. 

42 The piece is said to come from an Iranian source. I owe the relative informations to the 
kindness of Patrizia Garibaldi and the reference to Serena Maria Cecchini. 

43 Parrot 1964: 231, figs. 15-16; Boehmer 1972: 211-214, no. 2191, pi. LXXXIII. 

44 Von Luschan 1943: 148, pis. 13:e-f; 14:d-e. 
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Fig. 8 Lion bowl from Zincirli, S 1996, dark-brownish serpentine [after von Luschan 
1943: pi. 14d-e], 


3. Comparing different artifacts 

Stone pyxides and hand-lion bowls share a variety of common features and 
also show individual traits. Sources of inspiration are certainly common to 
both; sources of production might in part coincide. Comparisons with other 
artifacts of minor art and techniques of manufacture and with monumental 
reliefs reveal a number of similarities and differences. 

Among the similarities between different media, those linking stone and 
ivory pyxides with monumental friezes and their style of carving and sub¬ 
jects have rightly been emphasized by Irene Winter. Spoons offer another 
case of the same process. Since figurative conventions are good indicators 
of the artistic ‘milieu’ and real workshops, the rendering of the hands and 
lion muzzles can be traced back to specific artistic sources. It is worth 
noting that different media and objects of different technique of manufac¬ 
ture can display a strong level of similarity, which suggests individual 
sources of production. I will cite the case of the lions of 'Ayin Dara and a 
bronze lion from Olympia; 45 another case is offered by the Meharde stele, 
and a few ivory and bronze frontlets with nude goddesses. 46 The fact that 
on one of them Lu'ash is mentioned (Nimrud SW 37) and on another the 
tribute of Umqi to Haza’el, 47 points to the Lower Orontes between Ha- 
math/Lu'ash and Pattina as their regional artistic sphere. Consequently, 
similarities occur between different objects and media made of a variety of 


45 Orthmann 1975: 424, fig. 137a-b attributed the lion to a ninth century Syrian source. 

46 Riis & Buhl 1990: 13-14, figs. 6-7; Hawkins 1995: 97, pi. II. 

47 Kyrieleis & Rollig 1988: 37-75, pis. 9-15; Bron & Lemaire 1989. 
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Fig. 9 Cosmetic plate from Tell Afis, TA.72.18, greenstone (Idlib Museum) [drawing S. 

Martelli]. 

materials and carving techniques. The raw material used was not influen¬ 
tial if not in terms of style of carving and inner conventions. It is evident 
that the artistic milieu was orientated by different productions and manu¬ 
facture. It is also evident, however, that the carving techniques for different 
materials entailed the adoption of inner conventions and style, and, by 
consequence, a certain degree of distinctness among the genres was 
achieved. 

There are also a number of similarities linking different objects. The 
presence of a few motifs such as the guilloche and rosette was a common 
trait for cosmetic containers, including kohl-boxes and other cosmetic in¬ 
struments. We can produce the example of a greenstone plate from Tell 
Afis (fig. 9) with a rosette at one side and framed spaces, probably for 
mixing pigments or cosmetics, at the other. These motifs derive from an 
Earley Bronze Age tradition for precious and often exotic stone contain¬ 
ers. 48 They were meaningful symbols related to the function of these small 
pots and the products they contained, such as oils, perfumes, cosmetics, 
spices, and to the occasion for which they were destined, probably ritual 
and cultic ceremonies, both official and private. 


48 Mazzoni 2001: 293-294, quoting examples from Ebla, Mari: Pinnock 1981, 1989, 1995; 
Dolce 1995. Note the third millennium stone ware bowl from Tell Brak decorated with 
rosettes: Oates & Oates 1989: 202-204, fig. 5. 
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The fact that these containers shared the same motifs is an indication of 
their functional specialization and not proof of their belonging to similar 
artistic sources. Furthermore, these motifs were very popular in the art of 
the period and appear in other media. We may refer to architectural deco¬ 
rations and frames in Syria, such as the decorations in the temple of 'Ayin 
Dara, the stone friezes found in front of Building II at Hama, the carbon¬ 
ized beam from gate F of Building I at Hama and the painted bricks of the 
Postament in front of the Tempel-Palast of Tell Halaf. 49 

A number of dissimilarities can be recognized among the artifacts of the 
same type but also among different artifacts. There is a certain degree of 
variability within the same class of artifacts, as we noticed above for the 
case of the carved spoons, while stone pyxides being also less numerous 
are apparently more homogeneous. If we include in our investigation other 
stone containers, such as bowls and tripod basins, we can recognize the 
same motifs, yet they are not identical and differ in style and rendering. 
We can take as an example three stone bowls from Tell Halaf and Car- 
chemish (pi. XVI: 10) with a rosette on their bases 50 or a bowl from Elbistan 
Hoyiik (pi. XVI: 11) with eight-petalled rosettes, nude goddesses and ea¬ 
gles. 51 Similarly, the lid of a pedestal stone bowl in the Bible Lands Mu¬ 
seum in Jerusalem with a rosette in the middle reveals a different style and 
belongs to yet another tradition. 52 The variability in the rendering of the 
same motifs is an indicator of multiple sources of production. Multiple 
sources point to an occasional rather than specialized production, conse¬ 
quently sharing style and subjects with other media. 

Among the dissimilarities between similar objects and media made of 
different materials, the most striking ones, to me at least, are those sepa¬ 
rating ivory and stone pyxides. They share, in fact, the morphology of the 
container and the decoration that frames lids and outer surfaces. The pyxis 
from Tell Halaf (fig. 10) may serve as an example: it shows a rosette in the 
middle of the lid, which is inlaid in gold and frit, an inner circle of guillo- 
che and an outer circle of a twisted braid, which also decorates the base of 
the bowl on its outer surface. 53 This pyxis was found as a part of a rich 
funerary equipment of golden bowls, earrings, funerary masks and en¬ 
graved platters in the southern earlier grave inside the terrace to the north 


49 Naumann 1950: 71-78, pi. II-III, fig. 36; Fugmann 1958: 159-161, 202-205, figs. 198, 
257. A further form is constituted by the basalt grilles of Hittite type documented in the 
Aleppo and 'Ayin Dara temples: van Foon 1995: 182-185; Neve 1993: 439-442, pi. 76, 
fig. 1. 

50 Hrouda 1962: 67, 70, nos. 96-97, pi. 52: 96-97; it is uncertain if no. 97 was in pottery or 
stone: footnote 1, p. 67. Woolley 1939: pi. XVIIa; the bowl was found in the West Gate 
cemetery of Carchemish. 

51 If genuine: Riemschneider 1954: 49, pi. 105 bottom. On the symbol of the rosette, see 
Van Buren 1939 and Moortgat-Correns 1994. 

52 Allegedly from the vicinity of Tell es-Sa'idiyeh: Beck 2000: 176, fig. 25. 

53 Hrouda 1962: 55, no. 271, pis. 43: 271, 50. 
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Fig. 10 Ivory pyxis from Tell Halaf [after Hrouda 1962: pi. 43: 271]. 

of the Tempelpalast of Kapara. An ante-quem date for the tomb is fur¬ 
nished by the Kapara complex, which dates no later than the ninth cen¬ 
tury. 54 

If the morphology of ivory and stone pyxides is undoubtedly the same, 
the figurative repertory shows, instead, a few noticeable differences that 
distinguish the two productions. They can be summarized in the fact that 
stone pyxides reproduced style and conventions of the monumental reliefs 
of the tenth and ninth centuries BCE, which constituted the source of both 
inspiration and production for the small pots. They were occasional arti¬ 
facts, while ivories, including pyxides, reveal individual traits in style and 
figurative conventions and their own selection of images and symbols. 
They were, in fact, a production developed in ateliers specialized in ivory 
carving. There certainly are a few groups that have variously been related 
to the reliefs. We can cite the ivories from SW 7, whose source has been 
successfully traced to the mid-eighth century reliefs from Zincirli and 


54 


Naumann 1950: 100-103. 
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Sak 9 agozii (Winter 1976b). On the other hand, we have the ‘flame and 
frond’ group which has been attributed to the same source as the ninth 
century Tell Halaf reliefs (Herrmann 1989; 2000: 272-275), but which is 
also considered to be the source of inspiration for the reliefs (Winter 
1989). 

Chronology is an important clue to interpretation. The fact that we do 
not have ivories of the earlier phase of Syro-Hittite art, Iron Age I, which 
can be confidently dated from the middle of the twelfth century to the end 
of the tenth or beginning of the ninth century, makes difficult if not pre¬ 
cludes any further association between ivories and sculpture. While stone 
pyxides are concentrated in this earlier phase, most of the groups of ivories 
known from Syria (Arslan Tash, Zincirli, Hama, Tell Ta'yinat, Carchem- 
ish) and adjacent regions (Samaria, Salamis, Nimrud, Khorsabad) seem to 
have been manufactured in the ninth and eighth centuries BCE, 55 and a 
minor group was carved or still in use in the seventh century, such as the 
Til Barsib, Sultantepe and Ur ivories. 56 

The obvious conclusion from the above reasoning is that stone pyxides 
were an occasional production; hand-lion spoons were probably occasional 
also and not standardized whatever material they were made of. Ivory 
carving, on the other hand, was a specialized production, linked to the skill 
of mastering the raw material. Minor art made of stone displays a higher 
inner variability and greater similarity with monumental art and its sources, 
both ideologically and stylistically, and originated in the same artistic 
sphere and workmanship. Ivory carvings were produced in the same artistic 
milieu, but in specialized workshops, which could create their own lan¬ 
guage of style and conventions. 

There are also other implications in the different characteristics of stone 
and ivory minor art and their belonging to different sources of production. 
These implications become evident when we investigate the nature and the 
regional identity of these sources and their cultural orientation from a 
broad historical perspective. 

4. Syro-Hittite art as a coherent scenario 

When transferring the above comments on minor art and its sources of 
production and inspiration to the long history of Syro-Hittite art, a coherent 
picture emerges. During the twelfth and eleventh centuries, the friezes and 
sculptures from 'Ayin Dara, Zincirli, Yesemek and Sikizlar witness a 


55 Winter 1976a: 15-17; Winter 1981: 122-129; Herrmann 1986: 48-53; 1992a: 28-39; 
1992b: 66-71. It is important to recall that the significant mention “...to our lord 
Hazael...” on a fragment from Arslan Tash does not constitute a conclusive argument for 
dating the whole group nor for its attribution to Damascus: Winter 1981: 121-123; 
Puech 1981: 561-562. 

Bunnens 1997: 435-450; Barnett 1953: 48, pi. V; Mitchell 1991: 119. 
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strong homogeneity, being probably the products of a single itinerant 
workshop that might have been trained at Hattusha. The Hittite artistic 
orientation, if not direct derivation, is even more evident in the reliefs of 
the Lion Gate of Malatya. Less evident, but still pervasive, was this influ¬ 
ence in Carchemish, a site distant from Malatya but related to it by direct 
dynastic links. Here a few older themes and several stylistic conventions 
were translated to the reliefs of the Water Gate and a few dispersed sculp¬ 
tures that also display obvious similarities with the 'Ayin Dara and Yese- 
mek works. The late tenth century reliefs from Zincirli (Outer City Gate, 
Citadel Gate), Carchemish (in chronological order: Herald Wall, Long 
Wall of Sculpture, King’s Gate, Processional Entry) and Aleppo (Temple 
on the Citadel) were probably created by three workshops, which devel¬ 
oped the Hittite tradition into a new and fresh common style for the cele¬ 
bration of the patron gods and their patronized lords. The techniques pri¬ 
marily mastered by the Hittites, precisely stone carving and metalwork, 
were the natural sources of both inspiration and production for minor art 
and for valuable objects mainly aimed at circulation among a very re¬ 
stricted elite for special occasions and rituals. 

It was in the course of the tenth century that a new urbanization 
emerged in Syria and southern Anatolia. Old towns recovered their politi¬ 
cal role, were newly planned and gradually enlarged. New foundations 
were established. New lords and new dynasties, both Luwian and 
Aramaean, claimed and competed for smaller or larger territorial posses¬ 
sions. They also patronized art and adopted visual decoration for dynastic 
propaganda. Minor art was promoted and its production even increased on 
an unprecedented scale, following the growing demand of an enlarged 
eastern Mediterranean and an always more magnetic Assyria. Ivory carving 
was then resumed in the areas where the raw material was exploited and 
the technique of manufacture had been mastered in the second millennium, 
precisely along the Orontes and the Levantine coast. These centers 
achieved political stability and economic growth thanks to an expanding 
commercial activity. 

In the course of the ninth and eighth centuries, regionalization appar¬ 
ently increased, following the articulation of many city-states and their 
political and cultural orientations. As a result, regional and local styles 
emerged and flourished showing a variety of cultural origins and orienta¬ 
tions: Syrian (Carchemish), Anatolian (Carchemish, Zincirli), Phoenician 
(Karatepe), Assyrian (Saksagozii, Tell Halaf, Zincirli). To illustrate this 
fragmentation of artistic languages, I used the case of the stelae of the 
Storm God with their different traits (Mazzoni 2000: 50-51). In minor art, 
ivory carving benefited from the increasing demand for prestige objects 
and precious furniture in the expanding eastern and emerging western 
courts. As a consequence, production grew and specialized in style and 
subjects, rapidly achieving an unparalleled level of standardization and 
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resulting eventually in a process of serial reproduction of objects and their 
images. It was the circulation of minor art on a - no more concentric but - 
eccentric circuit that stimulated the process of adoption and emulation of 
eastern imagery, giving rise to a new international orientalizing style. 

CATALOGUE OF THE AFIS MATERIAL 
Pyxides 

Tell Afis, no. TA.72.311, Idlib Museum: fragment of a pyxis, greenstone. Length 
cm. 5.4; thick. 0.7. From Area A, DgV5, Lev.9. Shaath 1986-1987: 62, fig. 
6b. Relief: winged griffin with curl on the head, facing to the right. 

Tell Afis, no. TA.86.D.152, Idlib Museum: pyxis, three compartments, bottom 
preserved. Height, cm. 4.6; diam. 8.8. From Area D, DpII14, lev.2. Mazzoni 
1987: 34, fig. 25:2. 

Tell Afis, no. TA.88.E.171, Idlib Museum: fragment of a lid, greenstone. Thick, 
cm. 0.8; length cm. 5.8; width 4.2; From Area E, DdV3, L.869, Lev.2. Degli 
Esposti 1998: 244-245, fig. 15:2. Low relief: inner and outer concentric cir¬ 
cles of a zig-zag pattern; in the middle four petals preserved of the original 
eight-petalled rosette. 

Tell Afis, no. TA.97.G.15, Idlib Museum: fragment of a lid (possibly reworked), 
greenstone. Length m. 5.3; height 1.4; thick. 0.8/1.1. From Area G, EbV6, 
F.1008. Incised outside with a geometric motif of criss-cross lines. 

Tell Afis, no. TA.99.G.99, Idlib Museum: fragment of a pyxis, greenstone. Height 
3.4; base: 4.8 x 3.9. From Area G, EdV6+7, US 2650. Incised outside with a 
criss-cross pattern, apparently filling a triangular space, which might be 
identified as a wing .(?); the motif is apparently repeated and more frag¬ 
mented on the right of the piece. 

Hand bowls 

Tell Afis, no. TA.86.D.118, Idlib Museum: fragment of a hand-bowl, greenstone. 
Height 2,5; larg. 6 x 2,2. From Area D, DpII13, L.502, lev.3. Mazzoni 1987: 
34, fig. 24:1; Mazzoni-1998b: fig. 28, left. 

Tell Afis, no. TA.87.D.118, Idlib Museum: fragment of a spoon, greenstone. 

Height: 2,7; 4,4 x 1,1- From Area D, EdII16, L.550, lev. 4. 

Tell Afis, no. TA.89.D.37, Idlib Museum: fragment of a hand-bowl, reddish-pinkish 
stone. Height 3; larg. 6,2; width 1,1. From Area D, DrII14, L.494, east side. 
Mazzoni 1998b: fig. 28, top right. 

Tell Afis, no. TA.92.L.341, Idlib Museum: fragment of a tube of a spoon, green¬ 
stone. Length 5,5; width 4,3; thick 1,6. From Area L, EdIV13, lev. 6, 
M.1411. D’Amore 1998: 372-373, fig. 4:1. 

Tell Mardikh, no. TM.89.G.1, Idlib Museum: fragment of a tube of a spoon, green¬ 
stone. Length 3,5; larg. 3,7; diam. hole: 1,2. From Area G, EcV8III, 
F.4461c, Lev.2. 

Cosmetic plate 

Tell Afis, no. TA.72.18, Idlib Museum: light greenish limestone. From Area A, 
DgV9/23, L.150. 
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“Roundcheeked and Ringletted”: 

Gibt es einen nordwestsyrischen Regionalstil 
in der altorientalischen Elfenbeinschnitzerei? 


Dirk Wicke 


Einleitung 

In ihrem Artikel von 1981 “Is there a South-Syrian Style in Ivory Carving” 
erganzt I. Winter die bis dahin in der Forschung etablierten iibergeordneten 
Stilrichtungen von nordsyrischer, phonikischer und assyrischer Tradition 
um eine weitere Kategorie - die siidsyrische Tradition 1 . Die Bestimmung 
und Benennung jener Stile orientiert sich an den bekannten geographisch- 
politischen GroBraumen des Vorderen Orients. Winter trug mit ihrem Arti¬ 
kel zu einer weiteren Differenzierung altvorderasiatischer Elfenbein- 
schnitzkunst nach geographischen Gesichtspunkten bei. In diesem Aufsatz 
wird nun die nordsyrische Tradition im Hinblick auf ihre zeitliche Ent- 
wicklung naher betrachtet. Ein Objekt als “nordsyrisch” zu bezeichnen gibt 
lediglich eine grobe Richtung an, da der Begriff einen Zeitraum von rand 
400 Jahren und ein geographisches Gebiet von Sudanatolien bis nach 
Nordostsyrien abdeckt. 

Die als “Roundcheeked and Ringletted” 2 bezeichnete Elfenbeingruppe, 
welche als Teil der nordsyrischen Tradition betrachtet wird, wird im Fol- 
genden als Beispiel fur die Elfenbeinherstellung im 1. Jt. v. Chr. genom- 
men. Dabei werden die allgemeinen Probleme der Elfenbeinforschung in 
Bezug auf Werkstattzuweisung und Werkstattdefmition angeschnitten, 
femer wird eine regionale und zeitliche Einordnung vorgeschlagen. Paral- 


1 Diese Bezeichnung wurde von Herrmann 1986: 52 in “Intermediate” geandert mit der 
Begrtindung, dass “South Syrian” ein lokal zu begrenzter Terminus sei (auch Herrmann 
1992a: 3 Anm. 5). Winter blieb jedoch bei ihrer Terminologie in der Rezension zu 
Herrmann 1992a, Winter 1998b). Herrmann schlug anlasslich des hier vorgestellten 
Workshops den Begriff “Syro-Phonikisch” vor, der in der Diskussion allerdings auf 
allgemeine Ablehnung stieB (s. Herrmann in diesem Band). Fur zahlreiche Anregungen 
und Kritik sei v. a. Frau Prof. E. A. Braun, Herm Prof. H. Matthaus und Dr. E. Rehm 
gedankt, die mich zu weiteren Gesprachen nach Mainz einluden. 

2 Im Folgenden als “R&R” abgektirzt. 
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lelen zu den Grofibildwerken in der nordwestsyrischen Region des aramai- 
schen Konigreiches von Zincirli/Sam’al aus der zweiten Halfte des 8. Jh.s 
v. Chr. ermoglichen hierbei eine exaktere zeitliche und raumliche Bestim- 
mung innerhalb der nordsyrischen Tradition. Am Ende steht der Ausblick 
auf eine nordwestsyrische “Kunstlandschaft”, deren Artefakte aus ver- 
schiedenen Kunstgattungen Gemeinsamkeiten aufweisen. 3 

Problematik 

Die Herangehensweise an das Corpus der Elfenbeine und die damit ver- 
bundenen Schwierigkeiten werden von Herrmann mehrfach geschildert. 4 
Weniger die grofie Zahl der Objekte als vielmehr die geringe Zahl aussa- 
gekraftiger archaologischer Fundkontexte stellt eines der Hauptprobleme 
der Forschung dar. Sie bieten vielfach nur grobe Naherungswerte fur eine 
Datierung und geben durch ihren Sammelfundcharakter kaum Hinweise 
auf Herstellungsorte. 

Ein Ordnen der Objekte kann daher nur auf kunsthistorischem Wege 
aus dem Material heraus durch das Erkennen charakteristischer Stilmerk- 
male 5 geschehen. Da es sich bei Stilgruppen um eine Anzahl ahnlicher 
Objekte handelt 6 , besteht ein weiteres Problem darin, die Grade der Ahn- 
lichkeit zu erfassen und die Relevanz der verschiedenen Merkmalskatego- 
rien abzuwagen. Zu entscheiden, wann eine Grenze iiberschritten und ein 
Objekt nicht mehr zu einer Stilgruppe zu rechnen ist, wird durch die Viel- 
falt und die “ Variability” der einzelnen Merkmale erschwert. 7 Da immer 


3 Damit erfullt sich die Bedingung, nach der laut Raeder die Anwendung der Kunstgeo- 
graphie als eine regional differenzierende Stilanalyse aussagekraftig und sinnvoll ist. 
Raeder setzt sich in seinem kurzen Artikel zu Recht sehr kritisch mit den Begriffen von 
Kunstlandschaft und Landschaftsstil auseinander und weist auf deren bisweilen mecha- 
nistische Auffassung von Kunst hin (Raeder 1993 - Herm Prof. D. Salzmann sei an 
dieser Stelle fur den Verweis auf die neuere Literatur zu diesem Themenkomplex ge- 
dankt). 

In den Werken von Akurgal 1949 oder Genge 1979 etwa klingt eine Bestimrnung 
Nordwestsyriens als Kunstlandschaft bereits an, die Autoren beschranken sich aber 
weitgehend auf die Flachbildkunst. 

4 Herrmann 2000; s. die Beitrage von Herrmann und Winter in diesem Band. 

5 Als Merkmale werden hier die kleinsten zu vergleichenden Elemente eines Objektes 
verstanden. Im Sinne einer “polythetischen Beschreibung” (Davis 1990: 19, 21) ist 
“Stil” ein Ausdruck fur die Summe der geteilten Merkmale von Objekten. 

6 Die zu einer Gruppe gehorenden Artefakte teilen mehr als ein, aber niemals alle Merk¬ 
male (Attribute) (Davis 1990: 19). Damit erklart sich auch deren “Ahnlichkeit” - je 
mehr Merkmale gleich sind, desto “ahnlicher” sind sich zwei Objekte. Entsprechend 
beginnt die Stilgruppenbildung meist bei Objekten einer Gattung - etwa Siege In - da 
hier Techniken und Materialien gleich sind. Gattungsiibergreifende Stilgruppenbildung 
wird durch diese “Storfaktoren” entsprechend erschwert. 

7 S. Winter 1998b; Herrmann 2000, 272. Es ist hier mit dem “Individual-” oder “Perso- 
nalstil” des einzelnen Handwerkers zu rechnen, welcher eine z. T. nicht unerhebliche 
Schwankungsbreite aufweisen kann. 
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Uberschneidungen vorkommen und es keine festen Grenzen geben kann 8 , 
bleibt die letzte Entscheidung iiber eine Zuordnung subjektiv. Die Benen- 
nung der Gruppen stellt dagegen eine kleinere Hiirde dar. 9 Die Interpretati¬ 
on der einmal gewonnenen Gruppierung hangt letztlich stark von der per- 
sonlichen Gewichtung der Bedeutung der geteilten Merkmale ab. 10 

Die zu erfassenden Stilmerkmale lassen sich den Kategorien von Mate¬ 
rial und Technik, Realia und Stil, Ikonographie und Ikonologie 11 zuordnen. 
Eine Stiluntersuchung im archaologischen Rahmen intendiert zumeist die 
Datierung und Lokalisierung des Objektes. Die Ahnlichkeit von Objekten 
wird dann als Ausdruck eines gewissen regionalen oder zeitlichen Verhalt- 
nisses aufgefasst 12 . Hier aber sind die verschiedenen genannten Kategorien 
von Technik, Realia, Stil, Ikonographie und Ikonologie unterschiedlich in 
ihrer Aussagekraft zu den Fragen von Ort und Zeit zu bewerten. 

Ahnliche Motive haben eine andere Signifikanz als ahnliche Realia. 
Technische Aspekte sind beispielsweise weniger geeignet chronologische 
Aussagen zu machen, da Fertigung und Bearbeitung auf das Material - hier 
etwa Elfenbein - ausgerichtet sind. Hat sich einmal eine adaquate Technik 
entwickelt, so wird diese auch weiterhin verwendet. Einzig wenn ein 


8 Beachte die vorhergehende FuBnote. Es sei noch einmal auf die oft zitierte Warnung C. 
K. Wilkinsons in seiner Behandlung syro-mitannischer und assyrischer Einfltisse in 
mannaischer Kunst hingewiesen: “There is the danger in dividing ancient art into neat 
little watertight compartments of style.” (Wilkinson 1963: 284; s. a. Davis 1990: 20 mit 
einem ahnlichen Zitat von E. Gombrich.) Gleiches gilt auch fur moderne Kunst, wie ein 
Blick auf die Vielfalt der heutigen Kunstrichtungen beweist. 

9 Hier hat sich die Forschung bisher nicht auf ein einheitliches System einigen konnen 
(vgl. Anm. 155). 

10 Zu einer ausfuhrlichen Kritik daran ebenfalls Davis 1990: 20f. 

11 Diese Abstufung orientiert sich an der kunsthistorischen Methode der ikonographisch- 
ikonologischen Interpretation, wie sie von E. Panofsky formuliert worden ist. Bei An- 
wendung des dreistufigen Modells der vorikonographischen Beschreibung, ikonogra- 
phischen Untersuchung und ikonologischen Interpretation in der Archaologie sollten 
jedoch materielle als auch technische Aspekte und der Fundkontext beriicksichtigt wer- 
den, um schliissige Ergebnisse zu erzielen. “Realia” wird hier im Grundsinne des Wor- 
tes als “Gegenstande” verwendet (Tisch, Stuhl, Pflanze), “Stil” meint die Art und Wei- 
se der Ausfuhrung. “Ikonographie” ist die auf der dargestellten Ebene sich abspielende 
Szene, und erst die “Ikonologie” als Interpretation geht liber eine bloBe Phanomenolo- 
gie der Szene hinaus. 

Der Rahmen dieses Artikels bewegt sich entsprechend der Zielsetzung zumeist auf der 
Ebene der vorikonographischen Beschreibung bzw. Ikonographie. Fur die letzte und 
erschopfendste Wiirdigung eines Artefaktes, die ikonologische Interpretation, bedarf es 
literarischer Quellen zum Verstandnis des kulturellen Hintergrundes, die fur die hier zu 
behandelnde Epoche und Region bislang nicht geniigend auf uns gekommen sind. 

12 Das Modell Sacketts von Stil als “isochrestic variation”, d. i. eine wiederkehrende 
(Aus-)Wahl und Kombination von Merkmalen, begriindet die Richtigkeit dieser An- 
nahme: “The likelihood of unrelated groups making similar combinations of choices is 
as remote as the number of potential options is great.” (Sackett 1990: 33) Der relativ 
begrenzte raumliche und zeitliche Horizont der vorderasiatischen Elfenbeinarbeiten er- 
hoht die Wahrscheinlichkeit gleicher motivischer oder technischer Wahl. 
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“Technologieschub”, also eine einfachere, sicherere, schnellere Methode 
der Bearbeitung entwickelt worden ist und sich dann ausbreitet, laBt sich 
Technik als Datierungskriterium heranziehen. 13 Techniken erlauben aber 
Aussagen iiber die fertigungtechnischen Umstande in der produzierenden 
Einheit. Handelt es sich um Fertigungsreihen, “Massenproduktion” oder 
jeweils singulare Objekte? Wie hoch ist der Grad der Arbeitsteilung und 
die Kooperation mit anderen Handwerkern? - im Falle der Elfenbein- 
schnitzer die denkbare Zusammenarbeit mit Mobeltischlern. Auch die 
“Veredlung” der Elfenbeine durch Vergoldung, Bemalung oder Einlagen 
gibt Hinweise zur Produktionsorganisation. AuBergewohnliche Aspekte 
mogen Indikatoren flir eine Region bieten. 14 Das Vorkommen bestimmter 
Techniken in verschiedenen Stilrichtungen kann dann unterschiedliche 
Ursachen haben, wie z. B. die Wanderung der Handwerker selber. Ob es 
sich um interne Varianz in den Produktionseinheiten handelt, kann gege- 
benenfalls durch Untersuchung der iibrigen Kategorien festgestellt werden. 
Innerhalb einer Werkstatt kann davon ausgegangen werden, dass die Ar- 
beitsvorgange tradiert werden und so die individuelle Auswahl des Einzel- 
nen unbewusst oder bewusst einschranken. 15 Techniken sind nicht von der 
Darstellung und Ikonographie begrenzt, sondern durch das Material. Eine 
Ausnahme ist es, wenn ein Material die “Funktion” eines Objektes be- 
stimmt und damit auch die Motivwahl vorwegnimmt und so indirekt die 
Herstellungstechnik beeinflusst. 

Auf der rein deskriptiven, vorikonographischen Ebene lassen sich die 
meisten Merkmale eines Objektes festmachen. Hier sind die gegenstandli- 
chen und stilistischen 16 Merkmale zu unterscheiden. 

Gegenstandliche Merkmale (Realia) bieten einen direkten Vergleich. 
Sie mogen spezifisch flir eine Region sein und so eine engere geographi- 
sche Zuweisung erlauben. 17 Diese gegenstandlichen Merkmale sprechen 
flir sich und sind zunachst von der Qualitat der Darstellung, dem Stil, un- 
beriihrt. Der Stil und die “Qualitat” 18 eines Objektes sind durch zahlreiche 
Faktoren beeinflusst. Stilistische Merkmale wie Proportionen, die Be- 


13 Wie z. B. die Entwicklung des Schleifrades in der Glyptik; s. Sax, Meeks & Collon 
2000 . 

14 Etwa bestimmte Farbe- oder Maltechniken; s. Barnett 1982: 11-15. 

15 Formuliert von Sacketts als Isochrestie (“isochrestic variation”) (s. Sackett 1990). 

16 Dabei konnen sich Stil und Motiv natiirlich gegenseitig bedingen. Die gesamte Aussage 
eines Objektes zeigt sich erst dann, wenn beide zusammengenommen werden. Ich 
stimme Winter zu, dass Stil und Motiv zu einer umfassenden Bewertung eines Arte- 
faktes nicht getrennt werden diirfen, da beide in ihrer Art zur Bedeutung und Aussage 
des Gegenstandes beitragen (s. Winter 1998a: 56f). 

17 Bei Darstellungen von Volksgruppen sind diese zumeist durch Realia differenziert, 
weniger durch Physiognomie, etwa auf neuassyrischen oder achamenidischen Reliefs. 

18 Dabei muss unsere heutige Auffassung von Qualitat durchaus nicht der antiken ent- 
sprechen, zumal heute ein Artefakt vor allem aus kunsthistorischer Sicht, weniger aus 
funktionalistischer Sicht gewiirdigt wird. Altorientalische Kunst besitzt aber immer 
auch einen funktionalen Aspekt (s. Anm. 22). 
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handlung von Flache oder Korpervolumen, Komposition etc. sind etwa 
erheblich abhangig vom Konnen des einzelnen Handwerkers, aber auch 
von der entsprechenden Werkstatttradition. Die Frage, ob es sich bei einer 
“qualitativ-schlechten” Darstellung um das Werk eines unvermogenden 
Handwerkers handelt oder diese aus einem provinziellen Milieu stammt 
und/oder ein zeitlicher Unterschied besteht, ist oft nur schwer zu beant- 
worten. Vorhandene oder nicht vorhandene Homogenitat innerhalb einer 
Gruppe erlaubt wiederum Ruckschlusse auf produktionstechnische 
Aspekte. 

Die ikonographische und ikonologische Methode der Kunstgeschichte 
bietet das Problem, dass wir heute der Aussage des Gegenstandes in der 
Antike nur schwer gerecht werden konnen. Ohne Texte bleibt zunachst 
lediglich eine Phanomenologie der Themen. Themen 19 sind noch weniger 
als Techniken an einzelne Orte oder Zeiten gebunden. Themen und Motive 
konnen iiber lange Zeitraume verteilt sein. Hier tritt neben die ikonogra¬ 
phische Darstellung die Aussage hinzu, die hinter der Verwendung eines 
Motivs steht. Eine Wandlung der szenischen Komposition muss nicht, 
kann aber einen Wandel in der Aussage andeuten 20 und damit Indikator fur 
kulturelle Kontakte sein. Es mag sich jedoch auch um eine Modeerschei- 
nung bzw. ikonographische Anpassung oder lokale Adaptation handeln. 
Themen kommen dabei iibergreifend iiber Materialien und Medien vor und 
sind nicht durch diese begrenzt, falls nicht Material, Funktion und Thema 
einander bedingen. 

Der erste Schritt zur Zuweisung der Elfenbeine nach ihrer Publikation ist 
die Formierung von Gruppen und die Einordnung der Objekte in selbige. 
Selbst bei gelungener Zuordnung bleibt am Ende immer noch die Frage, 
was die schliefilich identifizierten Gruppen und Schulen reprasentieren. 
Sind es 

• regionale Unterschiede (Werkstatten, die zur gleichen Zeit an verschie- 
denen Orten arbeiten)? 

• chronologische Unterschiede (Werkstatten, die zu verschiedenen Zeiten 
am gleichen Ort produzieren)? 

• Gruppen, die sowohl regional als auch zeitlich verschieden sind ? 21 
Hier schwingt implizit auch unser vorgefasstes Verstandnis von der Struk- 
tur der Elfenbeinproduktion zur Eisenzeit mit 22 . Handelt es sich dabei um 


19 Unter “Thema” wird hier die Zusammensetzung einer bestimmten Aussage (z. B. Jagd) 
aus bestimmten Motiven zu einer Szene genannt; “Motiv” bezeichnet das einzelne 
Element der Szene. Das Thema “Jagd” kann beispielsweise aus einzelnen Motiven wie 
“Streitwagenjagd”, “Hirschjagd mit Pfeil und Bogen” oder “Lowentotung mit dem 
Schwert” zusammengesetzt sein. 

20 Ein Beispiel bietet der Beitrag S. M. Cecchinis zum Motiv des “suivant du char” in 
diesem Band. 

21 Im “klassischen” Sinne Lokalstil und Zeitstil. Winter 1998a: 65 bringt dies auf der 
Ebene der Tradition auf den Gegensatz “Zeitgeist <-> Kulturgeisf’. 
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ein konigliches Monopol, um Kommissionsarbeiten oder um frei arbeiten- 
de, eventuell auch “wandernde” Arbeiter? 

Nach der Erstellung einer “inneren Ordnung” kann dann der Vergleich 
mit anderen Artefaktgruppen erfolgen, um das einzelne Objekt und die 
ganze Gruppe in einen groBeren kunsthistorisch-kulturgeschichtlichen Zu- 
sammenhang zu bringen. Fur das Beispiel der R&R Elfenbeine ist es v. a. 
der Vergleich mit Steinplastik, die durch Inschriften datiert und durch ihre 
immobile Monumentalitat lokalisiert ist, welche den m. E. gangbarsten und 
auch hier begangenen Weg zur regionalen und zeitlichen Bestimmung der 
Elfenbeine darstellt. 23 

Die “Roundcheeked and Ringletted” Gruppe 

Die R&R Gruppe wurde von Herrmann 1986 als solche benannt und for- 
miert. 24 Die Benennung verweist auf die typische runde Gesichtsform 
(“roundcheeked”) und die kleinen Korkenzieherlocken (“ringletted”). Den 
Bezug verschiedener Stiicke zu der zu Mobeln gehorenden Elfenbeingrup- 
pe SW 7 hatte bereits Winter erkannt. 25 

Die zentralen Objekte dieser Gruppe sind die nahezu vollplastisch gear- 
beitete Sirene mit Geiem und Beute IM 79525 und die auBergewohnliche 
Kosmetikpalette IM 79501. 

Die Sirene IM 79525 26 (PI. XVII: 1) ist aus einem Stuck Elfenbein ge- 
schnitzt. Die Riickseite ist flach und besitzt zwei ungewohnlich groBe Dii- 


22 Einblicke in die weiteren Zusammenhange der Produktion von “Kunstwerken” geben 
die Aufsatze in Gunter 1990, vor allem Gates’ Behandlung der Werkstatten in Mari 
oder Roafs und Roots” Studien zu den Persepolis-Reliefs. Hierzu auch Herrmann in 
diesem Band. Es kann nicht oft genug betont werden, dass es sich im Falle der meisten 
Elfenbeine um “Kunsthandwerk” und um funktionale Objekte handelt. Der heutige 
Kunstbegriff mit der Idee des frei schaffenden, sich auBemden Kiinstlers ist ein moder- 
ner Gedanke und nicht auf den antiken Vorderen Orient anwendbar (s. Calmeyer 
1980/83: 342; Czichon 1995: 352f). 

23 Dass dieser Weg nicht immer zu soliden Ergebnissen fiihrt, zeigt das unten ange- 
schnittene Problem der Reliefs vom Tell Halaf und der “Flame & Frond” Elfenbeine. 
Ein wesentlicher Unterschied zwischen den Reliefs vom Tell Halaf und denen aus Zin- 
cirli liegt in der besseren Quellenlage ftir letztere. Wie das Ergebnis einer umfassenden 
Untersuchung der altorientalischen Elfenbeine in jeglicher Hinsicht aussehen konnte, 
demonstriert die materialahnliche Studie M. Millers zu mittelalterlichen Knochen- 
schnitzereien aus Koln (Miller 1997). Basierend auf einer ausreichenden Quellenlage 
werden alle Aspekte von Datierung, Lokalisierung, Herstellungstechniken, Produktion- 
sorganisation, Ikonographie und Ikonologie hin zur Verwendung und sozialen Rele- 
vanz beriicksichtigt. 

24 Herrmann 1986: 19, 28; 1992a: 30; 1992b: 68f. 

25 Winter 1973: 295; 1976a: 7; 1976b. 

26 Safer & al-Iraqi 1987: 83f Fig. 67, 70; Katalog Turin 1985: Nr. 171. Sowohl “Sirene” 
als auch “Harpyie” sind griechische Bezeichnungen flir weibliche Mischwesen aus Vo¬ 
gel und Mensch. Eine Ubertragung der Benennung auf altorientalische Darstellungen 
an dieser Stelle bezieht sich lediglich auf die auBere Erscheinung, nicht auf die Bedeu- 
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bellocher mit einer zentralen Vertiefung, sogenannte “pegged dowels”. 
Rechts unten findet sich nur ein kleines Loch; hier sollte wahrscheinlich 
ein weiteres Diibelloch angebracht werden. Das Objekt war also vor einem 
Hintergrund befestigt. Auf der Rtickseite befmdet sich auch ein Graffito 27 , 
das vom Schnitzer angelegt worden sein mag. 

Das Motiv stellt eine Sirene dar, die eine Gazelle geschlagen hat. Zwei 
Geier unter ihren ausgebreiteten Fliigeln fressen ebenso an der Gazelle. 
Auffallend ist die breite Halskette aus fiinf Reihen langlicher Perlen, die 
durch vertikale Glieder getrennt werden. Den unteren Rand bilden Ringe 
oder kreisrunde Scheiben. Der Gesamteindruck des Stiickes wird bestimmt 
von der feinen Darstellung des Gefieders der Sirene und der Geier. Die 
Schwungfedern sind lang und einzeln ausgefuhrt mit feiner Schraffierung. 
Das den Korper bedeckende Gefieder besteht aus einzeln gearbeiteten 
rautenformigen Federn mit gravierter Mittelrippe und feiner Fiederung. 
Der Kopf der Sirene sitzt auf einem kurzen, dicken Hals. Ihr Gesicht ist 
nahezu kreisrand und pausbackig, eine kleine senkrechte Falte markiert das 
Kinn. Uber dem weich gezeichneten, leicht geschwungenen Mund sitzt 
eine fleischige Nase. Die Augen werden von schweren Lidem gefaBt und 
besitzen eine halbkugelformig ausgebohrte Pupille. Die geschwungene 
Braue ist eingekerbt. Das Haar besteht aus mehreren kurzen Korkenzie- 
herlocken, die in Spiralen enden. Das Gefieder der Geier ist gleich dem der 
Sirene. Die Krallen sind, wie die ihrigen, kurz und dick. Die Augen der 
Geier sind ebenfalls sorgfaltig mit Ober- und Unterlid wiedergegeben und 
von einer mehrfach gerippten Braue iiberwolbt. Ihre Pupillen sind glei- 
chermaBen halbkugelig gebohrt. Die Augengestaltung der Gazelle ent- 
spricht der der Geier. Das Horn ist leicht gebogen und besitzt eine gewellte 
Binnenstruktur, in der Ausfuhrung vergleichbar ihrem Hals. Der iibrige 
Korper ist glatt. Die Lebendigkeit des Stiickes wird durch die naturnahe 
Darstellung erzeugt, die, in Kombination mit dem stark gewolbten Brust- 
korb, dem Ganzen jedoch einen “schweren” Ausdruck verleiht. 

Das zweite Stuck, die Kosmetikpalette IM 79501 28 (Pl. XVII:2 ), ist 
durch zahlreiche Details mit der Sirene verbunden. Die Palette besteht aus 
einem flachen, halbrunden Korpus, der entsprechend der Form des StoB- 
zahnes leicht gewolbt ist. Der Korpus ist auf den Stirn- und Schmalseiten 
sowie der Unterseite dicht mit verschiedenen Wesen verziert. Die Ober- 
seite besitzt eine zentrale flache, runde Vertiefung sowie zwei blutenfor- 
mige Steckeinsatze und zwei rechteckige Vertiefungen, wahrscheinlich 
ebenso fur j etzt verlorengegangene Steckeinsatze. 


tung, und wurde zur Vermeidung der Umschreibung “menschenkopfiger Raubvogel” 
verwendet. Ahnliches gilt im Grande auch fur die Bezeichnung “Sphinx”. 

27 S. Abbildung Katalog Turin 1985: 402. 

28 Safer & al-Iraqi 1987: 17-24 Fig. 1-7. 
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Statt hier auf die einzelnen Motive einzugehen sollen nur die relevanten 
Merkmale fur Vergleiche zitiert werden. 29 Das feinteilige Gefieder der 
Sirene findet sich beispielsweise in den seitlichen Lowen und Sphingen 
wieder. Die Augen der Tiere sind ahnlich ausgebohrt, wenn auch nicht so 
sorgfaltig modelliert wie bei der Sirene und den Geiern. Das in sich ge- 
drehte Horn der Gazelle 30 kommt ebenso wie ihr glatter Korper 31 vor. Der 
Gesichtseindruck ist der gleiche 32 wie bei der Sirene: er wird bestimmt 
durch das voile runde Gesicht, die dicken Backen, die Kinngrube und die 
leicht langlichen Augen. Allein die Haarfrisur ist etwas anders, denn die 
Frauenkopfe haben lange, sich nach unten verdickende, gedrehte Zopfe, 
die liber den Ohren herunterhangen. Ein Kopf jedoch 33 zeigt gut vergleich- 
bare, gegeneinander gedrehte Korkenzieherlocken. 

Vier Lowen bzw. Lowenkopffragmente konnen direkt an Elfenbein IM 
79501 angeschlossen werden. Es sind dies ND 7621, ND 7674, ND 7590 
und IM 79533 34 (PI. XVIII:3). Die Lowenkopfe zeichnen sich durch ihre 
geschlossenen Mauler - ungewohnlich fur die sonst briillenden orientali- 
schen Lowen - und die gepunkteten Lefzen, Brauenwarzen und Augen- 
brauen aus. Dies begegnet ebenfalls auf der Kosmetikpalette, wo alle Lo¬ 
wen geschlossene Mauler haben. Besonders detailliert ist ND 7590, das 
mit einer separat gearbeiteten Schnauzenspitze sich von den anderen unter- 
scheidet. Bei ND 7621 und IM 79533 sind zusatzlich Mahne und Ohren 
erhalten. Die Mahne besteht jeweils aus einem Kranz vor den Ohren und 
ist mit einem Dreiecksmuster versehen, das wahrscheinlich als flammender 
Mahnenkranz gedacht ist. Der Mahnenkranz kann bisweilen eine leichte 
Giebelform annehmen. Bei IM 79533 sind die Zacken nicht ganz so regel- 
maBig, und hier entsteht der Eindruck von Haar starker, vor allem im Ver- 
gleich zu der geflammten Mahne. Die Ohren sind jeweils aufgerichtet und 
von halbrunder Form. Der ganz erhaltene Korper des Lowen IM 79533 ist 
in seiner Ausformung und Proportionierung identisch mit den Lowen- und 
Sphingenkorpem von IM 79501. Der Korper ist etwas langgezogen und 
steht auf kurzen, schweren Beinen. Es fehlen jegliche Markierungen, bis 
auf schwache Kerben an den Laufen. Es entsteht ein leicht plumper Ein¬ 
druck, der durch den dicken Schwanz und groBen Kopf unterstiitzt wird. 
Der Kopf ist dem Betrachter zugewandt. Anders als bei den ubrigen Lo- 
wenkopfen sind die Pupillen nicht angebohrt und Schnauze und Brauen 
nicht punktiert. Ein weiterer Lowenkopf ND 13060 35 besitzt eine gewisse 
Ahnlichkeit durch das geschlossene Maul, die flammend angedeutete 


29 Fur eine ausfuhrliche Bearbeitung der Kosmetikplatte s. Wicke 2002. 

30 Auf der Unterseite, Katalog Turin 1985: 327 links. 

31 Auf der Oberseite, Katalog Turin 1985: ebd. 

32 Vgl. Katalog Turin 1985: 400 Sphinx unten. 

33 Katalog Turin 1985: 398 unten rechts. 

34 Herrmann 1992a: Nr. 214, 216, 507 und Safer & al-Iraqi 1987: 93 Fig. 78. 

35 Herrmann 1986: Nr. 1372. 
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Mahne, die halbrunden Ohren und die langliche Nase. Sehr ungewohnlich 
allerdings sind die ausgehohlten Augen, sodass eine definitive Zuweisung 
zur R&R Gruppe nicht vorgenommen werden kann. 

Die grofite Motivgruppe der R&R Gruppe machen Sphingen aus (s. 
Kurzkatalog im Anhang). Es sind dies ND 8056, ND 9762/10899, 
ND 10424, ND 10496, ND 10497 (PL XVIII:4), ND 10342 (Pi. XVIII:5), 
ND 9760/ 10932/10936, ND10447, ND 7995 36 sowie moglicherweise die 
nicht eindeutigen Fragmente ND 10319, ND 10933, ND 10934 und ND 
10935 37 . Alle Sphingen besitzen einen aus der Bildflache herausgedrehten 
Kopf, der ohne Flals auf dem gefiederten Rumpf aufsitzt, groBtenteils 
kreuzschraffiertes Brustgefieder und einzeln ausgefuhrte, fein parallel 
schraffierte Federn sowie zumeist erhobene, an der Spitze eingerollte 
Schwanze. Frappierend ist die Ahnlichkeit des Gesichtes der Sphinx ND 
10342 mit der Sirene IM 79525 (Pl. XVII: 1, XVIII:5) mit nahezu identi- 
schen Korkenzieherlocken, Augenbrauen und Nase, Kinngrube und leicht 
gewellten Lippen. Unterschiede bestehen in der punktierten Kinnstilisie- 
rung sowie den weniger sorgfaltig ausgefuhrten Augen bei der Sphinx. Die 
massigen Proportionen stimmen mit denen der oben beschriebenen Lowen 
iiberein, wenn auch die Tatzen der Sphinx differenzierter sind. Das 
Brustgefieder der Sphinx ND 9760 ist weniger feinteilig in der Schraffur 
und erinnert stark an die einzeln gearbeiteten rautenformigen Federn der 
Sirene. In einzelnen Merkmalen gibt es Variationen. So ist das Flaar von 
ND 8056 in der Mitte gescheitelt und rahmt dann in zwei schweren Zopfen 
das Gesicht. Bei ND 10319 und ND 10496 sind die Schwungfedem vom 
Brustgefieder durch einen S-formigen Wulst getrennt. Ihre Brustfedern 
sind ansatzweise plastisch gestaltet, ohne aber eine Binnenzeichnung zu 
besitzen. Die Sphingen ND 10424 und ND 10497 (PL XVIII:4) fallen auf- 
grund ihrer etwas unformigen Proportionierung (die Brust ist zu groB, der 
Hinterleib zu massig) auf. Frisur und Gesicht sind wenig exakt dargestellt 
und wirken “ungekonnt”. Interessant sind zwei Details bei ND 10496 und 
ND 10447: hier scheint ein Haarreif Deckhaar und Stirnhaar zu trennen. 
Ahnliches begegnet bei zwei Sphingenkopfen der Kosmetikpalette 
IM 79501 38 . Flier ist der Reif jedoch als zwei Strahnen zu erkennen, die in 
die Zopfe auslaufen. 

Alle Sphingenplaketten besitzen auf ihrer Riickseite “pegged dowels”, 
meist diametral gegeniiber verteilt. Im Falle von ND 10319 war das Ge¬ 
sicht mit eben einem solchen Diibel aufgesteckt. In diesem Stuck sieht 
Flerrmann eine zweite widderkopfige Sphinx aufgrund des Umrisses des 
Unterkiefers. 39 


36 Herrmann 1986: Nr. 904-910, 914, 915. 

37 Herrmann 1986: Nr. 913, 920-922. 

38 Katalog Turin 1985: 399 in der Aufsicht am rechten Rand. 

39 Herrmann 1986: 186. 
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Unmittelbar an die Sphingenplaketten anzuschlieBen sind ein gefliigel- 
ter Stier (ND 10425) und ein gefliigelter Widder (ND 9432) 40 . Der Stier 
entspricht in der Gestaltung des Brustgefieders und dem trennenden Flii- 
gelwulst besonders den Sphingen ND 10496 und ND 10319. Der nur frag- 
mentarisch erhaltene, herausgewandte Kopf weist wie viele der Tierkopfe 
auf der Palette IM 79501 gepunktete Augenbrauen und eine halbkugelig 
ausgebohrte Pupille auf. Ahnliche Augen und Brauen hat der Widder. Sehr 
ahnlich ist auch die Gestaltung des Kopfes mit einer breiten, halbrunden 
Schnauze bei einem recht kurzen Schadel. Eine gute Parallele hierzu flndet 
sich auf der Palette bei den Widdern an den Stirnseiten. 41 

Aufgrund der Physiognomie bzw. der Verwendung des pegged dowels 
konnen einige Fragmente von Frauenkopfen der R&R Gruppe zugeordnet 
werden (ND 10896, ND 9676, ND 10938, ND 10937, ND 9672) 42 . Die 
Gesichtsziige sind bei manchen nicht mehr so gut erhalten, lassen aber 
dennoch die typische runde Form, die etwas fleischige Nase und die Au- 
genpartie erkennen 43 . Von besonderem Interesse ist hier ND 9672 44 , denn 
dieser Kopf besitzt eine Kopfbedeckung. Sie besteht augenscheinlich aus 
drei Teilen: einem glatten Mittelstiick und den Seiten, die eng kreuzschraf- 
fiert sind. 45 

Die zwei Fragmente ND 10343 und ND 10318 46 weichen insofern von 
den iibrigen ab, als sie Kopf und Rumpf mit Handen zeigen. Die Gesichter 
sind von der bekannten runden Form und mit mandelformigen Augen ver- 
sehen. Die Frisur entspricht nicht den iiblichen Korkenzieherlocken, aller- 
dings fallen auch sie in zwei schweren Zopfen auf die Schultern. Der Kopf 
sitzt wie bei alien R&R Figuren ohne Hals auf dem Korper. Bemerkens- 
wert sind die beiden Frauendarstellungen jedoch wegen des fein gefaltelten 
Gewandes, das eine Naht auf der Schulter zu besitzen scheint. Die Briiste 
zeichnen sich rand unter dem Stoff ab. Die Armel fallen bis iiber die El- 
lenbogen. In der linken Hand halten die Frauen je eine Bliite, der rechte 
Arm liegt auf dem Bauch. An beiden Handgelenken finden sich breite 


40 Herrmann 1986: Nr. 911, 912. 

41 Katalog Turin 1985: 398. 

42 Herrmann 1986: Nr. 896, 916-919. 

43 Das Fragment eines Frauenkopfes aus Til Barsib zeigt in den runden Gesichtsziigen 
und dem gescheitelten Haar mit seitlichen Zopfen Ahnlichkeiten zur R&R Gruppe auf 
(Bunnens 1997: 438f Fig. 3). Die erkennbaren Ohren, die nur punktierten Pupillen 
(statt angebohrt) und v. a. das rechteckige Diibelloch auf der Ruckseite sprechen m. E. 
jedoch gegen eine derartige Zuordnung. 

44 Herrmann 1986: Nr. 896. 

45 Ein vollplastisches Kopfchen (BM 118220; Barnett 1957: 205f S 184) besitzt in Ge- 
sichtsform und Augenwiedergabe Ahnlichkeit zur R&R Gruppe. Auch die Art der 
glatten Haare lasst sich noch mit dem Sphinxkopf ND 10496 verbinden. Auf der Unter- 
seite befindet sich jedoch ein rechteckiges Diibelloch, was gegen die Gruppenzugeho- 
rigkeit spricht ebenso wie die fehlenden Zopfenden. 

Herrmann 1986: Nr. 902, 903. 
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Armreifen. Die Art der Handgestaltung verbindet sie aber dariiber hinaus 
noch mit einer Gruppe von stehenden Mannern. 47 

Die Ahnlichkeit der Frauenkopfe ist besonders groB zu ND 10463 und 
ND 7788 48 (PL XIX:6). ND 10463 stellt einen frontal wiedergegebenen, 
stehenden Mann dar. Er greift mit der linken Hand einen Gewandzipfel, 
der liber die rechte Schulter hinweg verlauft. Der rechte Arm hangt seitlich 
herunter, wobei die Schulter perspektivisch verzogen und seitlich wieder- 
gegeben ist. Die Haare sind glatt und gescheitelt und fallen seitlich in 
schweren Zopfen herab. Der Bart besteht aus gegenstandig gedrehten Kor- 
kenzieherlocken und schneidet unten gerade ab. Der Mann tragt ein langes 
Wickelgewand mit Fransensaum und Punktborte und darunter augen- 
scheinlich ein kurzarmeliges Hemd. Es konnte sich bei der Punktreihe auf 
seinem rechten Oberarm auch um einen Armreif handeln, doch tragen an- 
dere Figuren vergleichbare Gewander. Der Kopf sitzt wiederum ohne Hals 
auf dem Korper. Die Proportionen sind hier, ebenso wie bei ND 7788, 
dagegen recht langgestreckt mit zu kurz geratenem Oberkorper. 

In der Gestaltung von Haar und Kopf sowie Proportionierung ahnelt 
ND 7788 ND 10463 stark. Jedoch tragt ersterer ein Gewand, das scheinbar 
gegtirtet ist und ein Bein frei lasst. Der Stoff besitzt eine dreifache Punkt¬ 
borte. Das Oberteil hat einen V-Ausschnitt und scheint auf der Brust ge- 
knopft zu sein. Der Mann halt zwei Volutenpflanzen in den Handen. 

Gut anzuschlieBen ist ND 10697 49 (PI. XX:8). Ein Mann steht hier in 
der selben Haltung wie ND 10463 mit einem ahnlichen Zipfelgewand, das 
jedoch eine Fischgratborte oben und einen mehrfach gewellten Saum unten 
hat. Allerdings sind die Einzelheiten beispielsweise des Haares feiner aus- 
gefuhrt als bei ND 10463. Das Gesicht ist differenzierter geschnitten, und 
auch die Korkenzieherlocken, die an die der Sirene IM 79525 heranrei- 
chen, sind gut vergleichbar. Typischerweise hat jedoch auch ND 10697 
eine vorgeschobene Schulter und eine unproportional groBe Hand, ebenso 
wieND 10463. 

Mit Elfenbein ND 10697 wiederum sehr gut zu assoziieren ist der Mann 
mit Widder ND 9671/10890 50 (PL XX:9), der im Gesichtsschnitt ersterem 
sehr gleicht. Als Besonderheit halt der Mann einen Widder bei den Hor- 
nern hoch. Der Widder fmdet sich mit ebensolchen Bundellocken und 
schraffierter Blesse auf der Kosmetikpalette IM 79501. Das Fragment 
ND 9674 51 lasst ahnliche Ziige wie ND 10463 erkennen, jedoch ist der 
Saum liber den FiiBen gekrummt. Alle genannten Beispiele haben “pegged 
dowels” auf der Riickseite. 


47 Ein ahnliches Plisse-Gewand wird auch von einer Frau auf dem kohl -Behalter BM 
91905 getragen (s. u.). 

48 Herrmann 1986: Nr. 889, 893. 

49 Herrmann 1986: Nr. 891. 

50 Herrmann 1986: Nr. 888. 

51 Herrmann 1986: Nr. 899. 
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Ein sehr fein gearbeiteter bartiger Kopf ND 1145 52 konnte auch in die 
Reihe der Mannerfiguren der R&R Gruppe gehoren. Ungewohnlich an ihm 
ist jedoch der dreifache Stirnreif. 

Zwei weitere Plaketten mit frontalen, stehenden Mannern gehoren aus 
mehreren Griinden zur R&R Gruppe. ND 10411 53 zeigt die typische Ver- 
wendung des “pegged dowels”. Das Zipfelgewand mit Fransenborte und 
gewelltem Saum entspricht dem der anderen Manner. Zusatzlich kommt 
eine Kappe mit glattem Mittelteil und kreuzschraffierten Seiten vor. Dies 
entspricht der Kopfbedeckung des Kopfchens ND 9672. Ebenso typisch ist 
die nach vorne geschobene Schulter mit den langen Fingem und dem ein- 
fachen Armreif (vgl. ND 10463). Auch die Proportionierung mit einem 
groften, halslosen Kopf auf einem gedrungenen Korper entspricht den 
Merkmalen der R&R Gruppe. Gesicht und Haare sind nur schlecht erhal- 
ten, gleichen aber doch weitgehend anderen Objekten der Gruppe. 

In der Gestaltung etwas plastischer ist das Fragment ND 9673 54 , auf 
dessen Gewandresten die Fransen schrag fallen und eine zusatzliche 
Punktborte haben. Uber dem Zipfelgewand scheint der Mann noch eine 
breite Scharpe zu tragen. Bemerkenswert sind die Falte, die sich tiber dem 
linken Ellenbogen abzeichnet, die weniger ungelenk wirkende Schulter und 
auch die feinere Fingergestaltung. Damit rtickt ND 9673 naher an 
ND 10697 heran. 

Motivisch einzigartig ist ND 9477 55 (PI. XIX: 7), das einen nach links 
gewandten Mann im Profil zeigt. Auf dem Kopf tragt er die konische Kap¬ 
pe mit dem kreuzschraffierten Seitenteil; eindeutig die seitliche Wiederga- 
be der Kopfbedeckung wie sie auf ND 10411 oder ND 9672 zu sehen ist. 
In der erhobenen rechten Hand halt der Mann einen Zweig mit sieben (?) 
kugeligen Bliiten. Der rechte Arm ist gesenkt und mag einen weiteren 
Zweig oder einen Eimer gehalten haben. Das Gesicht ist zerstort, erhalten 
sind lediglich einige engspiralige Korkenzieherlocken im Nacken. Er tragt 
ein gegurtetes Obergewand mit einem Fransensaum, das ein Bein frei lasst 
und uber dem Giirtel in fiinf vertikale Falten fallt. Das Untergewand reicht 
nur bis zum Knie und zeigt ein Kassetten- und Kreuzmuster. Die Gestal¬ 
tung und Modellierung des Korpers, die Proportionen und auch Haar und 
Miitze reihen das Stuck in die R&R Gruppe ein. 

Drei weitere stehende Figuren en face (ND 10317, ND 9705, 
ND 9479 56 ) zusammen mit zwei eng zugehorigen Fragmenten (ND 9675 
und ND 10898 57 ) sollen ebenfalls in die R&R Gruppe eingegliedert wer- 
den. Bei den besser erhaltenen ersten drei Objekten handelt es sich um 


52 Mallowan 1966: Fig. 164. 

53 Herrmann 1986: Nr. 892. 

54 Herrmann 1986: Nr. 895. 

55 Herrmann 1986: Nr. 890. 

56 Herrmann 1986: Nr. 894, 897, 898. 

57 Herrmann 1986: Nr. 900, 901. 
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bartlose Personen mit gescheiteltem, glattem Haar, das in zwei gedrehten 
Zopfen tiber die Ohren fallt. Der Mann ND 10317 tragt einen Schal, dessen 
Zipfel er mit der linken Hand fasst, und ein langes Untergewand mit Fran- 
sensaum. An den Handgelenken wird je ein glatter Armreif getragen. Das 
Gesicht ist groB und rund und sitzt ebenfalls ohne Hals auf dem etwas ge- 
drungenen Korper. Nase und Mund sind nicht mehr erhalten, was den Ein- 
druck verzerrt. Ebenso ist bei ND 9705 und ND 9479 zu beachten, dass sie 
stark erganzt sind und eventuell ein einziges Stuck gebildet haben 58 . Die 
Haare sind wie bei ND 10317 glatt und in der Mitte gescheitelt. Sie fallen 
in zwei gedrehten Zopfen bis auf die Schultern herab. Die Person tragt nur 
ein knochellanges Hemd mit Fransen am Bodensaum, halblangem Arm und 
V-Ausschnitt. Die linke Hand liegt tiber dem Giirtel und halt Stab oder 
Schwert. Der rechte Arm ist angewinkelt und halt augenscheinlich einen 
Wedel iiber der linken Schulter. Die beiden kleinen Fragmente ND 9675 
und ND 10898 zeigen einen vergleichbaren Fransensaum mit Zehen. 

Im Brunnen AJ des Nordwest-Palastes von Nimrud wurden mehre Reste 
elfenbeinerner Rundplastik gefunden: ein Stierkopf (IM 79539), ein Wid- 
derkopf (IM 79540), das Vorderteil einer Stieres mit zwei Beinen und einer 
Brust, die aus Holz gefertigt und mit Lapislazulieinlagen versehen ist (IM 
79542) (PI. XXI: 10), bzw. ein weiteres Brustfragment nur mit einem Bein 
(IM 79543), das Hinterteil eines Stieres/Kalbes (IM 79541) sowie zwei 
Beinfragmente mit Hufen (IM 79592, IM 79593) 59 . Die Kopfe sind von 
sehr gedrungener, schwerer Form. Die kurze runde Schnauze des Widders 
erinnert stark an die Widderkopfe der Kosmetikpalette IM 79501. Bekraf- 
tigt wird die Zuweisung durch die fein kreuzschraffierte Mahne bei beiden 
Kopfen. Auch die iibrigen aufgezahlten Korperfragmente weisen die ge- 
meinsame schwere Korperform mit kurzen, dicken Beinen auf. 

Aufgrund der Verwendung von pegged dowels kann auch das halbrunde 
unverzierte Stuck ND 9667 60 der R&R Gruppe angeschlossen werden. Bei 
den sehr ahnlichen Stiicken ND 9132, ND 9130, ND 9131, ND 9666, ND 
9150 61 lassen die Photos nicht erkennen, ob die Mitte des Diibelloches 
zusatzlich zu einem pegged dowel vertieft ist. Hier stellt sich generell die 
Frage, ob nicht weitere unverzierte oder figiirliche Fragmente mit unge- 
wohnlich groBen Dubellochern mit in die Gruppe aufgenommen werden 
mussten 62 . 

Herrmann zahlt desweiteren eine “Frau am Fenster” ND 7800 63 zur 
R&R Gruppe 64 unter Verweis vor allem auf ND 10318, ND 10342, 


58 So bereits Herrmann 1986: 184. 

59 Safer & al-Iraqi 1987: 99-103, 138f Abb. 84-89, 124, 125. 

60 Herrmann 1986: Nr. 1538. 

61 Herrmann 1986: Nr. 1535-1537, 1539-1540. 

62 Z. B. ND 9151 = Herrmann 1986: Nr. 1519, Dubelloch-Dm: 0,6cm; ND 9149 = ebd. 
Nr. 1520, Dm: 0,8cm; ND 9666 = ebd. Nr. 1539, Dm: 0,8cm oder auch das Stierfrag- 
mentND 10310 = ebd. Nr. 760. 

63 Herrmann 1992a: Nr. 109. 
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ND 9760, ND 10447. Wenn auch die runde Gesichtsform sehr ahnlich ist, 
so fehlt bei ND 7800 die senkrechte Kinnfalte. Auch ist der Raum zwi- 
schen Oberlippe und Nase breiter, die Nase insgesamt kurzer. Das Haar 
fallt in zwei langen, fein gedrehten Zopfen auf die Schulter, was bei kei- 
nem vergleichbaren Kopf der R&R Gruppe vorkommt. Vollkommen un- 
iiblich ist die Wiedergabe der Ohren. 65 Dieses Stiick sollte m. E. zu der 
Gruppe der Frauendarstellungen auf Pferdestimplatten 66 gerechnet werden. 

Resumee 

Im Hinblick auf die eingangs angesprochenen Kategorien von Technik, 
antiquarischer und stilistischer vorikonographischer Beschreibung sowie 
Ikonographie und Ikonologie kann folgendes bemerkt werden: 

Da eine personliche Untersuchung nicht moglich war, lasst sich liber 
zahlreiche technische Details v. a. im Hinblick auf die Herstellung nicht 
viel sagen. Bereits eine Betrachtung mit einer Lupe konnte Hinweise auf 
die Palette der verwendeten Werkzeuge oder ggf. auf charakteristische 
Schnitzweisen bieten. Eine wichtige Eigenart der R&R Gruppe stellt die 
Verwendung des sog. “pegged dowel” dar. 67 Dabei handelt es sich um Dii- 
bellocher bis 1 cm Durchmesser mit einer zusatzlichen zentralen Bohrung, 
verursacht durch die Art des verwendeten Bohrers. Diese Diibellocher 
finden sich auf der Riickseite und dienten offensichtlich zur Befestigung 
auf einem Tragermaterial. Gelegentlich wurden auch Anstiickelungen wie 
die separaten Frauenkopfe dadurch befestigt. Die Dubellocher sind meist 


64 Herrmann 1992a: 30. 

65 Herrmann rechnet ND 13043 und ND 13285 (Herrmann 1986: Nr. 1161, 1162) zu 
dieser Gruppe (Herrmann 1986: 223; 1992b: 69 Anm. 30) allerdings ohne Begrundung. 
Diese beiden Fragmente gehoren zu zwei nach rechts gewandten Mannerfiguren mit ei¬ 
nem Gewand, das das vordere Bein frei lasst. Bei ND 13043 ist noch zu erkennen, dass 
der Mann einen Lowen vor der Brust trug. Gemeinsamkeiten bestehen in den gedrun- 
genen Proportionen (z. B. ND 9477) und in Stofffalten (z. B. ND 10697). Die beiden 
genannten Beispiele (ND 13043, ND 13285) sind aber in mehrerer Hinsicht untypisch 
fur R&R: Beide verwenden Einlagen in umrandeten Cloisonnes, es fehlen pegged do¬ 
wels, das Obergewand ist zu kurz, und es fehlt ein Untergewand, der Stoff ist durchge- 
hend gewellt statt nur der Saum. Es handelt sich bei beiden Fragmenten m. E. eher um 
Bes-Gestalten wie der Vergleich zu drei Stimplatten aus Brunner AJ zeigt (IM 79577, 
IM 79579, IM 79581, Safer & al-Iraqi 1987: 129 Abb. 116), die zur phonikischen Tra¬ 
dition gerechnet werden konnen. Ein weiteres von Herrmann genanntes Objekt ist die 
Ziege am Baum ND 10321 (Herrmann 1986: Nr. 583). Ihre schweren Formen und die 
weitgehend fehlenden Binnenstilisierungen mogen sie der R&R Gruppe ahnlich er- 
scheinen lassen, aber die Pflanzenform, das ausgehohlte Auge und nicht zuletzt der fur 
R&R uniibliche untere Zapfen zur Befestigung trennen das Stiick m. E. eher von der 
Gruppe. Herrmann erwahnt daruber hinaus noch einige unpublizierte, schlecht erhalte- 
ne Fragmente aus Raum SW 12, die zur R&R Gruppe gehoren sollen (Herrmann 
1992b: 69 Anm. 30). 

66 Orchard 1967: Nr. 136-139. 

67 Herrmann 1986: 19. 
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in den gegeniiberliegenden Ecken der rechteckigen Platten oder bei 
schmal-rechteckigen Platten iibereinander angeordnet. 68 Zap fen oder Fe- 
dem sind bei den bekannten Stiicken nicht zu beobachten. Die GroBe der 
Platten scheint sich nach dem Motiv zu richten, welches die Flachen mog- 
lichst vollstandig ausfiillt. 

Das Vorkommen von Rundplastik und die Verbindung mit Holz und 
Einlagen darin ist Hinweis auf eine gewisse Vielseitigkeit der Produktions- 
statte(n). Ansonsten zeichnen sich die Elfenbeine der R&R Gruppe durch 
ein Fehlen jeglicher farbiger Einlagen /Cloisons aus. 

Die genaue Verwendung der rechteckigen Platten bleibt bis auf Weite- 
res unbekannt. Es konnte sich um Einlagen fur Mobelstiicke, Truhen oder 
auch Kastchen gehandelt haben. Als weitere funktionale Gruppen lassen 
sich Kosmetikartikel und chryselephantine Plastiken feststellen, Objekte 
also fur einen “gehobenen Bedarf 

Eine Betrachtung der Fundstellen in Nimrud zeigt, dass die Objekte 
recht weit verstreut sind: Hauptfundort ist Fort Salmanassar, und hier v. a. 
der Magazinraum SW 37, wobei auch Objekte aus S 10 und SE 1 stammen. 
Aber auch im Siidost-Palast der Akropolis und natiirlich im Brunnen AJ 
des Nordwest-Palastes sind R&R Funde gemacht worden. Dieser Brunnen 
befmdet sich im Wohnbereich des sog. Harems, den Privatgemachem der 
Frauen. 

An herausragenden Realia sollen hier nur die Halskette der Sirene 
IM 79525, die einfachen Armreifen der Manner, die Zipfelgewander und 
die dreigeteilte Miitze genannt werden. Als Frisur fallen die gegeneinander 
gedrehten Korkenzieherlocken auf, die in Spiralen enden, und bei den 
Mannern die unten gerade abgeschnittenen Barte. Die typische Gesichts- 
form besteht aus groBen, runden Gesichtern, mit weichen, leicht ge- 
schwungenen Lippen. Die Augen sind langlich-mandelformig mit zumeist 
halbkugelformig ausgebohrten Pupillen. Ein typisches Merkmal ist der 
fehlende Hals, der den Figuren in Verbindung mit den groBen Kopfen auf 
gedrungenen Korpem und kurzen GliedmaBen eine gewisse Plumpheit 
verleiht. Charakteristisch bei den Menschendarstellungen en face ist die 
verzogene Schulter mit einer etwas zu groB geratenen Hand. Weiteres 
Kennzeichen ist die haufige Verwendung von feinteiliger Kreuzschraffur, 
v. a. fur die Wiedergabe von Fell und Gefieder. 

Thematisch gliedert sich das Material in die zwei groBen Gruppen der 
Sphingen und der en face dargestellten, stehenden Manner. Dabei fallt die 


68 Herrmann verweist auf die “Flame-and-Frond” Gruppe, die ebensolche pegged dowels 
verwende (Herrmann 1986: 49; Herrmann 1992b: 69). Hierbei handelt es sich jedoch 
eher um pegged cloisonnes , Einlagen, die mit einer zusatzlichen Vertiefung - eben dem 
peg - auf der Schauseite des Objektes in ihren Fassungen befestigt waren. Wahrend die 
pegged dowels durch die Bohrerform eher unbeabsichtigt verursacht worden sind, sind 
die pegged cloisonnes gewollt; es handelt sich also mehr um eine auBerliche Entspre- 
chung. 
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Tendenz auf, den Hintergrund auszufullen; vor allem bei der Kosmetikpa- 
lette kann berechtigt von einem horror vacui gesprochen werden. Bisher 
einzigartig ist das Motiv der Sirene. 

Auf eine ikonographische Ausdeutung bzw. ikonologische Interpretati¬ 
on der Motive soli hier nicht naher eingegangen werden, da das Ziel dieses 
Artikels die Beantwortung der Frage von Herstellungsort und -zeit der 
Elfenbeine ist. AuBerdem handelt es sich bspw. gerade bei dem Motiv der 
Sphinx um eines der haufigsten Motive auf Elfenbeinen. 69 Das Gewand aus 
Tunika und Ubergewand, welches ein Bein frei lasst, scheint ein Gewand 
fur ubematurliche Wesen zu sein. Ein Blick auf die SW 7 Elfenbeine legt 
diese Deutung nahe, da dort die derart gekleideten Manner in Zusammen- 
hang mit Pflanzen mit Eimem und Zapfen, “kultischem” Gerat, erschei- 
nen. 70 


Varianz 

Eines der zentralen Probleme bei der stilistischen Einordnung der Elfen- 
beinarbeiten ist die bereits angesprochene Varianz der Qualitat von Ob- 
jekten innerhalb einer Gruppe (s. o.). 71 Das direkte Nebeneinanderlegen 
von motivisch ahnlichen Elfenbeinen wie die beiden Manner ND 9477 und 
ND 7788 (PL XIX:6, 7) oder die beiden Sphingen ND 10342 und 
ND 10497 (PL XVIII:4, 5) zeigt, wie unterschiedlich Objekte einer Gruppe 
ausfallen konnen. 72 

In der Motivgruppe der Sphingen fallen die beiden liegenden Sphingen 
ND 10424 und ND 10497 73 auf. Die Sphingen sind jeweils am vorderen 
Rand der Platte positioniert und wirken aufgrund des fehlenden Raumes 
und ihres schweren Korperbaus stark gedrangt. Der runde Kopf ist sehr 
weit nach vom gerutscht, vor allem aber ist die Brust viel zu voluminos fur 
den Kopf; der Hinterleib wirkt ebenfalls sehr massig. Auffallend ist die 
nachlassige Gestaltung des Gesichtes. Die Augen befmden sich auf unter- 
schiedlichen Hohen, die Brauen sind nicht parallel zu den Augen, die Nase 
ist tropfenformig und wird an ihrer Spitze nicht in Nasenfliigel differen- 
ziert, der Mund ist asymmetrisch und verzogen 74 , die Haare sitzen wie eine 


69 Zu einer Interpretation sei auf die Ausfuhrungen von Winter 1973 und Demisch 1977 
bzw. zur Behandlung der Kosmetikpalette auf IM 79501 verwiesen (Wicke 2002). 

70 S. a. Mallowan & Herrmann 1974: 24-26. Ich danke Frau Prof. Braun fur diesen Hin- 
weis; sie schlagt fur diese Manner die Bezeichnungen “Genien” oder eher noch “Da- 
monen” vor. 

71 Davis fuhrt dies auf den “polythetic character” von Objekten zuriick (Davis 1990: 20). 

72 Zum Problem von Varianz und Variabilitat in Bezug auf andere Elfenbeingruppen s. 
Herrmann 2000: 272-275. 

73 Herrmann 1986: Nr. 907, 909. 

74 Die Auspragung der Backen auf ND 10497, die auf alien anderen Gesichtem der R&R 
Gruppe nicht vorkommt, konnte das Ergebnis einer “kosmetischen Korrektur” sein, bei 
der der urspriingliche Mund nachgearbeitet und so die gesamte Mundpartie abgetieft 
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Kappe iiber Stim und Ohren und bilden sogar einen scharfen Absatz. All 
dies entspricht nicht den Standards der iibrigen Sphingen, die einen nahezu 
vollkommen symmetrischen Gesichtsaufbau haben und bei denen der Kor- 
perbau, wenngleich noch massig, aber doch “eleganter” erscheint 75 . 

Auch die Gruppe der stehenden Manner weist stilistisch z. T. erhebliche 
Unterschiede auf: Zum einen sind es ND 9671, ND 10697 (PI. XX:8, 9), 
ND 1145 76 , die durch ihre fein ausgefuhrten Locken und Gewanddetails, 
eine recht ausgewogene Proportionierung von Kopf, Rumpf, Armen und 
Unterkorper sowie durch ihre groBere Plastizitat auffallen. Besonders auf 
die Beugefalten des linken Armes von ND 10697 sei hier verwiesen. Zum 
anderen sind ND 10411, ND 9477 (PI XIX: 7) und ND 9673 77 durch die 
gleichen gedrungenen Proportionen verbunden - ein viel zu groBer Kopf 
und viel zu groBe GliedmaBen an einem zu kurzen Rumpf. ND 10411 zeigt 
jedoch einen ahnlichen Faltensaum wie ND 10697, und in Plastizitat steht 
ND 9673 ND 10697 kaum nach. Das Streben nach Volumen kann bei- 
spielsweise auch am Falteniiberwurf iiber den Giirtel von ND 9477 beob- 
achtet werden. Die Manner dieser zweiten Gruppe haben auch die dreige- 
teilte Kappe gemein. Sehr flach wirken letztlich ND 10463 und ND 7788 78 
(PI. XIX: 6). Von den Proportionen her gelangt unterscheiden sie sich von 
den iibrigen Beispielen. Ungelenk ist an ND 7788 v. a. die frontale Dar- 
stellung des Oberkorpers bei seitlicher Drehung der Beine, nahezu ideal 
gelost bei ND 9477. 

Bei diesen zum Teil frappanten Unterschieden stellt sich die Frage, wie 
sie zu bewerten sind. Es liegt die Vermutung nahe, hier zumindest drei 
unterschiedliche Elfenbeinschnitzer (“Flande”) zu unterscheiden. Die mo- 
tivische und technische Zusammengehorigkeit ist gegeben, nur im Indivi- 
dualstil erscheinen die Unterschiede. Verschiedene Argumente sprechen 
fur eine lokal recht begrenzte Gruppe, wie unten weiter ausgeftihrt werden 
wird. Es scheint daher moglich, hierin drei an einem Ort lokalisierte Werk- 
statten zu sehen. Fur diese Ansicht sprache, dass ein “Werkstattmeister” 
sicher auf ein gewisses MaB an Homogenitat innerhalb seiner Produktion 
geachtet hatte und so “missgluckte” Sphingen wie ND 10424 und 
ND 10497 nicht zugelassen hatte. Vorstellbar ist auch eine Produktions- 
statte, die qualitativ hochwertige und zeitaufwandigere Arbeiten (etwa 
IM 79525, IM 79501 oder ND 9671) hergestellt hat, und eine zweite, wel- 
che die einfacheren Sphingeneinlagen fur Mobel produziert hat. Inwieweit 


worden ist. Das Resultat mit einem schief geratenen Mund uberzeugt indes immer noch 
nicht. 

75 Etwa ND 10342 oder ND 10496 (Herrmann 1986: Nr. 904, 908). 

76 Herrmann 1986: Nr. 888, 891; Mallowan 1966: 216 Fig. 164. 

77 Herrmann 1986: Nr. 890, 892, 895. 

78 Herrmann 1986. Nr. 889, 893. 
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hier das Modell von “Zentrum - Peripherie” angewendet werden kann, 
bleibt offen. 79 

Als Beispiel fur individuelle Varianz mag die Kosmetikpalette 
IM 79501 (PI. XVII:2) dienen. Sie bietet mit ihrer Vielzahl an verschiede- 
nen Motiven ein Musterbeispiel fur den Grad der Varianz eines einzelnen 
Handwerkers. 80 So tragt die grofie Sphinx der Hauptseite einmal die ge- 
scheitelte Frisur mit glatten Haaren, ihr gegeniiberliegendes Pendant aber 
Korkenzieherlocken. Die auf der Oberseite dargestellten Gazellen tiber- 
kreuzen sich mit ihren Leibern auf der einen Seite, auf der anderen weisen 
ihre beiden Kopfe in dieselbe Richtung. Von den vier Widdern der 
Schmalseiten haben drei ihr Fell in kleinen Ringellockchen stilisiert, bei 
einem jedoch ist das Fell durch kurze gerade Striche in mehreren Reihen 
wiedergegeben. Auf der einen Langseite tragen die groBen Figuren von 
Lowe und Sphinx eine breite Halskette wie die Sirene IM 79525, auf der 
anderen Langseite jedoch nicht. Die groBen abnehmbaren Bliiteneinsatze 
sitzen auf Blattpolstern, die im einen Fall Teil des Einsatzes sind, im ande¬ 
ren Fall nicht 81 . Diese Beispiele fur Varianz befinden sich alle auf der ge- 
genstandlich-antiquarischen Ebene, nicht jedoch auf der stilistischen. Sie 
mogen durch das sukzessive Voranschreiten der Arbeit tiber einen langeren 
Zeitraum bedingt sein, im Falle der Widder etwa konnte jedoch auch eine 
bewusste Variation vorliegen. 

Ahnlich gelagert ist der Fall von Variability innerhalb der Gruppe der 
Sphingen. So gibt es, wie oben ausgeftihrt, Sphingen mit Korkenzieherlok- 
ken oder glattem Haar, mit “ffaarband” oder Reif und ohne, mit rautiertem 
Brustgefieder oder mit einzeln gearbeiteten Brustfedern. 82 


79 Dies entspringt natiirlich modemen Vorstellungen von Handwerk und Produktion. Bis 
nicht eindeutige schriftliche Quellen die Handwerksstrukturen besser beleuchten, muss 
dergleichen Spekulation bleiben. Mallowan & Herrmann und Winter deuten die Vari¬ 
anz in der SW 7 Gruppe in die hier genannten Richtungen aus (s. o. zur Problematik). 

80 Die zugrundeliegende Annahme, dass es sich wirklich um das Werk eines einzelnen 
Arbeiters handelt, beruht zum einen darauf, dass es sich um ein relativ kleinformatiges 
Stuck (rund 25 x 12 cm) handelt, an dem also nicht zwei Arbeiter gleichzeitig, besten- 
falls nacheinander arbeiten konnten. Dazu kommt das offensichtlich einheitliche Kon- 
zept in der motivischen Gestaltung und der trotz aller Unterschiede stilistisch homoge¬ 
ne Eindruck des gesamten Objektes, z. B. durch die gleiche Behandlung von Korper- 
proportionen, Feder- und Lockengestaltung, die durchgehende Verwendung der Punkt- 
stilisierung am Lowengesicht und ihre konsequente Unterscheidung beispielsweise von 
den Brauen bei Greifen oder Gazellen. Hier ist es moglich, den Begriff der “isochrestic 
variation”, der unbewussten Anwendung von Konventionen, nach Sackett anzuwenden 
(Sackett 1990). 

81 Sehr gut zu sehen bei Safer & al-Iraqi 1987: 19. 

82 Vgl. als weiteres Beispiel ist einige spatbronzezeitliche Spiegelgriffe aus Zypern, fur 
die Krzyszkowska ebenfalls eine gemeinsame Werkstatt, wenn auch unterschiedliche 
Hande annimmt (Krzyszkowska 1992: 24If). 
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Zeit und Ort 

Zur Frage der Lokalisierung der R&R Gruppe schreibt Flerrmann: “While 
the ‘roundcheeked and ringletted’ school formed a coherent group almost 
certainly carved in one centre, there is little conclusive evidence for its 
location.” 83 Zwei Hinweise sollen jedoch auf Flamat als Herstellungsort 
hindeuten. Es ist dies zum einen ein kleines Bronzegewicht mit der In- 
schrift “Zwei Schekel von Hama”. 84 Das Gewicht stellt eine liegende, un- 
geflugelte Sphinx dar, die laut Herrmann stilistische Ahnlichkeit zu den 
Elfenbeinen aufweist. Dazu ist jedoch anzumerken, dass eine Inschrift auf 
einem Gewicht nicht auch unbedingt auf die Herkunft des Objektes schlie- 
Ben lasst, sondern eventuell auf die Herkunft der Gewichtseinheit. Zum 
anderen gibt es ein beschriftetes Elfenbeinstiick ND 10151 85 , ebenfalls mit 
der Inschrift “Hamaf’. Seine rechteckige Form und die GroBe der Diibello- 
cher vergleicht Herrmann mit der R&R Gruppe. 

Fur die SW 7 Gruppe hat bereits Winter 86 die Lokalisierung in Zincirli 
und/oder Sakpagozii vorgeschlagen. Die Reliefs dieser Orte konnen auch 
als Bezugspunkt fur die Elfenbeine der R&R Gruppe dienen. Schon Mal- 
lowan & Flerrmann 87 haben auf die Ahnlichkeiten einiger Elfenbeine zu 
den Reliefs gerade dieser Orte hingewiesen. Neuere Erkenntnisse zur Da- 
tierung der Jagdreliefs von Sakpagozii und damit der SW 7 Elfenbeine 
machen ein hoheres Alter, vor die Mitte des 8. Jh.s v. Chr. wahrscheinli- 
cher (s. u.). 

Zincirli, das antike Sam’al/Ya’udi, war Hauptstadt eines aramaischen 
Konigreiches in Nordwest-Syrien. 88 Hier und in der naheren Umgebung 
finden sich zahlreiche Bildwerke, die der zweiten Halfte des 8. Jh.s zuzu- 
ordnen sind. 89 Die meisten Funde stammen aus dem Gebiet des auBeren 
und des siidlichen Burgtores, von Hilani III und dem nordlichen Hallenbau, 
wo sie als Orthostatenreliefs an den Mauersockeln verbaut worden sind. 

Die in diesem Zusammenhang hier interessierenden Bildwerke sind in- 
schriftlich und historisch in die Herrschaftszeit Barrakibs (733/2 bis ca. 
720 v. Chr.) zu datieren. In dem nicht weit entfernt gelegenen Sakpagozii 
wurden weitere Reliefs und Plastiken gefunden, die stilistisch den Barra- 
kib-Reliefs nahe verwandt sind. Orthmann fasst diese in seiner Stilgruppe 
Spathethitisch Illb zusammen 90 ; von Genge werden die Sakpagozii-Reliefs 


83 Herrmann 1986: 49. 

84 Briant 1983: 340f Fig. 5; Bordreuil 1983: Nr. 251. 

85 Herrmann 1986: Nr. 1272. 

86 Winter 1973, 314-316, 376-378; Winter 1976b, 51-54. 

87 Mallowan/Herrmann 1974, 44, 48. 

88 Zur Geschichte Sam’als s. Landsberger 1948; Sader 1987: 153-184; jiingst zusammen- 
fassend und mit weiterer Literatur Tropper 1993; Jasink 1995: 110-115; Lipinski 2000: 
233-247. 

89 S. v. a. Orthmann 1971: 59-82, 199-202; Genge 1979: 143-153. 

90 Orthmann 1971: 138. 
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zeitlich kurz nach Barrakib angesetzt. 91 Die Reliefs stellen hauptsachlich 
Prozessionen (PI. XXI: 11) und Reprasentationsszenen dar; als Teil von 
Saulenbasen finden Lowen und Sphingen Verwendung. 

Auf dem Gebiet der Realia fallt die gleiche Verwendung der dreige- 
teilten Kappe auf. 92 (PI. XXI: 11, XXII: 12) Nahezu alle Wfirdentrager der 
Reliefs tragen diese. Bei den Elfenbeinobjekten fehlen allerdings die klei- 
nen Troddeln an der Spitze, was jedoch am Erhaltungszustand liegen kann. 
Ein Unterschied besteht noch darin, dass auf den Elfenbeinen die Seiten 
jeweils kreuzschraffiert sind, auf den Reliefs die Seiten jedoch nicht. 
Wichtig ist anzumerken, dass auch die thronende Konigin 93 eine derartige 
Kappe tragt. Es muss also offen bleiben, ob der Elfenbeinkopf ND 9672 
mannlich oder weiblich ist, da auch ein fehlender Bart nicht unbedingt 
Kennzeichen fur eine Frau ist. Elaufigstes Gewand der Manner ist, wie 
auch auf den Elfenbeinen, das Zipfelgewand. Die linke Eland greift dabei 
nach dem iiber der rechten Schulter geffihrten Zipfel. Im Falle eines Reli¬ 
efs 94 tragen die Personen Stocke in der linken Eland, und der Zipfel fallt 
lose iiber die Schulter. Auch der Faltenwurf der Reliefs findet sich bei den 
Elfenbeinen 95 . Das einfache lange Gewand von ND 9749 findet sich eben- 
falls auf den Reliefs wieder, beispielsweise beim Schreiber vor Barrakib 
selber oder anderen Dienem. 96 Sogar die Quetschfalten fiber dem Gfirtel 
von ND 9477 haben Entsprechungen bei einem Tiertrager 97 (Pl. XIX:7, 
XXII: 12). 

Darfiber hinaus haben die Korkenzieherlocken von ND 10697 Paralle- 
len in der Bartgestaltung Barrakibs und einiger anderer Manner 98 (PI. 
XX:8, XXI: 11, XXIP12). Die Buckellocken des Blfitentragers ND 9477 
konnen verglichen werden mit den Darstellungen von Eloflingen 99 . Sein 


91 Genge 1979: 152. 

92 Akurgal leitet die Form aus dem “Siiden” ab und vergleicht sie mit phonikischen Dar¬ 
stellungen (Akurgal 1966: 48). Czichon weist aber darauf hin, dass schon Kilamuwa 
die assyrische Tiara einem aramaischen Vorbild angeglichen habe (Czichon 1995: 
363), weshalb mit einer langeren Tradition dieser Kopfbedeckung gerechnet werden 
miisse. Die altere Form mag auf die agyptische weiBe Krone zuriickgehen. Eine Bron- 
zeschale der ersten Halfte des 9. Jh.s aus Grab 55 in Lefkandi (Popham & Lemos 1996: 
Taf. 133) bildet Sphingen ab mit Kopfbedeckungen in dieser Form, jedoch ohne Oh- 
renklappen (s. Popham & Lemos 1996: Taf. 144d; ahnlich auf einer Silberschale in der 
Slg. Borowski; Muscarella 1981: Nr. 237 - Muscarella hat jtingst diese Silberschale 
entgegen eigener, friiherer Auffassung als Falschung bezeichnet; Muscarella 2000: 198 
Nr. 30). 

93 Von Luschan 1911: Taf. 54. Orthmann 1971: 375 stellt zur Diskussion, ob es sich um 
einen Mann handeln konnte, da die Realia nicht geschlechtsspezifisch seien und eine 
Frau allein mit GefaB nicht bekannt sei. 

94 Von Luschan 1911: Taf. 59. 

95 Vgl. ND 10697 mit von Luschan 1911: Taf. 59, 67. 

96 Von Luschan 1911: Taf. 60, 61. 

97 Von Luschan 1911: Taf. 63. 

98 Von Luschan 1911: Taf. 58, 60. 

Von Luschan 1911: Taf. 61. 


99 
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facherformiger Blutenzweig aus augenscheinlich gefiederten Blattem mit 
kugeligen Bliiten ist ahnlich den Pflanzen auf einem Inschriftenbruch- 
stiick 100 . 

Das gleichzeitige Vorkommen von gelockten und glatten Haaren (z. B. 
ND 10697 und ND 7788) fmdet sich auch bei den Musikanten 101 . 

Die breiten Armreifen der Frauendarstellungen (ND 10343 und ND 
10318) konnen mit den Armreifen der thronenden Konigin 102 verglichen 
werden. Den einfachen Reifen der Manner tragt zumindest auch der Konig 
auf dem Bauinschriftrelief 103 . 

RiickschlieBend von den Reliefs kann somit auch fur die Elfenbeine mit 
Mannem, die Zipfelgewand und Kappe tragen, eine Deutung als Darstel- 
lungen von Wurdentragern ausgesprochen werden. In ihrer angenommenen 
Funktion als Einlagen fur Mobel darf entsprechend die Bedeutung dieses 
Mobelstuckes gesucht werden - als ein representatives Mobel, etwa ein 
Thron. 104 Ist die Interpretation der Manner in Tunika und Ubermantel mit 
Pflanzen als ubernaturliche Wesen richtig, so mogen sie eine apotropaische 
Wirkung gehabt haben. Vergleichbar sind etwa assyrische oder urartaische 
Throne mit Genien und Mischwesen in ahnlicher Funktion. 

Es bestehen aber nicht nur Ahnlichkeiten auf dem Gebiet der Realia. 
Vor allem die gedrungenen Proportionen der Wurdentrager im Zug von 
Hilani III lassen die enge Verwandtschaft erkennen. Die zu groB geratenen 
Kopfe ruhen hier wie da fast halslos auf den Korpern. Verbindend ist auch, 
dass die linken Schultern genau wie bei den Elfenbeinen perspektivisch 
verzogen sind 105 . Aufschlussreich ist, dass die Figuren aus Sak^agozu 106 
feingliedriger wirken und auch im Gesichtsschnitt der “qualitatvolleren” 
Elfenbeingruppe ND 9671, ND 10697, ND 1145 naher kommen. 

Die Parallelen zwischen Elfenbeinen und Steinskulptur werden unter 
Hinzuziehung der Sphingen noch deutlicher. Die feine Untergliederung der 
Federn, ihre Unterscheidung in Schwung- und Flaumfedem erscheint in 
den Reliefs und in den Sphingenbasen 107 . Es ist vor allem aber der volumi- 


100 Voos 1985: Fig. 9. 

101 VonLuschan 1911: Taf. 62. 

102 Von Luschan 1911: Taf. 54. Die detaillierte Darstellung des Schmuckes der Konigin 
lasst erkennen, dass der Armreif in zwei Lowenkopfen endet (s. Akurgal 1961: Taf. 
130). Objekte wie diese wurden im iibrigen in Grufit II von Nimrud gefunden, welche 
an das Ende des 8. Jh.s zu setzen ist (Damerji 1999: Fig. 29, 30). Die Fibel der thro¬ 
nenden Konigin aus Zincirli wird von Akurgal als phrygisch gedeutet (Akurgal 1961: 
102), was Pedde aber widerlegt (Pedde 2000: 88). Das Halsband ist passend zum Dia¬ 
dem mit Rosetten besetzt. 

103 Von Luschan 1911: Taf. 67. 

104 Eine solche Bedeutung konnte auch erklaren, warum die Assyrer dieses Mobel fur 
wertvoll genug erachteten und nach Nimrud brachten. 

105 Vgl. ND 10411 und von Luschan 1911: Taf. 58. 

106 Z. B. Bossert 1942: Nr. 887/8. 

107 Von Luschan 1911: Taf. 56. 
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nose Korpereindruck, den die Basissphingen mit den Elfenbeinen teilen 108 
und auf den auch schon Winter hingewiesen hatte 109 . 

Eine Diskrepanz besteht in der Gestaltung der Lowenkopfe. Die Stein- 
lowen aus Zincirli und Sakpagozii zeigen gleichermaBen einen geoffneten 
Rachen mit drohender Gebarde, einer Palmettstilisierung als Schnauze und 
umgeklappte, blattformige Ohren 110 . Sie unterscheiden sich damit vor al- 
lem in ihrem Ausdruck von den elfenbeinemen Ausftihrungen. Der giebel- 
formige Mahnenkranz jedoch und auch die palmettartigen Stilisierungen 
der Schnauze sind gleich (v. a. am Beispiel der Kosmetikpalette 
IM 79501). 

Nicht nur die Realia, sondern in der Tat auch stilistische Eigenheiten 
ermoglichen es, eine Verbindung zwischen den Reliefs und den Elfenbei¬ 
nen herzustellen. 111 

Im Hinblick auf das Motivrepertoire lasst sich sagen, dass die Stein- 
reliefs im Vergleich zu den Elfenbeinen eine groBere Anzahl verschiedener 
Motive verwenden, wenn auch die Themen in ahnlicher Weise um Herr- 
scherreprasentation und Schutz kreisen. Die Reliefs aus Sakgagozii geben 
mit gefliigelten Lowenmenschen und Mannern/Genien am Sakralbaum 
noch zusatzliche Sujets wieder. Bei den Elfenbeinen fallen die Sirene mit 
Geiem, der geflugelte Stier und der geflugelte Widder thematisch auf. 
Letztlich ist es nur die Kosmetikpalette mit ihren 42 Figuren, die den Mo- 
tivschatz der Elfenbeine erheblich bereichert (Stiere, Greifen, Gazellen, 
Widder, Vogel). 

Vielleicht sind in dem gefliigelten Stier thematisch assyrische Einflusse 
erkennbar. Orthmann 112 sieht etwa in den Armmuskelstilisierungen der 
Wiirdentragerreliefs vom Hilani III (PL XXI: 11) eine assyrische Entleh- 
nung. Weitere assyrische Merkmale seien, so Orthmann 113 , in Haartracht 
und Gewandern sichtbar. Offensichtlich ein assyrischer Gegenstand ist der 
Thron Barrakibs mit Stierprotomen. 114 Eine grofie Ahnlichkeit mit assyri- 
schen Vorbildern des 9. Jh.s hat auch die Form des Bliitenzweiges von 
Elfenbein ND 9477 (PL XIX: 7); vgl. hier etwa den gefliigelten Genius aus 
dem Nordwest-Palast in Nimrud 115 . Eine ausfuhrliche Untersuchung der 


108 Vgl. von Luschan 1911: Taf. 66 und IM 79525. 

109 Winter 1973: 295. 

110 S. Bossert 1942: Nr. 879; von Luschan 1911: Fig. 270, 277. 

111 Die Diskussion, in welchem Abhangigkeitsverhaltnis Elfenbeine und Reliefs gesehen 
werden mussen, soil an dieser Stelle nicht begonnen werden. Die schon lange gefuhrte, 
ahnlich gelagerte Debatte der “Flame and Frond” Elfenbeine und ihrer Beziehung zu 
den Reliefs vom Tell Halaf (noch jungst Herrmann 2000: 275) hat selbst nach beinahe 
20 Jahren zu keinem Ergebnis gefuhrt und wird m. E. bis zum Erscheinen neuer Argu- 
mente auch unbeantwortbar bleiben. 

112 Orthmann 1971: 150. 

113 Orthmann 1971: 152-161. 

114 Curtis 1996: 171-173. 

115 BM 117776, Barnett & Lorenzini 1975: Taf. 14. 
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Beziehungen zwischen neuassyrischer und nordsyrischer Kunst kann an 
dieser Stelle allerdings nicht erfolgen. 116 In der “provinzialassyrischen 
Kunst” von Arslan Tash aus der Mitte des 8. Jh.s linden sich dieselben 
gedrungenen Proportionen wieder wie in den R&R Elfenbeinen und Zin- 
cirli-Reliefs. 117 Auch die “verzogene Schulter” oder die Armmuskelstilisie- 
rungen konnen als Eigenheiten wiedererkannt werden. 118 (s. PI. XXI:11 ) 
Einen “assyrischen Zug” durch die zusammengewachsenen Brauen, schwe- 
ren Lider, die geschwungenen Lippen mit der modellierten Kinnpartie hat 
auch ND 9672. Zum Vergleich sei der Statuenkopf BM 118897 119 genannt. 
Strommenger ordnet diesen Kopf ihrer letzten neuassyrischen Stilstufe IV 
zu, welche mit den Sargoniden beginnt, und also auch in das ausgehende 
8. Jh. zu setzen ist. 

RuckschlieBend kann ein Blick auf die Steinskulptur auch weitere Mo- 
belelemente aus Nimrud der nordwestsyrischen Region von Sam’al zuord- 
nen. Am nordlichen Hallenbau von Zincirli befmdet sich an der ostlichen 
Ante des Eingangs das oben zitierte Relief Barrakibs auf einem assyrischen 
Thron. Das Relief auf der gegenuberliegenden Seite zeigt den Konig dies- 
mal auf einem einheimischen, wohl als aramaisch zu betrachtenden 
Thron. 120 Das Mobel besitzt keine Ruckenlehne, dafiir aber hohe gewolbte 
Seitenlehnen. Voos halt diese aufgrund von Einschnurungen fur eine Pol- 
sterung. 121 Diese “Einschnurungen” befmden sich aber auf beiden Seiten 
des Abschlusses, und es erscheint mir stimmiger, hier einen festen Rahmen 
anzunehmen, der dann mit a-jour geschnitzten Granatapfelzweigen gefullt 
ist. Voos 122 schreibt weiter: “Insgesamt hat der Thronstuhl vier dieser kan- 
tigen Querverstrebungen, getrennt jeweils durch eine Reihe kopfstehender 
Lotosbluten.” Symington 123 folgt ihm darin und vergleicht dieses Element 


116 Nicht zuletzt durch eine z. T. korrigierte Datierung der sog. spathethitischen Reliefs ist 
die Neubewertung eines assyrischen Einflusses notwendig geworden. 

117 Winter stellt zur Diskussion, wo die Reliefs von Arslan Tash und die Kunst der Zeit 
Tiglath-pilesars III. zwischen Nordsyrien und Assyrien anzusiedeln ist, v. a. unter dem 
Gesichtspunkt einer moglichen Einflussnahme Nordsyriens auf Assyrien (Winter 1982: 
368 Anm. 97). Auf sargonidischen Reliefs erscheint bei bestimmten Personengruppen 
im Ubrigen die aus Zincirli bekannte Spirallockenffisur (Barnett & Lorenzini 1975: 
Taf. 58, 62, 64). 

118 Z. B. Thureau-Dangin et al. 1931: Taf. 7-11. Entgegen Orthmann konnte gerade die 
Armrnuskelstilisierung auch durchaus originar nordwestsyrisch sein. Die Andeutung 
von Sehnen an Extremitaten ist sehr gelaufig bei den R&R Elfenbeinen. 

119 Strommenger 1970: 29 Taf. 20a,b. 

120 Voos 1985: 71-86 Fig. 14. Diese Art der Darstellung driickt zum Einen das Selbstver- 
standnis des Herrschers als aramaischer Konig aus, zum Anderen weist er mit dem as¬ 
syrischen Thron auch auf sein Vasallenverhaltnis zum assyrischen Herrscher hin. Dies 
kommt der Aussage auf der Tell Fekheriye Stele gleich, nach welcher sich Hadadezer 
in der aramaischen Fassung als Konig und in der assyrischen Fassung als Statthalter des 
Landes bezeichnet (Abou-Assaf, Bordreuil & Millard 1982: 15 Z. 8 und 23 Z. 6). 

121 Voos 1985: 80. 

122 Ebenda. 

123 Symington 1996: 135. 
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der “kopfstehenden Lotosbliite” mit der Lotosgirlande des Ahirom-Sarko- 
phages. Dass es sich hier aber eindeutig um das sehr haufige Motiv der 
“Palmette mit herabhangenden Blattern” handelt, wird beim Vergleich mit 
den Elfenbeinfunden ersichtlich. Winter hat dieses Motiv bereits 1981 als 
typisch fiir die sudsyrische Tradition und als phonikisch bezeichnet 124 . Ein 
Relief aus Karatepe 125 zeigt das gleiche Element, hier allerdings einzeln, 
als Teil der mittleren Tischstiitze. Der Befund in Zincirli verleiht diesem 
Element nunmehr einen starker nordwestsyrischen Charakter. 

Zu dem Thron gehort auch ein passender Schemel, ohne Palmettverzie- 
rung, dafur mit augenscheinlich gedrechselten Streben. Elfenbeinfragmente 
eines solchen Schemels sind in Zincirli in Raum J6 des Kilamuwa-Palastes 
gefunden worden und haben die Ausgraber zu einer entsprechenden Re- 
konstruktion veranlasst. 126 Vergleichbare Fragmente, bestehend aus einer 
Abfolge von Ringwiilsten und einem einfachen bzw. doppeltem Blattkranz, 
finden sich in Arslan Tash, Khorsabad und Nimrud. 127 Vor allem ND 9161 
beweist mit seiner konkav ausgeschnittenen Ruckseite seine Verwendung 
als Mobelstiick. 

Es stellt sich dann die Frage, inwiefem diese Mobelform regional be- 
grenzt und damit die Bezeichnung als charakteristisch “sam’alaisch” ge- 
rechtfertigt ist. 128 Die meisten der Stiitzsaulen der Balustraden der “Frau 
am Fenster” zeigen ein sehr ahnliches, einfaches Blattkranzkapitell 129 , 
weswegen eine Vereinnahmung des Blattkranzkapitells ausschlieBlich fiir 


124 Winter 1981: 114. Zu den bereits bei Winter (1979: 122 Anm. 39) genannten Objekten 
konnen zusatzlich weitere Funde aus Nimrud (Mallowan & Herrmann 1974: Nr. 108; 
Herrmann 1986: 18 Nr. 810-853; 1992 Nr. 156, 157, 433, 490-493) und Tell Ahmar 
(Bunnens 1997: 447-449 Nr. 8-10) genannt werden. Die zusammenhangenden Funde 
aus Tell Ahmar bestatigen Herrmanns Annahme, dass es sich bei den “Palmetten mit 
herabhangenden Blattern” um Meterware gehandelt hat (Herrmann 1986: 18). 

125 Winter 1979: Taf. 18c. 

126 Andrae 1943: 125 Taf. 61, 62. 

127 Arslan Tash: Thureau-Dangin et al. 1931: Taf. 44 N. 92, 93; Khorsabad: Loud & Alt¬ 
man 1938: Taf. 56 N. 69, 70; Nimrud: ND 9161, ND 9173a+b, ND 9723, ND 10324 
(Herrmann 1986: Nr. 1453, 1454, 1455, 1456), ND 7863 (Herrmann 1992a: Nr. 508); 
ein Exemplar in Karlsruhe (Rehm 1997: S 40). 

128 Herrmann weist vergleichend auf die Studie B. Cottons, The British Regional Chair 
(1990) hin, in welcher jener die verschiedenen Stuhlformen im GroBbritannien des 
18. Jh.s auf soziale und vor allem regionale Unterschiede zuruckfuhrt, die lokale 
“Kunstdialekte” ausbilden. Sie iibertragt dieses Modell auf die Handwerkskunst Nord- 
syriens bzw. die R&R Gruppe, mit der Modifikation, dass es sich um die Anwendung 
eines lokalen “Kunstdialektes” reprasentativ nach auBen und nicht, wie in England, 
nach innen auf den privaten Sektor handelt (Herrmann 1996: 154f.). Der lokale 
“Kunstdialekt” wird also im einen Fall zur inneren Selbstbekraftigung (England) ver- 
wendet, im anderen (Nordsyrien) zusatzlich zur auBeren Selbstdarstellung. 

129 Vgl. Suter 1992: 20f. 
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die R&R Gruppe und (den nordwestsyrischen Regionalstil) sicher voreilig 
ware. 130 

In Zincirli selbst sind ferner Mobelteile mit floralen Elementen gefun- 
den worden, die aus einer Abfolge von kissenartig gestaltetem Toms mit 
doppelten Kanneluren und sich verschmalemden Blattern iiber einem fein- 
blatterigen, nach oben ausladenden Blattkranz bestehen 131 . Schon Kolde- 
wey hat auf die Verwandtschaft von Stein- und Elfenbeinplastik hingewie- 
sen. 132 Einen guten Vergleich bieten die Saulenbasen von Gebaude K 133 . 
Dass dieses Dekorelement aber nicht nur flir Mobel, sondern auch flir an- 
deres Kleingerat verwendet wurde, zeigt anschaulich der Salbloffel 
IM 79512 134 , dessen Stutzen aus eben jenen Elementen glatter Torus - 
Blattkranz - gerippter Torus und Kordelband besteht. Doch auch hier gilt, 
dass die Belege nicht ausreichen diese Schmuckelemente ausschliefilich 
der R&R Gruppe zuzuordnen (s. u.). 

Die SW 7 Gruppe 

An dieser Stelle muss aufgmnd enger Beziige auf eine andere Gruppe von 
Elfenbeinen verwiesen werden, die SW 7 Gruppe. 135 Bei dieser handelt es 
sich um Einlagen fur Stuhlriickenlehnen, die im Magazinraum SW 7 von 
Fort Salmanassar in Nimrud gefunden worden sind. Sie weisen eine relativ 
groBe Homogenitat in Bezug auf Techniken, Themen und Ikonographie 
auf. 

Ein Anhaltspunkt fur die Zeitstellung der “klassischen” SW 7 Gruppe 
kann mit einem Vergleich der Sakyagozu-Jagdreliefs gewonnen werden 136 , 
die in die erste Halfte, wenn nicht gar in das erste Viertel des 8. Jh.s datiert 
werden konnen 137 . Winter fiihrt diese Parallelen weiter und argumentiert 


130 Das gleiche Motiv hat auch als Abschluss fur Griffe und andere Kleinobjekte gedient: 
s. die Vielgestaltigkeit des Motives bei Barnett 1957: Taf. 77-79, v. a. S 253-255; der 
Wedelgriff des Dieners auf dem Relief der thronenden Konigin von Zincirli scheint 
ebenfalls einen derartigen Abschluss zu besitzen (Akurgal 1961: Taf. 102). 

131 S. Andrae 1943: 128f Taf. 63; Barnett 1957: Taf. 79 S 253-255, S 264a, d, e, g, h, i, j; 
Herrmann 1992a: Nr. 169). 

132 Koldewey 1898: 197fTaf. 33. 

133 Von Luschan 1911: Taf. 53. 

134 Safer & al-Iraqi 1987: 46f Fig. 26-28. 

135 S. Mallowan & Herrmann 1974; Winter 1973: 286-316; v. a. Winter 1976b; Herrmann 
1992b: 66-68; Herrmann 1996: 153-158 

136 Mallowan & Herrmann 1974: 45ff betonen v. a. die Ahnlichkeiten der Realia (Streit- 
wagen, Stuhlformen), welche jedoch zeitlich nicht sehr sensibel sind (s. o.). 

137 Im kunsthistorischen Vergleich werden die Lowenjagdreliefs (s. Orthmann 1971: 
Sakqagozii B/l-3) und die Stierjagd ND 7904 (Mallowan & Herrmann 1974: Nr. 1) ne- 
beneinander gestellt. Um die Datierung gerade der Bildwerke vom auBeren Burgtor aus 
Sakqagozii rankt sich eine langere Debatte (Ussishkin 1966; 1971; Littauer & Crouwel 
1973; Mallowan & Herrmann 1974: v. a. 41-48; Winter 1976b: 37f, 51f), die mit ver- 
schiedenen Argumenten in einer Datierung der Reliefs in der ersten (Ussishkin) oder 
zweiten (Littauer & Crouwel, Mallowan & Herrmann, Winter) Halfte des 8. Jh.s resul- 
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fur eine Lokalisierang der Produktion dieser Elfenbeine ebenfalls in Zin- 
cirli/Sam’al 138 . 

Bei aller motivischer Homogenitat teilt sich die Gruppe in stilistische 
Untereinheiten wie die “Classic SW 7” oder die “Vase-hat/Flowerpot- 
helmet” Gruppe 139 . Mallowan & Herrmann 140 sehen darin das Ergebnis 
verschiedener Werkstatten. Die grofite Gruppe (“Classic SW 7”) lokalisie- 
ren sie in einem regionalen Oberzentrum, die anderen in mehr oder minder 
peripheren Werkstatten. Winter hingegen betont die engen Parallelen zu 
den Reliefs von Zincirli und Sak^agozii, weist daraufhin, dass ein einzelnes 
Zentrum durchaus eine grofiere Anzahl von Werkstatten erhalten konne, 
und sieht in den Untergruppen lediglich eine natiirliche Variability der 
einzelnen Handwerker: “...we can see that a single center contained mul¬ 
tiple workshops, and that an individual workshop could include several 
craftsmen.” 141 Es mag sich jedoch gleichermafien um eine zeitliche Diffe- 
renzierung handeln. Die Biindellocken der klassischen SW 7 Gruppe 
scheinen alter zu sein als die Spirallocken der “Vase-hat” Gruppe. Dieser 
Eindruck wird auch dadurch unterstrichen, dass erstere u. a. Sphingen mit 
Flammen-Markierungen zeigen {PI. XXII: 13) und damit der “Flame and 
Frond” Gruppe, letztere in der Gestaltung der Sphingen denen der R&R 
Gruppe naher stehen. 

Damit stellt sich die Frage nach dem Zusammenhang der beiden Grup- 
pen SW 7 und R&R. Der auffallendste Unterschied ist sicher der motivi- 
sche. Wahrend die SW 7 Elfenbeine fast nur stehende oder sitzende mann- 
liche oder weibliche Wesen in Verbindung mit Pflanzen und teilweise Flii- 
gelsonnen zeigen, besteht die R&R Gruppe vomehmlich aus Sphingen und 
stehenden, en face dargestellten Mannem oder “Genien”. 


tiert. Bestimmend in der Diskussion war die Wagenform, die mit assyrischen Reliefs 
verglichen und unterschiedlich bewertet worden war. In beiden Argumentationsstran- 
gen wurde jedoch von einem Primat der assyrischen Wagen liber die syrischen ausge- 
gangen, ein wohl forschungsgeschichtlich bedingtes Vorurteil und nicht unbedingt zu- 
treffend. Genauer ist eine Datierung nach stilistischen Kriterien (s. o.; so schon Genge 
1979: Anm. 554), die die assyrisierenden Tendenzen seit dem ausgehenden 9. Jh. be- 
riicksichtigt und die Sak 9 agozii-Lowenjagdreliefs innerhalb der Stilgruppe Spathethi- 
tisch Ilb-IIIa platziert. Eine Datierung der “Classic SW 7”-Elfenbeine nach den Sakpa- 
gozii-Reliefs spricht fur deren Entstehungszeit in der ersten Halfte des 8. Jh.s. Die Fra¬ 
ge, ob die Elfenbeine vor (so Ussishkin 1971: 25f.) oder nach den Reliefs entstanden 
sind, ist, wie bei den “Flame-and-Frond” Elfenbeinen und den Tell Halaf-Reliefs, bis¬ 
lang nicht beantwortbar. Winter halt es fur wahrscheinlich, dass die Elfenbeine wah¬ 
rend der Regierungszeit Tiglat-pilesars III. nach Nimrud gekommen seien (Winter 
1976b: 52), was deren Entstehung vor der Jahrhundertmitte ebenfalls unterstriche. 

138 Winter 1976b: 52. 

139 S. Mallowan & Herrmann 1974: 26f, 38; Winter 1976b: 42f. 

140 Mallowan & Herrmann 1974: 38f. 

141 Winter 1976b: 53. 
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Das Motiv des “Genius mit Pflanzen” findet sich unter den R&R Elfen- 
beinen jedoch auch zweimal (ND 7788 und ND 9477), sogar seitlich dar- 
gestellt (PL XIX:6, 7). 142 

Die Sphinx erscheint innerhalb der SW 7 Grappe zwar nicht als eigen- 
standiges Motiv, jedoch als Fullmotiv beispielsweise auf ND 7919 oder 
ND 7908 143 (PL XXII: 13). 

Ein besonderes Motiv der R&R Gruppe ist das der Sirene. Dieses er¬ 
scheint isoliert, aber bereits vollkommen ausgeformt, in dem R&R Elfen- 
bein IM 79525. Auf der Pferdestirnplatte der Slg. Bomford 144 findet sich 
eine beinahe identische Sirenengestalt iiber der Szenerie an der Stelle, die 
oft von der Fliigelsonne eingenommen wird. Es drangt sich auf, hier eine 
ikonologische Tradition zu sehen, ein Gedanke, der an dieser Stelle aber 
nicht weiter verfolgt werden kann. 145 

Frontalitat ist eines der Elauptcharakteristika der R&R Gruppe und 
kommt in der SW 7 Gruppe lediglich in Gestalt der Fliigelsonnen bzw. 
geflugelten weiblichen Wesen der “Vase-hat” Gruppe vor. 146 

Von den Proportionen her sind die Figuren der SW 7 Gruppe “gelunge- 
nerer” gestaltet als die gedrungenen Korper der R&R Gruppe. Unpropor- 
tionierte Gestalten kommen jedoch auch in einer der Untergruppen von 
SW 7 vor, wie ND 7913 147 nahe legt. Hier allerdings ist der Kopf zu klein 
geraten statt zu groB wie auf R&R Objekten. Die gedrungene Form der 
Sphingenkorper mit einer voluminosen Brust findet sich bei den Sphingen 
innerhalb der Throne ND 6369, ND 7928, ND 6370, ND 7908 bzw. als 
Einzelmotiv ND 7919, ND 7921 148 . Die meisten zeigen auch ein entspre- 
chendes Kreuzschraffurmuster. Der Hauptunterschied liegt in dem nicht 
herausgedrehten Kopf, weswegen der Hals sichtbar wird. Ein feinerer Un- 
terschied besteht jedoch in der Art der Federwiedergabe. SW 7 stellt Fe- 
dern mit einem mittleren Kiel und davon ausgehendem Fischgratenmuster 
dar, wahrend R&R den Kiel an die obere Kante setzt und von dort aus in 


142 In diesem Falle mag eventuell von motivischer Adaption gesprochen werden. Nach 
Inspiration eines SW 7 Elfenbeines konnte der Schnitzer dies in seiner ihm gewohnten 
Weise nachgeahmt haben. Die Anzahl der R&R Objekte ist leider zu gering, um stati- 
stisch relevante Aussagen zur Haufigkeit des Genienmotivs im Repertoire machen zu 
konnen. 

143 Mallowan & Herrmann 1974: Nr. 38, 51. 

144 Barnett 1964: Taf. 2:2. 

145 Fur die altsyrische Glyptik etwa verzeichnet Otto nur ein Beispiel einer Sirene, die sie 
entsprechend als singular bezeichnet (Otto 2000: 256 Nr. 77). Der Frage, ob es sich um 
eine Entwicklungslinie von geflugelten weiblichen Damonen mit Vogelfufien und 
Frauenkorper (s. “Lilith”) hin zu den Sirenen mit Vogelkorper und Frauenkopf handelt, 
kann hier nicht nachgegangen werden. Die als Schepesch gedeuteten Fliigelsonnen mit 
Frauenkopf, Armen und Pflanzen gehen wohl in eine andere Richtung (s. Mallowan & 
Herrmann 1974: 16-18). 

146 Z. B. Mallowan & Herrmann 1974: Nr. 1, 38. 

147 Mallowan & Herrmann 1974: Nr. 64. 

148 Mallowan & Herrmann 1974: Nr. 38, 42, 47, 48, 50, 51. 
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schragen, parallelen Strichen die Feder stilisiert. Entsprechend haben SW 7 
Federn rande Spitzen und R&R Fedem schrage Enden. 149 

Eine Betrachtung der Physiognomic wird durch die strenge Profilan- 
sicht der SW 7 Figuren verhindert. Lediglich die frauengesichtigen Wesen 
in den obersten Feldem der “Vase-hat” Untergruppe erinnern mit ihren 
randen Gesichtern entfernt an die Gesichter von R&R. Gerade diese Un- 
tergruppe bietet in der Bartgestaltung mit gegeneinander gedrehten Kor- 
kenzieherlocken, die in Ringen enden, gute Parallelen zu R&R. Es seien 
hier ND 7919 und ND 7788 150 nebeneinander gestellt. 

Auf der Ebene der Realia lassen sich ebenfalls nur grundlegende Paral¬ 
lelen ziehen. So entspricht das Gewand von ND 7788 nach seinem Typ den 
“cut-away garments” der SW 7 Gruppe. Auch das fein gefaltelte Gewand 
der Frauen ND 10318 und ND 10343 mag eine Entsprechung in den plis- 
sierten Frauengewander von SW 7 haben (als Beispiel ND 7928 15! ). Dafur 
fehlen in SW 7 das typische, auch auf den Steinreliefs haufige Zipfelge- 
wand und die aramaische Kappe. Hier kann die Ursache in den ikonogra- 
phisch-motivischen Umstanden und ihrer Verwendung liegen (Darstellung 
ubematurlicher Wesen bzw. von Wurdentragem). 

Recht unterschiedlich ist auch die Lowengestaltung bei beiden Grup- 
pen. Die wilden Lowen der SW 7 Gruppe finden Entsprechungen in den 
Torlowen von Sak 9 agozii oder Marasch, wahrend die R&R Lowen in ihrer 
Darstellung eher separat stehen. 

Beide Elfenbeingruppen unterscheiden sich also durch zahlreiche Ele- 
mente, besitzen aber eine gewisse Beziehung zueinander. Letzteres be- 
trachte ich als Hinweis auf eine gemeinsame regionale Entstehung in zeit- 
licher Nahe 152 . Ob die qualitativen Unterschiede innerhalb der R&R Grup¬ 
pe (s. die drei verschiedenen Gruppen der Mannerdarstellungen) auch eine 
zeitliche Differenz bedeuten oder nur individuelle Varianz, kann nicht 
entschieden werden. 

Die Existenz mehrerer Werkstatten an einem Ort mit einer derart ahnli- 
chen Produktion (Mobelstiicke) wie sie Winter 1976b fur die SW 7 Gruppe 
nahe legt, halte ich im Hinblick auf den Abnehmerkreis fur unwahrschein- 
lich. 153 Mit Elfenbein verzierte Mobel miissen aufgrund ihres Wertes (in 


149 Die Art der Federgestaltung bindet ebenfalls SW 7 starker an die “Flame and Frond” 
Gruppe an (etwa aus Hama: Riis & Buhl 1990: 249 Nr. 988). 

150 Mallowan & Herrmann 1974: Nr. 38 und Herrmann 1986: Nr. 889. 

151 Mallowan & Herrmann 1974: Nr. 48. 

152 Jede zeitliche Angabe kann nur Spekulation sein. Wir wissen nicht, wie lange diese 
Werkstatten produziert haben, und konnen dies auch nicht an einer wie auch immer po- 
stulierten stilistischen Entwicklung ablesen, solange es nicht konkretere archaologische 
oder historische Hinweise gibt. Es scheint aber legitim, fur die SW 7 Gruppe eine Ent¬ 
stehung in der ersten Halite und fur die R&R Elfenbeine eine Entstehung in der zwei- 
ten Halfte des 8. Jh.s anzunehmen. 

153 Alle von Mallowan & Herrmann differenzierten Untergruppen aber an verschiedene 
Orte zu verlegen, halte ich aus den Griinden, die Winter bereits genannt hat, fur eben- 
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materieller wie ideeller Hinsicht) als Prestige- und Luxusobjekte betrachtet 
werden - damit ist ihr lokaler Kauferkreis begrenzt. 154 Waren beide Grup- 
pen R&R und SW 7 Teil einer Werkstatt, sollte eine groBere Ubereinstim- 
mung in Details wie Haar, Kleidung oder Korperproportion erwartet wer¬ 
den. Die Summe der geteilten Merkmale ist innerhalb der jeweiligen 
Gruppen erheblich groBer als die Summe der geteilten Merkmale zwischen 
den Gruppen. 

Zu einer Definition eines nordwestsyrischen Regionalstiles 

Genge formuliert im Anschluss an seine Ausfuhrungen zu den Bildwerken 
von Zincirli und Sak 9 agbzii die “Symptome” eines Regionalstiles von 
Sam’al 155 . Er macht dies hauptsachlich an der Gestaltung von Haar, Klei¬ 
dung und physischen Merkmalen der Gestalten auf den Steinreliefs fest. 
Genge fahrt fort: “Die Sam’al-Schule, deren Einfluss im S[iiden] (Tainat) 
wie im NO [Nordosten] (Sak 9 agozii) zu beobachten war, hat einen Regio- 
nalstil hervorgebracht, den - als provinzielle Zeugnisse - auch einige der 
nach Kalhu (Nimrud) verschleppten Elfenbeine zeigen [...].” 156 Daraufhin 
verweist er auf die Elfenbeine mit stehenden Mannem im Zipfelgewand 
(ND 10463, ND 10697, ND 10411). 


sowenig iiberzeugend. Einzig im Hinblick auf die “Vase-hat” Untergruppe scheinen 
mir die Argumente (“allgemeiner Stil”, Themen, “graphische” Gestaltung der Oberfla- 
che, ikonographische Details wie die Kopfbedeckung oder Kleidung) als Nachweis fur 
einen lokalen oder zeitlichen Unterschied hinreichend zu sein. 

154 Es muss natiirlich offen bleiben, wie weit der Handelsradius dieser Objekte war, gerade 
im Hinblick auf die Kontakte zu Griechenland. 

155 Genge 1979: 149-151. Wahrend Genge den hier beschriebenen und definierten Stil als 
“Regionalstil von Sam’al” bezeichnet, fasst Orthmann die vereinigenden Merkmale 
dieser Stilgruppe unter dem neutralen Namen “spathethitisch Illa/b” (Orthmann 1971: 
148) zusammen. Akurgal geht einen Schritt weiter und schliefit von den auf den Reliefs 
angebrachten Inschriften auf die Bezeichnung “aramaisch” (Akurgal 1949: 135f) bzw. 
“aramaisch-assyrisierend” in Varianten (Akurgal 1961: 100-104; Akurgal 1981). Um 
eine gewisse Stringenz in Benennungen zu gewahrleisten, mochte ich Folgendes zur 
Diskussion stellen: Namen mit geographischen Bezeichnungen sollten gleichzeitigen 
Gruppen vorbehalten sein (zur Differenzierung von Regionalstilen). Bezeichnungen 
wie fruh/mittel/spat konnen die Entwicklung innerhalb einer Gruppe/eines Regional- 
stils kennzeichnen und sind damit als zusatzliche Adjektive den Bezeichnungen voran- 
zustellen. Politische oder ethnische Begriffe sollten wirklich nur dann verwendet wer¬ 
den, wenn eindeutig die Beteiligung einer Ethnie oder eines politischen Gebildes gesi- 
chert ist. (In ahnlicher Weise wird seit kurzem in der Klassifizierung der ostgriechi- 
schen Keramik verfahren, wie mir Dr. M. Kerschner, Wien, mitteilte.) Es stellt sich 
streng genommen die Frage, ob der Begriff “nordwestsyrisch” wirklich treffend ge- 
wahlt ist. Denn obwohl er Bezeichnungen wie “luwisch”, “hethitisch” oder “aramaisch” 
vermeidet, ist die Frage, ob es sich bei diesem Stilphanomen lediglich um eine jiingere 
Entwicklung der nordsyrischen Tradition handelt oder eventuell um das Ergebnis einer 
anderen, allgemein nordwestsyrischen Tradition noch nicht ganz geklart (s. u.), ob hier 
also zwei unterschiedliche “Kunstlandschaften” voneinander zu trennen sind. 

Ebd. 152. 


156 
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Unter Einbeziehung der Elfenbeinarbeiten, die durch die Steinplastik 
ebenfalls in dieser Region angesiedelt worden sind, erweitert sich das Re¬ 
pertoire und das Spektrum dieses Regionalstils motivisch und stilistisch. 
Orthmann, Genge, Akurgal u. a. haben schon lange die jiingeren Entwick- 
lungen in der Steinplastik von den alteren unterschieden, die Literatur zu 
den Elfenbeinwerken des Vorderen Orients unterscheidet diesen jiingeren 
Stil bislang jedoch nicht. SW 7 und R&R werden als Untergrappen der 
nordsyrischen Tradition bezeichnet 157 , ihre Signifikanz ist jedoch nicht 
weiter herausgestellt worden. Bevor zu einer Bewertung des hier behan- 
delten Regionalstiles iibergegangen werden kann, soil der Begriff des 
“Nordsyrischen” kurz erlautert werden. 

Was ist Nordsyrisch? 

In seiner Monographic zu den Beziehungen zwischen orientalischer und 
friihgriechischer Kunst unterschied F. Poulsen 158 unter den in Nimrud aus- 
gegrabenen Elfenbeinen bereits 1912 vier Gruppen: phonikisch, assyrisch, 
syrisch und “hittitisch”. Hauptkriterium fiir diese Unterteilung waren Pra- 
senz/Absenz agyptischer Elemente, die vor allem die als phonikisch be- 
stimmten Metallschalen dominierten, sowie der Vergleich mit “hittiti- 
scher” Steinplastik, wie sie aus den Orten von Zincirli, Karkemisch, Efla- 
tun Pinar und Malatiya bekannt war. Diese Unterteilung wurde nach und 
nach verfeinert in Arbeiten von R. Barnett, H. Kantor, I. Winter und 
G. Herrmann 159 bis sich die eingangs genannten Kategorien etabliert hat- 
ten. Unter “nordsyrischer Tradition” werden heute eine Reihe von “Schu- 
len” zusammengefasst, von denen “Flame and Frond” 160 , “SW 7” und 
“Roundcheeked and Ringletted” die bekanntesten sind. 

Als Merkmale der nordsyrischen Tradition bezeichnet Barnett 161 : 

• Verbindungen zur spatbronzezeitlichen Bildtradition 162 in Fragen von 
Formen (zylindrische Pyxiden, Homer, Bird’s nest bowls), Themen 
(Lowen-, Greifentoter) und Stilisierungen (z. B. Flammenmuster auf 
Tierschenkeln) 


157 Z. B. Herrmann 1992a: 30. 

158 Poulsen 1912: 37-59. 

159 Zusammenfassend Winter 1976a: 2-4; Barnett 1982; Herrmann 1992b, 2000; Herr¬ 
mann in diesem Buch. 

160 Im Folgenden abgekiirzt als “F&F”. 

161 Barnett 1982: 43-46. Hier ist zu beachten, dass Barnett nur von “Syrian” nicht von 
“North-Syrian” spricht und den Terminus “school”, statt wie hier “Tradition”, verwen- 
det. Den stilistischen Unterschied zwischen “Syrisch” und “Phonikisch” arbeitet Winter 
am Beispiel der Sphingen ND 10342 und ND 7559 (Herrmann 1992a: Nr. 95 Taf. 15, 
16) heraus (Winter 1998a: 57-59). 

162 So bereits Barnett 1935: 196; Kantor 1956. 
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• Menschendarstellungen mit hoher, fliehender Stirn, groBer Nase und 
groBen Augen, spitzem Mund, kleinem bis fliehendem Kinn 

• altemativ dazu groBe rande Gesichter, en face dargestellt 

• moglichst vollstandiges Ausfullen des Raumes 

• Vergoldung und Verwendung von pegged cloisonne fur farbige Einla- 
gen 

Hierzu erganzen Winter und Herrmann 163 : 

• haufige Verwendung von feiner Kreuzschraffur 

• Motiv des Tierkampfes 

• weitere Korperstilisierungen 

• Verwendung bestimmter Formen der Flugelsonne 

• Verwendung bestimmter facherformiger Bliiten 

• Mangel an “Eleganz” und “Ausgewogenheit” im Nordsyrischen im 
Gegensatz zum Phonikischen 

• geradlinige Fuhrung der Flugelkanten, meist parallel zum Korper statt 
im geschwungenen Bogen 

• (unterschiedliche Fundverteilung) 

Eine Datierung ist trotz der zahlreichen Funde sehr schwierig, da die Kon- 
texte meist nur einen terminus ante quem bieten wie in Nimrud oder Sa¬ 
mos. 164 Winter 165 schlagt vor, die Produktion der Elfenbeine diesen Stils 
mit den aramaischen Konigreichen in Nordsyrien zu verbinden. Mit deren 
Okkupation durch die Assyrer im Faufe des 9. Jh.s hatten jene dann ihre 
Produktion nach und nach eingestellt. Dieser Ansatz hat allgemeine Ak- 
zeptanz gefunden 166 und kann zwar ein Ende 167 , nicht aber den Beginn der 
nordsyrischen Elfenbeinproduktion erklaren. Ob dieser schon im ausge- 
henden 10. Jh. gesucht werden kann/muss, ist (noch) nicht belegbar. Es 
seien hier an die spatbronzezeitlichen Verbindungen erinnert 168 und auch 


163 Winter 1973: bes. Kap. IV, V; 1976; Herrmann 1986: 49. 

164 Vgl. Barnett 1982:49-52. 

165 Winter 1973: 376-378; 1989. 

166 Herrmann 1986: 50. 

167 Es muss naturlich bedacht werden, dass kiinstlerische und handwerkliche Traditionen 
nicht unbedingt sofort abgerissen sind, sondem eventuell politische Veranderungen 
iiberlebt haben. Ein weiterer datierender Hinweis ist die Zerstorung von Hasanlu IVB, 
wo ebenfalls nordsyrische Elfenbeine gefunden worden sind. Die relevante Zerstorung 
wird von Dyson & Muscarella 1989 an das Ende des 9. Jh.s gesetzt und bietet damit ei¬ 
nen zusatzlichen terminus ante quem. 

168 Die spatbronzezeitlichen Elfenbeinfunde aus Pella, Jordanien, konnten da eine Liicke 
schlieBen (Potts et al. 1988: 377 Fig. 1). Das einzige bisher publizierte Stuck zeigt Pa- 
rallelen zur F&F Gruppe in der Verwendung breiter Zapfen, der a-jour Technik, dem 
Flammenmuster auf dem Hinterschenkel, dem Motiv des Tieres mit zuruckgewandtem 
Hals oder der Verwendung der Schalenpalmette (vgl. Herrmann 1989: Taf. XV). Die 
“agyptisierenden” Elemente auf einigen F&F Elfenbeinen mogen Hinweise auf deren 
fruhere Entstehung im Westen mit entsprechend levantinischem Einschlag sein. 
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die in jiingeren Forschungen sich abzeichnende Erhellung des eisenzeitli- 
chen Dark Age, die ein immer groBeres Alter nahezulegen scheinen. Zeit- 
lich wird F&F erheblich vor R&R angesetzt. Wenn die iiblichen Datie- 
rungskriterien fur F&F mit einem Ende im 9. Jh. beibehalten werden, er- 
gibt sich eine Distanz von rand 70 Jahren, die teilweise von der SW 7 
Gruppe geschlossen wird. Das gemeinsame Vorkommen von F&F und 
R&R Merkmalen in der SW 7 Gruppe mag die Zwischenstellung, die SW 7 
einnimmt, demonstrieren. 

Regional sind SW 7 und mit diesem Beitrag R&R umschrieben; eine 
Lokalisierung der Produktion des F&F-Stiles kommt liber bloBe Vorschla- 
ge noch nicht hinaus. Barnett nennt zahlreiche Moglichkeiten, alien voran 
Flamat aufgrand der dort gemachten Elfenbeinfunde und moglichen Werk- 
stattreste. 169 Winter 170 verweist auf Flamat, Damaskus und Karkemisch; 
Herrmann 171 halt zumindest fur die klassische “Flame and Frond” Gruppe 
an Tell Halaf als Produktionsort fest. 

In Bezug auf die Fundverteilung ist F&F jedoch erheblich weiter ver- 
breitet als R&R oder SW 7 und scheint auch zahlenmaBig eine groBere 
Gruppe gebildet zu haben. Eine Detailstudie der F&F Gruppe steht aller- 
dings noch aus. 

Hier schlieBt sich die Frage nach der Existenz einer eigenstandigen 
“nordwestsyrischen Tradition” an. 1962 hat Kantor von einer Fortsetzung 
der nordsyrischen Tradition aus der Spatbronzezeit bis in das 8. Jh. v. Chr. 
gesprochen. Dabei stellt sie einen “disintegrating trend within the North- 
Syrian animal Style” fest 172 , womit sie v. a. das fortschreitende Fehlen von 
Binnenstilisierungen meint. 173 Bei den spathethitischen Reliefs des 10. und 
9. Jh.s aus der Region Karkemisch/Zincirli jedoch fehlen die markanten 
Flammenstilisierungen, ebenso auf den alteren Reliefs aus Aleppo oder 


169 Barnett 1982: 46. Auch Genge bewertet die Reliefs von Tell Halaf als einen provinzi- 
ellen Lokalstil im Gegensatz zum Zentrum Hamat (Genge 1979: 135f). 

170 Winter 1973: 372f; 1983. 

171 Herrmann 1989: 103-105, vgl. Anm. 111. 

172 Kantor 1962: 97. Zur Beschreibung der Pferdestimplatte aus Tell Tainat: “It is concei¬ 
vable that this circumstance [dass der nordsyrische Tierstil nicht in alien Details auf 
dem Objekt erscheint] does not reflect mere bad workmanship but a chronological pha¬ 
se. Both objects [eine Nimrud Bronzeschale und die Tainat Stimplatte] are no earlier 
than the late eighth century and quite possibly later while the works in which the north 
Syrian style appears in elegant form belong to the ninth and eigth centuries. [...] Al¬ 
though our evidence is not yet conclusive, we must keep in mind the possibility that the 
traditional north Syrian style inherited from the second millennium and still prevalent 
in the ninth and early eighth century was gradually disintegrating in the late eighth 
century and that the Tainat plaque and the Nimrud bowl represent a late phase of its 
existence.” (Kantor 1962: 97f) 

173 Als Beispiele fur zwei Extreme der Entwicklung mogen das bekannte Salbhom 
IM 79508 (Safer & al-Iraqi 1987: 34-39; Katalog Turin 1985: Nr. 177) im klassischen 
F&F Stil und das Tierkampf-Fragment ND 10320 (Herrmann 1986: Nr. 668) dienen, 
bei welchem die einzelnen Tiere fast gar nicht mehr auseinander zu halten sind und 
kaum mehr Stilisierungen vorkommen. 
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'Ain Dara. Es muss deswegen in Erwagung gezogen werden, ob der typi- 
sche “nordsyrische Tierstil”, wie er auf den Tell Halaf-Reliefs vorkommt, 
nicht eher als “Epigone” und in Nordostsyrien als intrusiv zu betrachten 
ist 174 . Die Verwendung der Flammenmuster beispielsweise auf dem Yariri- 
Relief von Karkemisch 175 oder dem SW 7 Elfenbein ND 7914 176 (PI. 
XXII: 13) sind eher schwache “Reminiszenzen” an die eleganten Darstel- 
lungen des F&F Stiles. Sie sollten m. E. als “Archaismen” betrachtet wer¬ 
den. Eine Diskussion kann an dieser Stelle nur angeregt werden. 177 

Die allgemeinen Merkmale des hier umschriebenen und als jiinger fassba- 
ren nordwestsyrischen Stiles sollen wie folgt zusammengefasst werden: 

• Tendenz 178 zu einem Fehlen von Korperstilisierungen (v. a. dem Flam¬ 
menmuster) und 

• statt dessen die Tendenz zur Modellierung des Korpers 

• damit verbunden ist ein Streben nach Plastizitat 

• zunehmendes Fehlen von Cloisonne-Einlagen 

• Tendenz zu massigeren und schwerer proportionierten Figuren (bei 
Mensch und Tier) 

• Zunahme der Verwendung von en face dargestellten Gesichtem und 
damit eventuell eine veranderte Bedeutung 179 

• zunehmender Einfluss assyrischer Kunst 

• zunehmende Uniibersichtlichkeit der Szenen bis hin zu vollkommenem 
horror vacui. 


174 Genge betont den ausgepragten Lokalcharakter der Halaf-Reliefs und ihre Verbindun- 
gen zu Hama (Genge 1979: 136ff). 

175 S. Akurgal 1961: Taf. 123. 

176 Mallowan & Herrmann 1974: Nr. 21 Taf. 28 unten (Detail). 

177 Bislang fehlen weitgehend andere Kunstgattungen, um etwaige Merkmale einer nord¬ 
westsyrischen Kunstlandschaft fester defmieren zu konnen. Doch mogen mit toreuti- 
schen Erzeugnisse wie den bronzenen Zaumzeugelementen, die in zahlreichen griechi- 
schen Heiligtiimem gefunden wurden (hierzu s. u.; z. B. aus Samos: Jantzen 1972, Ky- 
rieleis & Rollig 1988; Wicke 1999: 813f mit weiterer Literatur) und z. T. auch aus 
Nordwestsyrien selber stammen (z. B. Tell Tainat: Kantor 1962; Zincirli: Andrae 1943: 
Taf. 40d, 54d; s. a. Winter 1988), Beispiele fur diese Tradition vorliegen. Hier liegt ne- 
ben dem Problem des Definierens das groBere Problem des Bestimmens eines Objektes 
als “nordwestsyrisch”, da durch die geographische Nahe naturgemaB mit einer Vermi- 
schung der Traditionen gerechnet werden muss. Die Flammenstilisierung allein ist etwa 
solch ein haufiges und deswegen ungeeignetes Kriterium. 

178 Der Ausdruck “Tendenz” soil den “Prasenz/Absenz”-Charakter eines Kriterienkatalogs 
vermeiden. Stilgruppen sind nicht ohne Graubereiche abgrenzbar (s. Zitat Wilkinson in 
Anm. 8). 

179 Mit dem Herausdrehen des Kopfes verlasst die Figur ihre bisher zugeschriebene Akti- 
onsebene - die Bildflache - und tritt in direkten Kontakt zum Betrachter. Vor allem fur 
apotropaische Figuren (etwa Humbaba oder Bes-Gestalten), die ja dem Ubel entgegen- 
wirken sollen, wird diese Darstellungsart verwendet. 
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Zusammenfassung und Ausblick 

Dieser Beitrag beriihrt einige methodische Aspekte zu altvorderasiatischen 
Elfenbeinschnitzereien am Beispiel der R&R Gruppe. Ihre Charakteristi- 
ken in technischer, antiquarisch-stilistischer und motivischer Beziehung 
werden herausgestellt und besprochen. Ein Vergleich mit den GroBbild- 
werken aus der Gegend um Sak^agozii und Zincirli ermoglicht eine raum- 
liche Zuweisung in diese Region sowie eine zeitliche Einordnung in das 
dritte bis vierte Viertel des 8. Jh.s v. Chr. Zusammen mit den ebenfalls an 
diesem Ort, aber friiher angesiedelten Elfenbeinen der SW 7 Gruppe ergibt 
sich ein “nordwestsyrischer Regionalstil” mit einer gewissen Kontinuitat 
durch das 8. Jh. hindurch. Die im Titel gestellte Frage nach der Existenz 
eines nordwestsyrischen Regionalstils im 8. Jh. kann also mit “Ja” beant- 
wortet werden. Die weiter fuhrende Frage, ob es sich bei diesem Regional¬ 
stil um eine spate Auspragung der im Allgemeinen als nordsyrisch be- 
zeichneten Tradition handelt oder doch um eine eigenstandige Tradition, 
muss aufgrund des begrenzten Fundmaterials zunachst offen bleiben. 

Was im Anschluss an diesen Artikel fortgefiihrt werden sollte, ist die 
Einbindung weiterer Objekte der Kleinkunst, welche eine Definition 
Nordwestsyriens als “Kunstlandschaft” festigen konnte. 180 Auf die Bezie¬ 
hung von Elfenbeinen und Orthostatenrelief ist hier bereits eingegangen 
worden. Desweiteren sind zahlreiche Metallgegenstande zu nennen, die 
Nordsyrien auch als Herkunftsland von Bronzen auszeichnen. 181 Hier tritt 
besonders die Gruppe der bronzenen Pferdegeschirrteile hervor, die in 
Zincirli, Tell Tainat sowie in zahlreichen griechischen Heiligtiimern ge- 
funden worden sind. 182 

Die im Heraion von Samos ausgegrabene Stirnplatte B 2579 besticht 
durch ihre exzellente Erhaltung. 183 Die trapezoide Stirnplatte zeigt in einem 
Bildfeld, das von einem Tierkampffries im Miniaturformat umrahmt ist, 
insgesamt vier nackte Frauenfiguren. Die unterste steht auf einem von vorn 
gesehenen Lowenkopf und halt in ihren ausgebreiteten Armen zwei weitere 
Lowenkopfe. Auf diesen und auf dem Kopf der untersten Figur stehen drei 
briistehaltende Frauen. Uber der Szene schwebt eine Fliigelsonne mit fein 
ausgefuhrten, langen Schwingen, die in Voluten enden. Die zentrale Schei- 
be ist mit einem Stemmuster gefullt. Eine Inschrift nennt eine Person na- 
mens Hazael, die, obwohl weder Titel noch Filiation angegeben sind, 


180 In Ansatzen bei Orthmann 1971: 163-168. 

181 S. Winter 1988. 

182 Zusammenfassend Bonder 1980. 

183 Kyrieleis & Rollig 1988: Taf. 9. Diese Stirnplatte wurde in einer Zerstorungsschicht 
des 6. Jh.s des Hera-Tempels gefunden. Fur weitere Angaben s. Kyrieleis & Rollig 
1988. 
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wahrscheinlich mit dem durch mehrere Inschriften bezeugten Hazael von 
Damaskus aus der zweiten Halfte des 9. Jh.s zu identifizieren ist. 184 

Fiinf weitere Stirnplatten weisen ein groBe Ahnlichkeit in vielen Details 
auf. 185 Sie zeigen ahnliche Motive (nackte, frontal dargestellte, stehende 
Frauen, liegende Lowen, (liegende Kalber?), Lowenbezwinger, Sirenen), 
sind aber auch untereinander trotz kleinerer Unterschiede stilistisch ahn- 
lich (vergleichbare Proportionierung der Korper, ahnliche Frisuren mit 
groBen Locken, frontal dargestellte Kopfe). 

Auch zu den Elfenbeinen der R&R Gruppe gibt es Ahnlichkeiten. Na- 
mentlich in der Gestaltung der Lowenkopfe mit feiner, kreuzschraffierter 
Mahne, nach hinten gebogenen Ohren, gepunkteten Augenbrauen bestehen 
enge Bezuge. Bei alien Stirnplatten haben die Figuren en face dargestellte 
Gesichter. Das seltene Motiv der Sirene erscheint auf der Bomford Stirn- 
platte ebenso wie bei dem Elfenbein IM 79525. Ein Miniaturfries fmdet 
sich nicht nur bei den oben erwahnten Elfenbeinscheuklappen, sondem 
auch bei der Bomford- und der Samos-Stirnplatte. Das Motiv der Lowen 
mit geschlossenem Maul und Mahnenkranz ist, vergleichbar zu den R&R 
Elfenbeinen, auf der Stirnplatte M 32 aus Milet 186 verwendet. Sogar das 
Detail des Gewandes mit V-Ausschnitt und kleinem Anhanger fmdet sich 
auf Elfenbeinen (ND 7788, PI. XIX:6) und auf der Bomford-Bronze. Dabei 
weisen die hockenden Lowen der Bomford-Bronze Flammenmuster auf 
den Hinterschenkeln auf 187 . Ihre UnregelmaBigkeit in der Verwendung und 
auch in der Ausfuhrung deutet umso mehr die Beliebigkeit dieser Stilisie- 
rung an. 

Falls die Datierung der Gruppe von Pferdegeschirrelementen aufgrund 
der Hazael-Inschrift in die zweite Halfte des 9. Jh.s akzeptiert wird, so 
konnte mit Kantor in Erwagung gezogen werden, ob hier eine fortge- 
schrittene Phase des sich auflosenden nordsyrischen F&F Tierstiles vor- 
liegt. Alternativ mogen die Pferdegeschirrelemente nach Differenzierung 
des nordwestsyrischen Regionalstiles als Beispiele fur eine (dann fruhe) 
Auspragung dieses Regionalstiles gelten, die mehr oder minder von F&F 
beeinflusst worden sind und in R&R mundet. 

Weitere zu nennende Objekte, die Merkmale des “nordwestsyrischen 
Regionalstiles” besitzen, sind auch Teile der Bronzen aus Olympia. Es sei 
hier nur auf ein Fragment mit vier Mannerdarstellungen 188 verwiesen, die 


184 Historische Uberlegungen und die Besprechung vorhergehender Lesungen der Inschrifit 
auf der Stirnplatte leisten Na’aman & Aviv 1995. 

185 Eine aus Samos: Jantzen 1972: 58f B 1123 Taf. 52; zwei aus Milet: Barnett 1964: 21 
Taf. 1; eine aus Tell Tainat: Kantor 1962; eine aus der Slg. Bomford (jetzt Ashmolean 
Museum, Oxford) Barnett 1964: 22 Fig. 1. 

186 S. Barnett 1964: Taf. 1:1. 

187 Hier sei auch auf das Sphingenpaar im Metropolitan Museum of Art verwiesen, wel¬ 
ches ahnliche Merkmale besitzt (Muscarella 1988), oder die Bronzeschale aus Phil¬ 
adelphia (Young 1967) - beide stammen allerdings aus dem Kunsthandel. 

188 Borrell & Rittig 1998: Reliefs 4 und 5 Taf. 9. 
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Fig. 1 Kohl -Behalter BM 91905 [Umzeichnung des Autors], 


vergleichbare Zipfelgewander tragen und in der Gestaltung der Korperpro- 
portionen den Reliefs aus Sakgagozu 189 ahneln. Die Gestalt in der Fliigel- 
sonne von Relief 8 190 tragt beispielsweise einen “Vase-hat” wie die nach 
diesem Gegenstand benannte Untergruppe von SW 7. 191 

Audi zwei Figuren auf einem bronzenen Altarchen 192 tragen ein Zipfel- 
gewand und eine Zopffrisur, was sie in die Nahe der R&R Gruppe rtickt. 
Nicht zuletzt ist die Haargestaltung dem oben genannten Bronzegewicht 
aus Hamat oder auch dem Elfenbeinkopfchen BM 118220 vergleichbar, 
was Einblicke in die nordwestsyrische Kleinbronzeplastik eroffnet. 

Auch die Denkmalergattung der Kesselattaschen, die in groBerer Anzahl 
aus griechischen Heihgtiimern und v. a. aus Gordion bekannt geworden 
sind, sollten in einem gattungsiibergreifenden Stilvergleich berucksichtigt 


189 Orthmann 1971: Zincirli A/5-7 Taf. 49, 50. 

190 Borell & Rittig 1998: Taf. 12. 

191 In einem Rezensionsartikel zu Borell & Rittig 1998 geht Seidl ausfuhrlicher auf die 
Beziehungen zu Nordwestsyrien ein (Seidl 1999: bes. 278-282). Seidl unterscheidet 
dort im Ganzen drei Werkstatten fur die Olympia-Bronzen, von denen sie eine in der 
Umgebung von Zincirli, eine in Karkemisch und eine an der levantinischen Kiiste an- 
siedelt. 

192 Akkermans 1991: 56-58 Nr. 21. Es handelt sich hier um ein Objekt aus dem Kunsthan- 
del, sodass generell Vorsicht in Bezug auf seine Authentizitat geboten ist. Ikonogra- 
phisch merkwtirdig ist, dass zwei menschliche Figuren - als solche durch das Zipfel- 
gewand gekennzeichnet - auf einer Sphingenbasis stehen sollen. Die Sphingen schei- 
nen bei naherem Hinsehen eine agyptische Krone und einen Schurz zwischen den Vor- 
derbeinen zu tragen, was sie mehr in den phonikischen Bereich setzt. Es ist m. E. damit 
zu rechnen, dass hier eine Zusammenstellung, ein Pasticcio aus zwei unterschiedlichen, 
aber doch wohl antiken Objekten vorliegt. Auffallend ist auch, dass die Standplatte der 
beiden stehenden Figuren fur die Auflage der Sphingenbasis deutlich zu klein ist. Eine 
Autopsie konnte hier eventuell Klarheit bringen. 
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werden. H.-V. Herrmann 193 und spater auch Winter 194 haben bereits eine 
Herkunft aus dem nordsyrisch-sudostanatolischen Raum nahe gelegt. 

SchlieBlich kann der kleine kohl -Behalter BM 91905 aus dem British 
Museum (Fig. I) 195 antiquarisch durch die Verwendung von Zipfelgewand 
und dreiteiliger, “aramaischer” Kappe sowie des hohen Stuhls mit senk- 
rechter Lehne und passendem Schemel, stilistisch in der Darstellung der 
runden Gesichter und eher plumpen Figuren und motivisch mit der Emp- 
fangsszene an den “nordwestsyrischen Regionalstil” angeschlossen wer¬ 
den. Noch signifikanter jedoch ist die Riickseite, die eine liegende Sphinx 
und einen stehenden Lowen zeigt. Der Lowe entspricht mit seinem Mah- 
nenkranz und der schraffierten Mahne, dem runden Ohr und der Palmettna- 
se, ebenso wie in den etwas schweren Proportionen und der glatten Ober- 
flachengestaltung durchaus den anderen Lowen der R&R Gruppe. Er hat 
eine geoffnete Schnauze mit heraushangender Zunge nach “orientalischer 
Art” und weicht damit einzig von den R&R Lowen ab. Die darunter be- 
fmdliche Sphinx gesellt sich jedoch ohne weiteres zu der Gruppe der R&R 
Sphingen in den Merkmalen von Proportionierung, schraffiertem Bauchge- 
fieder, der Federgestaltung, dem erhobenen Schwanz, der groBen Nase und 
dem fehlenden Hals. Sie tragt sogar die gleiche Miitze wie die Personen 
auf der Vorderseite. 


193 Herrmann 1966: 65; fur eine zusammenfassende Darstellung s. Muscarella 1992 mit 
weiterer Literatur und einer ausfuhrlichen Diskussion der Herkunftsfrage. 

194 Winter 1976b: 42; 1988: 198f. 

195 Barnett 1957: Fig. 48; Muscarella 1995: Fig. 4. Mein Dank gilt an dieser Stelle Dr. 
J. Curtis und den Angestellten des British Museum, die mir eine personliche Untersu- 
chung des Stiickes im Marz 2001 ermoglichten. Muscarella diskutiert das Objekt nicht 
naher, merkt jedoch dessen “crudeness” aufgrund der photographischen Wiedergabe an 
(Muscarella 1995: Anm. 9). Dem kann ich mich nicht anschlieBen. Eine Stilanalyse 
ordnet das Stuck m. E. iiberzeugend in die nordwestsyrische Gruppe ein. Das friihe Jahr 
der Erwerbung (1869) macht daruberhinaus eine Falschung unwahrscheinlich. 
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Liste der im Text behandelten Elfenbeine 


ND 1145 

SO-Palast, 

Thronraum 

Kopffragment 

Mallowan 1966: 216 Abb. 

164 

ND 7590 

ohne Fundortangabe 

Lowenkopf 

Herrmann 1992a: Nr. 507 

Taf. 104 

ND 7621 

Fort Salmanassar, 

SE 1 

Lowenkopf 

Herrmann 1992a: Nr. 216 

Taf. 45 

ND 7674 

Fort Salmanassar, 

SE 1 

Lowenkopf 

Herrmann 1992a: Nr. 214 

Taf. 45 

ND 7788 

Fort Salmanassar, 

SW 37 

Mann, bartig, stehend, mit 
Pflanzen 

Herrmann 1986: Nr. 889 

Taf. 228; Mallowan 1966: 

577 Abb. 534 

ND 7800 

Fort Salmanassar, 

S 10 

Frau am Fenster 

Herrmann 1992a: Nr. 109 

ND 7995 

Fort Salmanassar, 

SW 37 

Sphinx, liegend 

Herrmann 1986: Nr. 910 

Taf. 235 

ND 8056 

Fort Salmanassar, 

S 10 

Sphinx, hockend 

Herrmann 1986: Nr. 915 

Taf. 237 

ND 8176 

Fort Salmanassar, 

S 10 

Kapitell 

Herrmann 1992a: Nr. 169 

Taf. 35 

ND 9130 

Fort Salmanassar, 

SW 37 

halbrundes Zierelement 

Herrmann 1986: Nr. 1536 

Taf. 412 

ND 9131 

Fort Salmanassar, 

SW 37 

halbrundes Zierelement 

Herrmann 1986: Nr. 1537 

Taf. 412 

ND 9132 

Fort Salmanassar, 

SW 37 

halbrundes Zierelement 

Herrmann 1986: Nr. 1535 

Taf. 412 

ND 9150 

Fort Salmanassar, 

SW 37 

halbrundes Zierelement 

Herrmann 1986: Nr. 1540 

Taf. 412 

ND 9432 

Fort Salmanassar, 

SW 37 

Widder, gefliigelt, liegend 

Herrmann 1986: Nr. 911 

Taf. 234 

ND 9477 

Fort Salmanassar, 

SW 37 

Mann, bartig, stehend, mit 

Pflanze 

Herrmann 1986: Nr. 890 

Taf. 229 

ND 9479 

Fort Salmanassar, 

SW 37 

Mann, stehend, mit “Insignien” 

Herrmann 1986: Nr. 898 

Taf. 232 

ND 9666 

Fort Salmanassar, 

SW 37 

halbrundes Zierelement 

Herrmann 1986: Nr. 1539 

Taf. 412 

ND 9667 

Fort Salmanassar, 

SW 37 

halbrundes Zierelement 

Herrmann 1986: Nr. 1538 

Taf. 412 

ND 9671 [!]/ 
10890 

Fort Salmanassar, 

SW 37 

Mann, bartig, stehend, mit 

Widder 

Herrmann 1986: Nr. 888 

Taf. 228; Mallowan 1966: 

577 Abb. 536 

ND 9672 

Fort Salmanassar, 

SW 37 

Kopffragment 

Herrmann 1986: Nr. 896 

Taf. 231 

ND 9673 

Fort Salmanassar, 

SW 37 

Mann, stehend 

Herrmann 1986: Nr. 895 

Taf. 231 

ND 9674/ 
10891 

Fort Salmanassar, 

SW 37 

Mann, stehend 

Herrmann 1986: Nr. 899 

Taf. 233 

ND 9675 

Fort Salmanassar, 

SW 37 

Mann, stehend, FuBfragment 

Herrmann 1986: Nr. 900 

Taf. 231 

ND 9676 

Fort Salmanassar, 

SW 37 

Kopffragment 

Herrmann 1986: Nr. 919 

Taf. 237 
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ND 9705/ 
10893 

Fort Salmanassar, 

SW 37 

Mann, stehend, mit “Insignien” 

Herrmann 1986: Nr. 897 

Taf. 232 

ND 9760/ 
10932/10936 

Fort Salmanassar, 

SW 37 

Sphinx, gehend 

Herrmann 1986: Nr. 905 

Taf. 233 

ND 9762/ 
10899 

Fort Salmanassar, 

SW 37 

Sphinx, aufgestiitzt 

Herrmann 1986: Nr. 914 

Taf. 237 

ND 10317 

Fort Salmanassar, 

SW 37 

Mann, stehend 

Herrmann 1986: Nr. 894 

Taf. 231 

ND 10318 

Fort Salmanassar, 

SW 37 

Frau, bekleidet, mit Bliite 

Herrmann 1986: Nr. 902 

Taf. 230 

ND 10319 

Fort Salmanassar, 

SW 37 

Sphinx (?), liegend 

Herrmann 1986: Nr. 913 

Taf. 236 

ND 10342 

Fort Salmanassar, 

SW 37 

Sphinx, gehend 

Herrmann 1986: Nr. 904 

Taf. 232 

ND 10343 

Fort Salmanassar, 

SW 37 

Frau, bekleidet, mit Bliite 

Herrmann 1986: Nr. 903 

Taf. 230 

ND 10411 

Fort Salmanassar, 

SW 37 

Mann, bartig, stehend 

Herrmann 1986: Nr. 892 

Taf. 229 

ND 10424 

Fort Salmanassar, 

SW 37 

Sphinx, liegend 

Herrmann 1986: Nr. 909 

Taf. 234 

ND 10425 

Fort Salmanassar, 

SW 37 

Stier, gefliigelt 

Herrmann 1986: Nr. 912 

Taf. 235 

ND 10447 

Fort Salmanassar, 

SW 37 

Sphinx, liegend 

Herrmann 1986: Nr. 906 

Taf. 234 

ND 10463 

Fort Salmanassar, 

SW 37 

Mann, bartig, stehend 

Herrmann 1986: Nr. 893 

Taf. 230; Mallowan 1966: 

577 Abb. 535 

ND 10496 

Fort Salmanassar, 

SW 37 

Sphinx, liegend 

Herrmann 1986: Nr. 908 

Taf. 235 

ND 10497 

Fort Salmanassar, 

SW 37 

Sphinx, liegend 

Herrmann 1986: Nr. 907 

Taf. 234 

ND 10697 

Fort Salmanassar, 

SW 37 

Mann, bartig, stehend 

Mallowan 1966: 577 Abb. 
536; Herrmann 1986: Nr. 

891 Taf. 230 

ND 10896 

Fort Salmanassar, 

SW 37 

Kopffragment 

Herrmann 1986: Nr. 918 

Taf. 237 

ND 10898 

Fort Salmanassar, 

SW 37 

Mann, stehend, FuBfragment 

Herrmann 1986: Nr. 901 

Taf. 231 

ND 10933 

Fort Salmanassar, 

SW 37 

Sphinx (?), liegend 

Herrmann 1986: Nr. 921 

Taf. 236 

ND 10934 

Fort Salmanassar, 

SW 37 

Sphinx (?), liegend 

Herrmann 1986: Nr. 920 

Taf. 236 

ND 10935 

Fort Salmanassar, 

SW 37 

Sphinx (?), liegend 

Herrmann 1986: Nr. 922 

Taf. 236 

ND 10937 

Fort Salmanassar, 

SW 37 

Kopffragment 

Herrmann 1986: Nr. 916 

Taf. 237 

ND 10938 

Fort Salmanassar, 

SW 37 

Kopffragment 

Herrmann 1986: Nr. 917 

Taf. 237 

ND 13043 

Fort Salmanassar, 

SW 37 

Bes 

Herrmann 1986: Nr. 1161 

Taf. 303 

ND 13060 

Fort Salmanassar, 

SW 37 

Lowe 

Herrmann 1986: Nr. 1372 

Taf. 356 
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ND 13285 

Fort Salmanassar, 

SW 37 

Bes 

Herrmann 1986: Nr. 1162 
Taf. 302 

IM 79501 

NW-Palast, Well AJ 

Kosmetikpalette 

Wicke 2002 

IM79512 

NW-Palast, Well AJ 

Salbloffel 

Safer & al-Iraqi 1987: 46f 
Abb. 26-28 

IM 79525 

Nimrud, NW-Palast, 
Well AJ 

Sirene mit Gazelle und 2 Geiem 

Safer & al-Iraqi 1987: 83f 
Abb. 69, 70 

IM79533 

Nimrud, NW-Palast, 
Well AJ 

Lowe, gehend 

Safer & al-Iraqi 1987: 93 

Abb. 78 

IM79539 

Nimrud, NW-Palast, 
Well AJ 

Stierkopf 

Safer & al-Iraqi 1987: 99 

Abb. 84 

IM 79540 

Nimrud, NW-Palast, 
Well AJ 

Widderkopf 

Safer & al-Iraqi 1987: 100 
Abb. 85 

IM79541 

Nimrud, NW-Palast, 
Well AJ 

Stier, stehend 

Safer & al-Iraqi 1987: 101 
Abb. 86 

IM 79542 

Nimrud, NW-Palast, 
Well AJ 

Stier, gehend 

Safer & al-Iraqi 1987: 102 
Abb. 87 

IM 79543 

Nimrud, NW-Palast, 
Well AJ 

Stier 

Safer & al-Iraqi 1987: 103 
Abb. 89 

IM 79592 

Nimrud, NW-Palast, 
Well AJ 

Stier 

Safer & al-Iraqi 1987: 138 
Abb. 124 

IM 79593 

Nimrud, NW-Palast, 
Well AJ 

Stier, Hinterbein 

Safer & al-Iraqi 1987: 139 
Abb. 125 

BM 91905 

Kunsthandel 

Vs: Bankett-Szene und Bett- 
Szene 

Rs: Lowe und liegende Sphinx 

Barnett 1957: 131 Abb. 48; 
Muscarella 1995: Abb. 4; 
Symington 1996: Abb. 19b 
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Phoenician and Aramean bridle-harness decoration: 
Examples of cultural contact and innovation 
in the Eastern Mediterranean 


Eric Gubel 


My paper presented at the Fribourg workshop focused on the origin and 
typology of Phoenician and Aramean horse trappings, with special empha¬ 
sis on the particularities of these two traditions in the context of similar 
productions in adjacent cultures ranging from Egypt and the Near East to 
Urartu, Greece, Etruria and Tartessos via Cyprus. Besides tackling the 
problem of the manifold cultural contacts, I pointed out innovations in the 
realm of iconography or typology and addressed the problem of localizing 
workshops. This approach allowed to unveil the cultural heritage the Phoe¬ 
nician captains of industry and commerce of the first millennium BCE 
owed to their ancestors, the cavalry captains of the marijannu elite of the 
Middle and Late Bronze Age. The establishment of a proto-Hanseatic trade 
network enabled the Phoenician merchants to sail the sea that would be¬ 
come the blueprint for the Roman mare nostrum. Their familiarity with 
horse trappings as insignia of aristocracy allowed them to contribute to the 
image-building of elite groups among their trade partners throughout the 
Mediterranean. Because of the difficulty of condensing the individual is¬ 
sues of such a vast panorama within the limits of usual congress proce¬ 
dures, the following contribution has been limited to the analysis of 
iconographical aspects of Phoenician versus Aramean bridle-harness deco¬ 
ration on finds mainly from Nimrud and Cyprus. These were selected in 
view of their bearing on the cultural contacts which inspired the innovative 
and multimedial production in the workshops of the Tyro-Sidonian bi- 
cephalic kingdom of the early first millennium BCE. 
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I. Typology and origin 

To date, British, Iraqi, and Italian excavations in Nimrud have yielded 
about 150 horse blinkers and frontlets. The vast majority of these trappings 
are carved in ivory and exemplify a relatively restricted, but consistent 
repertoire of types. 1 More fragmentary ivories will eventually have to be 
assigned to the same repertoire as, for example, a series of small lioness 
heads which may have been used as rein decorations; they constitute a 
chronological anchorage, as they are contemporary with the later twenty- 
second dynasty in Egypt. 2 In the catalogue that appeared as the first vol¬ 
ume of the ‘Ivories from Nimrud’ series, J. J. Orchard classified the blink¬ 
ers into shield-shaped, spade-shaped and sole-shaped series, while subdi¬ 
viding the frontlets into triangular, sub-triangular, and dendriform series. 3 
If the ivory blinkers from Nimrud and similar bronzes from the Levant and 
other areas of the Near East provide the prototypes of the Greek prome- 
topidia, the forerunners of neither chest plaques (Gr. prosternopidia, Rom. 
faleres), side-ornaments, nor chariot fittings have yet been unearthed in the 
ninth to seventh century BCE capital of the Assyrians, as opposed to sev¬ 
eral chance finds in the strongholds of their adversaries. 

As for the origin of these types, the royal military equipment of the 
eighteenth dynasty provides prototypes for both the shield-shaped and 
spade-shaped blinkers in ivory, wood, and leather 4 , as well as for the gold 
plating of some items of the last two categories. The following evidence 
raises the question whether the Egyptian artists did imitate Near Eastern 
originals rather than harking back at local traditions: an electrum and silver 
applique in the collection of Leon Levy and Shelby White, which was al¬ 
legedly found at Kamid el-Loz 5 ; the mention of gilded ivory naplasa (= 
eye-blinkers?) among horse trappings in an Amarna letter addressed to 
Amenhotep III by the Mittanian king Tushratta (22.1.16) 6 ; and the orien¬ 
talizing elements in the decoration (and shape?) of the Egyptian proto¬ 
types. 7 


1 For a detailed analysis adding new finds and examples in gypsum and bronze, cf. 
Wicke 1999: 805 nn. 14-18. 

2 Gubel 1985. Cf. also Barnett 1975: pi. LXVI. 

3 Orchard 1967. 

4 Davis 1904: 35 no. 46104 with fig. 23 (elongated shield-shaped blinker), 37 no. 46110 
with fig. 29 (spade-shaped blinker) and Littauer & Crouwel 1985: pis. XXXIX- 
XLVIII, LXII right (model blinker) and LXXV (blinkers represented in the Tomb of 
Kenamun). 

5 Hansen 1994. 

6 Moran, Haas & Wilhelm 1987: 124 (15-20) with notes 3-4, and cf. Wicke 1999: 826- 
827. 

7 For un-Egyptian details, cf. also the cruciform design and garlands of the horse housing 
in Littauer & Crouwel 1985: pi. LXII or the winged genii on the acacia plaque pub¬ 
lished in Davis et al. 1912: 107 fig. 1. Horse trappings decorated with gold from Ebla 
rank among the possible Middle Bronze Age prototypes: Matthiae 1980: 102. 
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Fig. 1 Bronze blinker from Qantir [after Herold 1999: 46-47, pi. 31:b(-c)]. 

Regarding the shield-shaped blinkers, it should be pointed out that the 
Ramessid type exemplified by a recently published bronze blinker from 
Qantir (fig. 1 ) is significantly closer to the Levantine examples than to the 
New Kingdom ones. Two tombs at Fara in Canaan, which are contempo¬ 
rary with the military expansion of the twentysecond dynasty and contain 
Phoenician pottery, feature miniature versions in bone and ivory of shield¬ 
shaped and triangular blinkers as well as an object prefiguring the group of 
dendriform frontlets (fig. 2f. Several Tartessian gold pendants, finally, are 
decorated with the scale-pattern characteristic of eighteenth dynasty blink¬ 
ers in Egypt. The combination of the shield-shaped form of the Phoenician 
type with this particular ancestral design may indicate that the leather 
background, on which the former were originally sewn, had maintained the 
original Egyptian decoration. 8 9 

Whether the Urartean spade-shaped blinkers of king Menua (810-786 
BCE) can really be regarded as the prototype of the North Syrian examples 
to be reviewed is questionable in light of the Egyptian frontlets and their 
distribution northwards, unless the Megiddo example would be an Urart¬ 
ean import, which seems highly unlikely. 10 

Dendriform blinkers and their matching frontlets appear to have been a 
Levantine invention (cf. supra on the Fara finds), stimulated by the obses¬ 
sion with the sacred tree prevalent in this region. It cannot be excluded, 
however, that the Egyptian mn3t may have provided some inspiration in 
regard to both shape and apotropaic value of artifacts derived from this 
symbol. Finally, solid-cast bronzes such as a horse bit from Cyprus with 
protruding palmettes suggest that metalwork preceded the ivory carvings. 



8 Petrie 1930: pis. XLIE304, 319; XL:488, 489, cf. pi. XXXVI. For the frontlet: pi. 
XL:481 and Maxwell-Hyslop 1971: pi. 204. 

9 Contrast with Hansen 1994: figs. 36:2 and 37:5. 

10 Azarpay 1968: pi. 1 and, for Megiddo, Buchholz 1994: fig. 3:f. 
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Fig. 2 Miniature blinkers and frontlet from Fara [after Petrie 1930: pi. XL:488, 489, 
481], 

Such protuberances in ivory rendered the finished product more fragile, 
albeit these objects were presumably reserved for ceremonial parades and 
for votive offerings. 11 


II. Iconography of the bridle-harness elements 
II.A. The ‘Phoenician group ’ 

For the sake of convenience, the following notes concerning motifs and 
individual designs follow the order set out in J. J. Orchard’s catalogue, 
which is to be consulted along with the present text. 

II.A.l. The wd3t-eye 

Three main variants have been recorded hitherto, all of them confined to 
the decoration of shield-shaped blinkers and a few triangular frontlets. 

- a plain wd3t -&ye of the type prefigured on Egyptian blinkers of the 
eighteenth dynasty (fig . 3) 12 ; 


n 

12 


Donder 1980: 26-27, pi. 5:31. 
Orchard 1967: pi. 1:1-3. 
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Fig. 3-4 Ivory blinkers fromNimrud [after Orchard 1967: pis. 1:1 and IV: 18]. 

- an wd3t-Qy& with a raised forearm, occasionally adorned with armlets 
and wristlets (fig. 4) u : 

- some samples add a nb underneath 14 , 

- on four triangular frontlets the motif is placed atop a lotus. 15 

- an wd3t-&ye with a ram-headed scepter in the hand of the forearm (fig. 
5); some samples add a nb- sign, like in the previous sub-type. 16 

The wd3t-Q ye decorating eighteenth dynasty blinkers 17 is already found in 
combination with nfr and nbw signs on two pairs of ajoure shield-shaped 
blinkers from the eastern Delta (?), which may date back to the Ramessid 
or the early Third Intermediate Period (fig. 6). The combination of the eye 
with an arm refers at any rate to the late Ramessid and early Third Inter¬ 
mediate Period and provides a date post quem for the Phoenician adapta¬ 
tion of this motif. 18 The addition of a ram-headed scepter links the reveng¬ 
ing eye of Re with Atum, father of Bastet, ‘Eye-of-Atum’ in Bubastis. 19 
The association of the apotropaic eye of Re/Atum with the lotus is ex¬ 
plained by the fact that the lotus, one of the ritual plants used to ‘fill the 
Udjat’, is connected with Atum at Edfu and Philae 20 , whereas in earlier 


13 Orchard 1967: pis. II-IV. 

14 Orchard 1967: pis. V and VE29-30 for the examples featuring a neb sign underneath. 

15 Orchard 1967: pi. XXVIE131-134. In this context, one should remember that the iris of 
the wd3t blossomed in the form of a lotus: Auffere 1998: 71. 

16 Orchard 1967: pi. VE31. 

17 References in Wicke 1999. Ovoid metal blinkers with a design resembling an eye have 
recently been attributed to (Late) Bronze Age Cyprus: Karageorghis et al. 2001: 93 no. 
179 (provenance unknown). 

18 Gubel 2000a: 75 with note 36. 

19 Gubel 2001: 41. 

20 Auffere 1991: 228-231. 
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Fig. 5 Ivory blinker from Nimrud [drawing Fig. 6 Blinker from Egypt [drawing F. 

F. Roloux, Royal Museums of Art & Roloux, Royal Museums of Art & 

History, Brussels, after Orchard History, Brussels, after Herold 1999: 

1967: pi. V:21]. 68, pi. 42]. 

times, the sacred lotus of the ‘Divine Field of Bubastis’ was cultivated 
under the aegis of his daughter Bastet. 21 

Finally, Wicke’s recent reference to Ugaritic inum pan inim, “Auge vor 
dem Auge” as “eine bildliche Umsetzung des Objektes ... im Flinblick auf 
die mit Udjet-Augen verzierten Scheuklappen”, raises the question whether 
Egyptian blinkers decorated with this motif were already known at that 
time in the Levant or, alternatively, whether the text quoted rather refers to 
oriental originals forming part of the Marijannus ’ standard equipment that 
was subsequently adapted to the religious iconography of the Nile valley. 22 
One should perhaps add to this class of horse trappings some eyes made of 
bone and marble which supposedly served as inlays in the bronze blinkers 
of statues from the Acropolis of Lindos. 23 

II.A.2. Palmettes 

Palmettes decorate two pairs of blinkers. 24 They consist of two volutes 
bound back to back, a petal crown above, and a pointed base below. The 
specific stylization notwithstanding, this design also derives from the ori¬ 
entalizing repertoire of Egyptian blinkers, as evidenced by early New 
Kingdom prototypes from the plundered tomb of Amenhotep II as well as 
bronze girdle decorations in the shape of Phoenician palmettes from the 
Ramessid stables at Qantir. 25 From a stylistic point of view, this elabora- 


21 Aufrere 1998. 

22 Wicke 1999: 826. 

23 Blinkenberg 1931: 394 nos. 1569 with pi. 63 for 1569 E. 

24 Orchard 1967: 7, nos. 36-39, pi. VII. 

25 Daressy 1902: 70 no. 24124, pi. XX), and Herold 1999: pis. 30:d and 31:a. 
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tion of the palmette is to be situated in an evolutionary scheme that can be 
observed on the Enkomi bands in the Late Bronze Age and in the same 
heraldic design of a double palmette on the coinage of Byblos in the Per¬ 
sian period. 26 Instead of the double palmette, the ivory-carver preferred to 
indicate the trunk of the tree underneath, which may point more specifi¬ 
cally to Cypro-Phoenician workmanship. 27 One of the products of such a 
Phoenician koine on Cyprus is the Regolini-Galassi silver bowl found in 
Cerveteri, which depicts the only representation of palmette-shaped blink¬ 
ers. 28 A series of sixth century BCE Fiesolean stelae corroborate that actual 
examples of this type had indeed been previously transmitted to Etruria. 29 
Not only their form reminiscent of dendriform blinkers and frontlets, but 
also their subject-matter indicates that the latter were indeed inspired by 
imported oriental blinkers. 30 Archaic Etruscan art offers parallels for the 
arrangement of palmettes between vertical volutes. In one case (on a 
blinker from Castel Mariano), they are bound back to back, like the Phoe¬ 
nician prototypes. 31 A double-palmette design recurring in Etruscan art of 
the orientalizing period possibly echoes such blinkers as well; interestingly 
enough, these late sixth century BCE attachments of shield-straps (Gr. 
Ochanai ) may hint at the existence of yet unattested Levantine proto¬ 
types. 32 The use of the aforesaid iconographical detail in different media, 
regions, and during successive phases of the orientalizing period in the 
Mediterranean is, needless to say, a case par excellence for the topic of the 
present workshop. 

II. A. 3. Winged scarab 

Two shield-shaped blinkers feature a scarab with outspread wings holding 
a solar disc each in its fore- and hind legs. 33 The choice of this motif may 
be explained by the presence of a scarab of the same type (admittedly in a 
more complex composition) on the disc atop a Horns hawk mounted on the 


26 Gubel 1990. The design recurs in the form of a frieze on fifth century BCE bowls from 
Tell el-Maskhuta, which were vowed to the North-Arabian goddess Hanilat, and on 
other Egyptian finds I plan to deal with in a forthcoming update of the cited contribu¬ 
tion. 

27 Danthine 1937: pi. 181:1084-1085. 

28 For the most detailed views, cf. Holbl 1979: pi. 168a-b. 

29 Magi 1932: pis. 1:2-3, III: 1 (volutes not bound together). 

30 For the palmette with upright volutes, cf. Magi 1932: pi. II. On the similarity with other 
Fiesolean stelae featuring the motif of acolytes with ram-headed sceptres, cf. Gubel 
2001. Finally, it should be noted that the arrangement of the palmette inbetween two li¬ 
ons on pi. XI:l-2 reflects a typical feature of Phoenician architecture: Gubel 1986a: 
270-271 and Ward 1996: 12; this underlines the importance of this group. 

31 Cristofani & Martelli 2000: 16 top right, 195 (below). 

32 Jurgeit 1999: 96-98 no. 130, cf. 99-100 no. 132. 

33 Blinkenberg 1931: 8 nos. 42-43, pi. VIII. 
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Fig. 7 Bronze pendant from Fig. 8 Ivory blinker from Nimrud [after Orchard 1967: pi. 
Salamis [after Kara- XIII:74], 

georghis 1969: 85 fig. 

211 - 

poles of Tutankhamun’s chariot. 34 On the disc of a bronze pendant from a 
tomb at Salamis (fig . 7), the scarab is of the Levantine type (i.e., with two 
pairs of wings), whereas the decoration of the tongue-shaped element 
hinged to the disc obviously derives from the palmette design depicted on 
the shield-shaped blinkers H.A.2.; this design is also found in identical 
form on a Cypro-Phoenician scarab from Kourion. 35 

II. A. 4. Papyrus buds on straight stalks 

The second floral motif, the papyrus bud, is represented on several spade¬ 
shaped blinkers. It occurs either alone 36 , in a pair (fig . 5) 37 , or in a group of 
three with “proto-Aeolic capital-like” volutes underneath. 38 Several exam¬ 
ples of the last two groups obviously belong to the Intermediate or North 
Syrian tradition. Only the Phoenician blinkers of the first two groups are 
dealt with here. They are connected with dendriform frontlets 39 featuring 
the same floral design as well as with a few rectangular frontlets, the form 


34 Littauer & Crouwel 1985: 30 C.2, pi. XXXVII. Cf. p. 45 G 59 with pi. XLI for a simi¬ 
lar design on a pair of gold appliques from harness or other chariot equipment. 

35 For the parallels quoted, cf. Danthine 1937: pi. 181:1085 and supra, note 27. 

36 Orchard 1967: 13, nos. 71-72, pi. XII. 

37 Orchard 1967: 13-19, nos. 73-107, pis. XIII-XIX. 

Orchard 1967: 19-20 no. 108, pi. XIX. 

Orchard 1967: 38-9 nos. 186-187, pi. XXXVIII. 


38 

39 
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of which recalls Egyptian prototypes. 40 The use of blinkers of this type on 
the Phoenician coast is exemplified by a late eighth to seventh century BCE 
terracotta statuette from Byblos (pi. XXIII: 1) 4 \ which may hint at the ex¬ 
istence of larger cult statues of divine horse riders made of stone or wood. 
Together with a dendriform frontlet, a small spade-shaped blinker gilded in 
silver from Lindos may have decorated such a votive statue. 42 

Similar ivory blinkers were also produced in metal as, for example, the 
pair of bronze blinkers decorated with two stalks, which was found along 
with two pairs of horse bits in a horse burial at Amathous. 43 A yet unpub¬ 
lished example was recently brought to light in a Phoenician tomb at Lar- 
naka. 44 

A few ivory frontlets of the dendriform variety, finally, represent either 
one or two papyrus buds on a background consisting of a single or a double 
palmette with two upright volutes. The latter are bound together back to 
back, like the palmettes on shield-shaped blinkers. 45 Bronze counterparts of 
these frontlets were found at Lindos and Salamis; on them, the lateral vo¬ 
lutes are detailed as palmettes, whereas the buds are replaced by another 
palmette placed atop a wJj-scepter. 46 The variant with two buds placed in 
relief on the background of a single palmette or two upright volutes recalls 
the decoration of a silver plaque from Tamassos and of a Punic stela, 
where two buds on stalks flank a sacred tree with palmiform capital. 47 The 
combination of palmettes and palmette-buds comes as no surprise in the 
realm of harness decoration, since a Phoenician buckle for fastening a 
horse girth from Spain has already been compared to a similar find from 
Idalion by W. Culican. 48 

II.A. 5. Sphinx, snake, and hawk 

Although sphinxes, uraeus-smkQS, and hawks rank amongst the most 
popular motifs in the decoration of chariots and equestrian equipment in 
Egypt, we are at a loss in regard to prototypes for their combination as 
evidenced on a unique spade-shaped blinker of the Phoenician series. 49 The 


40 Besides the pair of blinker ornaments from Matmar already referred to in Orchard 
1967: 42 note 1, cf. the gold appliques of similarly shaped elements in Littauer & 
Crouwel 1985: 39-40, pi. XLVI:qq,rr,ss,tt,uu,vv. 

41 Gubel 1986b: 116 no. 41, dated too low as the analysis of the horse-fittings elucidates. 
For a more recent (? or less detailed) parallel from Lindos, cf. Karageorghis et al. 2001: 
58-61 no. 104. 

42 Blinkenberg 1931: 393, pi. 63:1568. 

43 Karageorghis 1981: 1018. 

44 Pictures of this find were kindly shown to me by the excavator Dr. S. Hadjisavvas. 

45 Orchard 1967: 39 no. 190, pi. XXXVIII. 

46 Donder 1980: pis. 23:219-220 and 224. 

47 Danthine 1937: pi. 176:1044-1045. 

48 Culican 1971. 

49 Orchard 1967: 21 no. 115, pi. XXI. 
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Fig. 9 Ivory blinker from Nimrud [drawing F. Roloux, Royal Museums of Art & History, 
Brussels, after Safer & al-Iraqi 1987: pi. 115]. 

threesome in question, however, recalls both Middle Bronze Age cylinder 
seals and Hyksos Age scarabs 50 , as well as the art of the Asiatic community 
near Giza, which was active since the days of Amenhotep II and responsi¬ 
ble for many a stela on which the combination with a hawk refers to the 
god Horon. 51 The three divine animals symbolize and, at the same time, 
protect royalty in Egypt. Whether their representation on the blinker under 
discussion was meant as a cryptograph referring to the war-god Horon or 
whether they were merely to enhance the protection of the royal charioteer 
must alas remain an open question. 

II.A.6. Seated sphinx and cartouche 

Depicted on five spade-shaped blinkers from well NN, this design includes 
a royal ring with four hieroglyphs reading dd3nn : (fig. 9) 52 . Seated or re¬ 
cumbent sphinxes are often represented as guardians of the royal cartouche 
in Egyptian and Egyptianizing art, while the seated position as it is adopted 
here recurs on Phoenician seals. 53 The composition of the royal ring with 
meaningless (?) hieroglyphs 54 placed on papyrus columns and topped by 
Maat-feathers, as it is found elsewhere in Phoenician art 55 , links these 
spade-shaped blinkers to the dendriform frontlets representing Atum 


50 For MBA examples, cf. Teissier 1996: 146. 

51 Gubel 2002. 

52 Orchard 1967: 21-22 nos. 116-117, pi. XXII; Safer & al-Iraqi 1987: pis. 112-115. 

53 E.g., on a jaspis scarab in the von Bissing collection: Homung & Staehelin 1976: 200 
no. 47. For Egyptian seals with related motifs distributed abroad, cf., e.g., Clerc 1991: 
45 under T. 334/55.1. 

54 Infra, note 88. 

55 On the Kameiros patera, the papyrus stalks are lacking: Markoe 1985: 339; on other 
bowls and seals, the cartouches are either placed on a (golden) nub, in a bark or on a 
simple ground-line. On Phoenician seals displaying the ‘royal iconography’, however, 
the cartouches with feathers rest on papyrus stalks: e.g., Avigad & Sass 1997: 276 no. 
741, 416 no. 1101 and 447 no. 1181. 
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Fig. 10 Ivory blinkers from Nimrud [drawings F. Roloux, Royal Museums of Art & His¬ 
tory, Brussels, after Safer & al-Iraqi 1987: pi. Ill], 

(II.A.12.). These are iconographically and physically connected with the 
goddess holding Maat-feathers (II.A. 11.). The combination of a royal ring, 
feathers, and papyrus stalks, finally, also recurs on frontlets representing 
the nude goddess(es: II.A.15.). 

II.A. 7. Hieracocephalic sphinx trampling on enemy 

Seven spade-shaped blinkers represent a hieracocephalic sphinx trampling 
on a bearded enemy (fig. 10 [editor’s note: see also pi FT/]) 56 . As estab¬ 
lished in previous studies, this is once more a multi-media subject par ex¬ 
cellence also found on Phoenician ivory furniture plaques, seals, and metal 
bowls. 57 In Theban cosmology, the hieracocephalic sphinx was associated 
with the war-god Montu, who, in turn, is equated with Reshef in an in¬ 
scription at Kamak. 58 Consequently, this hybrid animal may be regarded as 
a manifestation of Reshef in Phoenician iconography as opposed to the 
human-headed sphinx personifying Ba’al Horon. 59 

II.A.8. Recumbent hieracocephalic sphinx 

The unique ivory blinker fig. 11 is of the utmost importance for the topic of 
this workshop because of three reasons: first, its shape derives once more 
from Egyptian New Kingdom prototypes already referred to earlier. 60 Sec¬ 
ond, the hieracocephalic sphinx of Montu-Reshef, recurs in exactly the 
same iconographical context on a pair of identical metal blinkers from 


56 Safer & al-Iraqi 1987: pis. 110-111. 

57 Gubel 2000b: 195-196. 

58 Cornelius 1994: 84 sub RR37. 

59 One must bear in mind that the Great Sphinx of Giza was identified with Horon and 
that Horon is to break the skull of the rebellous prince and Astarte in the legend of 
Keret, king of Sidon. Commenting on this, Hassan 1953: 252 concluded: “Hwron was 
considered to be the especial protector of the King, quick to take revenge on rebels and 
traitors; a function which we exactly find him fulfilling for Ramses II, as can be seen in 
the Tanis group.” 

60 Cf. Littauer & Crouwel 1985: pi. XLVECCC. 
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Fig. 11 Ivory blinker from Nimrud [after Orchard 1967: pi. XXIII:! 18]. 




Fig. 12 Metal blinkers from Idalion [after Donder 1980: pi. 19:190-191]. 

Idalion (fig. 12). Third, the Canaanite name Ba’na inscribed on the latter 
points to the bicephalic Tyro-Sidonian kingdom or its dependencies on 
Cyprus as the area in which the workshop using the same motif in different 
media is to be located. 61 Several green jasper scarabs bear witness to the 
survival of this theme in fifth to fourth century BCE Phoenician art; they 
also combine seated or recumbent hawk-headed sphinxes with either papy¬ 
rus stalks or long-stemmed papyrus buds. 62 

II.A.9. Reshef 

The upper components of three ivory frontlets from well NN, which con¬ 
sist each of two gilded, dendriform plaques hinged together, represent a 
bearded god striding to the right, who wears a striped Egyptian kilt and a 
lebbade crown (fig. 13, above) 63 . He is armed with a spear in his right 


61 Lipinski 1986 on the name, and Gubel 2000a: 76-78. 

62 Bondi 1975: 82 with comparanda and pi. V:4, and Vollenweider 1967: 123-124 no. 
158, pi. 64:4-6, respectively. 

63 Safer & al-Iraqi 1987: pis. 116-117, and La terra tra i due fiumi 1985: 326 below right. 
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hand, a bow in his left, and a sword and quiver attached to his belt. 64 His 
kilt and crown (with earflaps) are precedented on two Late Bronze age 
royal cylinder seals from Sidon, while the spear is associated with a 
bearded Reshef in Theban cosmology, who, in turn, was associated with 
the hieracocephalic sphinx in Egyptian and Ugaritic sources. 65 On early 
first millennium BCE Phoenician bowls, the image of the Tyrian god 
Milqart as ‘Slaying Pharaoh’ is followed by the image of the Sidonian 
Reshef armed with a spear and/or bow and arrows. 66 

Like Apollo, of whom he is an avatar, Reshef is connected with arrow 
heads. It is thus not surprising to find the name Ben-Reshef on a long for¬ 
gotten votive arrow from Memphis. 67 Since the days of Amenophis II, Re¬ 
shef was also considered as protector of the royal chariot team, together 
with his ‘sister-in-law’ Astarte, whereas in Ugaritic texts, the god was as¬ 
sociated with horses. 68 

II.A. 10. Bes 

The lower components of the same frontlets from well NN depict Sidonian 
Bes figures (holding snakes?) en face {fig. 13, below) 69 . Heads of Bes, 
whose awe-inspiring cries were supposed to terrorize the enemy, already 
decorate the chariot of Tutankhamun. 70 Bes figures also decorate the fans 
of the followers of the royal chariot on the fan of a contemporary of Take- 
lot II (850-825 BCE). 71 

As an avatar of Milqart-Heracles 72 , Bes is still associated with a chariot 
scene and other motifs figuring on horse trappings such as the nude maiden 
or the sacred tree on the Persian-period Sidonian sarcophagus found at 
Amathous; the chariot scene decorates one of its long sides. 73 His explicit 
association with Reshef on the at least two sets of frontlets under discus¬ 
sion brings to mind the Pyla socle, which shows the head of a Humbaba¬ 
like Bes on its top 74 and mentions Reshef Sh[oqed]. 


64 The photographs published thus far do not allow to precise the place of this sword in 
the typology established by Pinnock 1997. 

65 See Cornelius 1994: pis. 27:RM2, RM3, 22:RR 30, and 33:BR2. 

66 E.g., Markoe 1985: 244, 251 (with bow), 258 centre, 274, 303. For the identification of 
the figures, cf. Gubel, forthcoming. 

67 Michailidis 1947. 

68 Stadelmann 1967: 56-57, and for the Ugaritic references: Cornelius 1994: 87. 

69 Note that the position of the hands as well as the treatment of the beard and moustache 
of Bes with his tongue protruding out of his mouth is matched on the handle attachment 
of a bronze oinochoe of the Sidonian type, which was on the London antique market in 
the early 1980s (now in the British Museum?). Compare also the matching piece from 
Fort Shalmaneser: Mallowan: 436 fig. 361. 

70 Cf. Littauer & Crouwel 1985: pis. XIX top and XXXIV for Yoke saddles. 

71 Saad 1943. 

72 Bonnet 1988: index 477 s.v. 

73 Tatton-Brown 1981. 

74 Lipinski 1992a, cf. Xella 1992, Lipinski 1992b. 
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II.A.ll. Isis-Astarte 

Three frontlets, each consisting of two dendriform plaques originally 
hinged together {fig. 14), feature a winged goddess above. She wears a 
solar disc between cow-horns and holds a m3 7-plume in each of her ex¬ 
tended hands. Obviously inspired by representations of Nut in Theban and 
Tanite funeral art of the early Third Intermediate Period, this motif lives on 
into the fifth century BCE in Phoenician glyptic art 75 as well as in the Sido- 
nian production of amulets, in which similar representations of a human¬ 
headed or lion-headed Isis flank Ptah-Patechos figurines. 76 On Persian- 
period coins, masts and sterns of Sidonian ships are adorned with Ptah- 
Patechos or (winged) Astarte statues 77 , respectively. The latter presumably 
represent ‘Astarte-of-the-Sea’, whose anthropomorphic manifestation sub¬ 
stitutes the older stern-post of Phoenician ships in the shape of a horse’s 
head. Finally, the association of a fully dressed goddess with horses per¬ 
sists in the orientalizing art of the Iberian peninsula, where specifically 
Sidonian activities are signaled, e.g., by the Astarte Hor statuette from 
Sevilla and, in more recent times, by sarcophagi from Cadiz; they may 
explain the popularity of this potnia hippon. 1 ^ 

II.A.12. Atum 

The standing male represented en face on the lower elements of the same 
frontlets {fig. 14) can be identified with the primeval creation god Atum, 
who appears here for the first time in Phoenician iconography. He presents 
small images of either his twin-children Shu and Tefnut or Atum- 
Harakhte’s daughters Geb and Nut. 79 A lost seal formerly in Berlin repre¬ 
sents Atum in the same pose, albeit here in the form of his cultic image, the 
Benben-baetyl of Heliopolis. 80 The latter recurs on Phoenician and Punic 
stelae and jewelry, on Sidonian votive gifts, and on Phoenician coins of the 
Hellenistic period, where the baetyl-sXont drawn on a chariot represents 
Eshmun, divine husband of the Sidonian (Isis-)Astarte. 81 The pyramid text 
1652, in which Atum appears in the form of the Benben-baetyl, was in due 
course incorporated in the ritual of the opening of the mouth, which defi¬ 
nitely links the ram-headed scepter (supra, II.A.l.) with Atum-Eshmun. 82 
When associated with the wd3t eye, Atum is the evening sun. In Phoenician 
art, this aspect is represented by a criocephalic scarab in a papyrus barque, 
in which the timeless aspect of He-who-survives-death is rendered in the 


75 Gubel 1992: 170-171 no. 3, 178-186. 

76 Blinkenberg 1931: 342, pi. 53:1216. 

77 Elayi & Elayi 1986. 

78 Blazquez 1997; Marin Ceballos & Padilla Monge 1997: 461-494. 

79 On Atum, cf. Kakosy 1975. 

80 For the most recent publication, cf. Avigad & Sass 1997: 271 no. 278, and Gubel 2001. 

81 Lipinski 1995: 167-168. 

82 For the arguments, cf. Gubel 2001, passim. 
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Fig. 14 Ivory frontlets from Nimrud [drawings F. Roloux, Royal Museums of Art & His¬ 
tory, Brussels, after Safer & al-Iraqi 1987: pi. 118]. 
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form of an Ouroboros-snakcP This snake is also associated with the twin 
acolytes bearing ram-headed scepters and vases. The latter prefigure the 
bottle idol into which the Benben-baetyl evolves. 84 The twins are obviously 
the Phoenician equivalents of Atum’s children Shu and Tefnut or Geb and 
Nut, who are, in turn, associated with Atum-Eshmun’s divine spouse As- 
tarte, protector of the royal chariot (like Atum on the frontlets) and of the 
royal and divine throne flanked by winged sphinxes. In the Amherst Papy¬ 
rus, Yam, the sea, urges that Astarte be given to him as wife and demands 
the jewelry and ring of Atum’s children Nut and Geb, all this in his mani¬ 
festation as Atum-Harakhte. 85 Both, in his human form as Lord of Helio¬ 
polis (Hibis cella) and in his form as the ape Atum iwf 6 . Lord of Hr- 'h3, 
Atum is a Phoibos-Apollo-like god armed with bow (quiver) and arrows, 
“who shoots down his enemies from a far distance” 87 . Consequently, he is 
found together with another god equipped with a bow, Reshef, on other 
frontlets from the same workshop. 

The hieroglyphs in the cartouches render - more or less successfully - 
the Egyptian formula dd mdw i<n> nb, i.e. ‘words spoken by the Lord’. A 
better version of the same formula is written on alabastra from the Sido- 
nian palace in Esarhaddon’s booty and on the blinkers II.A.6. The latter 
may have formed a set with the frontlets under discussion. 88 

II.A.13. Aegis with head of a goddess 

An allegedly dendriform but more likely triangular blinker (compare the 
rare parallel II.A. 14.) represents an aegis with the head of Sekhmet en face 
between uraei fig. /5) 89 . Leontocephalic aegides reached a peak of popu¬ 
larity in the Third Intermediate Period due to the importance of the cult of 
Bastet and her warlike manifestation as Sekhmet at this time. 90 The North- 
west-Semitic onomasticon, imported and local amulets, as well as several 


83 On the use of this symbol in Phoenicia, cf. Gubel 2000a: 196-197. For the Ouroboros- 
snake, cf. Markoe 1985: 279. For an Egyptian statuette representing Atum with an 
wd3t-e ye in his hand now in Minneapolis and for his connection with the goddess 
Wadjet of Buto (Ra’s left eye), cf. Gamer-Wallert 1997: 236-238. 

84 On the former, cf. Gubel 2001: 21. 

85 Stadelmann 1975: 509-510. 

86 It is significant that a frontally seen jackal-headed deity is flanked by cartouches and 
apes on an open-work panel from Nimrud: Herrmann 1986: pi. 6:293. 

87 Brunner-Traut 1956; for the devastating effects of the composite bow, cf. Redford 
1992: 219: “Modem experiments have shown that it had an accurate range of 50 to 60 
meters, an effective range of 175 meters, with an exceptional shot sometimes attaining 
500 meters”... 

88 Compare the panel in Herrmann 1986: 195 no. 978 and, for the formula in general, cf. 
ibidem, 40. Note also that dd mdw (jn Isis) also recurs in the cartouches crowned by 
Maat feathers on the glass jug from Alisade: Gamer-Wallert 1978: 118-119. 

89 For the alabastra, cf. Mallowan 1966: 169-171 fig. 103. 

90 Gubel 2000a: 86-87, and Holbl 2000: 135 with pi. IV:2. 
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Fig. 15-16 Ivory blinkers from Nimrud [drawings F. Roloux, Royal Museums of Art & 
Flistory, Brussels, after Orchard 1967: pi. XXXVIII:183 & 184-185], 

ivories and bowls bear witness to the impact of this phenomenon in the 
Levant, of which the blinker under discussion provides further proof. 91 A 
triangular bronze plaque from Samos features the head of a goddess en 
face atop an aegis with five tail-feathers. 92 Similar cult instruments are 
well attested on Phoenician ivories, bowls 93 , seals, and amulets, but the 
most significant occurrence is an archaic bowl, on which this motif deco¬ 
rates the breastplate (tasseled with tail-feathers) of a human-headed (Ho- 
ron) sphinx. 94 

II.A.14. Kneeling figure plucking flowers/Leontomachy? 

Two fragmentary ivory blinkers from Nimrud of the same shape as the 
preceding example invite us to postulate the existence of two-registered 
plaques depicting a leontomachy above and a figure plucking flowers be¬ 
low (fig. 16). These blinkers presumably represent the Phoenician counter¬ 
part of the image of a lion attacking a flower-plucking potnios theron at¬ 
tested in the Intermediate tradition (H.C.4.). 


91 Cf. Gubel 2000a. For the adoption of the aegis as a filling motif in Ammonite culture, 
cf. Avigad & Sass 1997: 356 no. 964. 

92 Donder 1980: 111 no. 267. 

93 Layard 1853: pi. 59 below r., 63. 

Layard 1853: pi. 68 second row from top, left. 


94 
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Fig. 17 Ivory frontlet from Nimrud [draw¬ 
ing F. Roloux, Royal Museums of 
Art & History, Brussels, after Or¬ 
chard 1967: pi. XXXI: 147], 



Fig. 18 Ivory panel in Hamburg [drawing 
F. Roloux, Royal Museums of Art 
& History, Brussels, after Gehrig & 
Niemeyer 1990: frontispiece]. 


II.A.15. Nude goddess 

By far the most popular theme carved on the ivory frontlets from Nimrud is 
the nude maiden holding flowers and/or animals. She is represented under 
a winged sun disc, occasionally framed by a row of uraei 95 , and stands 
either on a lotus 96 , on the head of the goddess Sekhmet (fig . 1 7), or atop a 
lion’s protome substituting the latter. 97 In compositions of the first type, 
she is either alone or flanked by goddesses, who have their arms hanging 
loosely along their bodies. 98 Bronze blinkers and frontlets from Salamis, 
Samos, and several Levantine centers reveal that she is one of a threesome 
of goddesses preferably represented as ‘Breast Astartes’ in the North Syr¬ 
ian tradition. 99 

It is important to note that the goddess on the ivory frontlets is nude ex¬ 
cept for an unusual pair of heavy anklets, occasional wristlets, and/or a 


95 After Orchard 1967: 28-29 no. 140, pi. XXXI. 

96 Orchard 1967: 27-28, nos. 136-138, pis. XXIX-XXX. 

97 Orchard 1967: 31 no. 135, pi. XXVIII. 

Orchard 1967: 29 nos. 144-145, pi. XXXI. 

On the latter, cf. Charbonnet 1986; Kyrieleis & Rollig 1988; Bohm 1990. 
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collar. 100 But she invariably wears a phylacterion (whenever the head is 
preserved), which reminds us of the fact that the frontlet is actually a phy¬ 
lacterion on its own right. Aramaic teflllin, Hebrew ’ot al-yad, and the 
latter’s Akkadian equivalent alik-idi, all refer to horses’ frontlets and 
blinkers as apotropaic symbols of the protective deities who ‘go before’ or 
‘go alongside’ the animals, respectively. 101 Both, the nude maiden’s phy¬ 
lacterion and the crossed slashes it is decorated with 102 , recur on several 
ivory furniture panels depicting the ‘Woman at the Window’ (fig . 18) as 
well as in the form of diadems as, for example, the Phoenician(izing) one 
from the tomb of Tiglath Pileser Ill’s Levantine queen Yaba at Nimrud 103 , 
or the (Cypro-)Phoenician 104 and Rhodian ones of the orientalizing pe¬ 
riod 105 . In orientalizing jewelry, gold phylacteria with pomegranate-shaped 
pendants reproduce both the ‘Woman at the Window’ and the nude potnia 
theron (as an avatar of Artemis). They show that these figures in fact rep¬ 
resent the two aspects of one and the same goddess. 106 The few Phoenician 
prototypes extant are stamped gold plaques, which lost their pomegranate¬ 
shaped pendants, but, in two cases, represent the bust of the nude maiden 
placed on a lion protome, exactly like the frontlets of the first type. The 
theme recurs on a series of Sidonian miniature naiskoi representing nude 
maidens standing on lions, which invites one to claim Sidon as the place of 
origin for the Phoenician version of the motif depicted on the frontlets. 107 
Very much like the ivory frontlets and plaques, this production emphasizes 
the importance of the phylacterion (even adding the typical pomegranate¬ 
shaped pendants referring to Astarte in general 108 ). But even more than the 
frontlets and plaques, it emphasizes the important link between the 
‘Woman at the Window’ and the nude potnia theron-\ikQ maiden, the latter 
being a wrathful manifestation of the former’s peaceful aspect. 


100 Orchard 1967: pis. XXVIII-XXXI. 

101 Winter 1973: 333-334 quoting Speiser 1965. 

102 Well rendered on the drawings in Suter 1992: 10. Her seriation of the ‘Lady at the 
Window’ plaques constitues an excellent point of departure for the study of workshops 
producing these plaques as well as the frontlets discussed here. On the phylacterion, cf. 
Barnett 1975: 148; and for a reference to Jeremiah III. 1 (“Thou hadst a whore’s fore¬ 
head, thou refusedst to be ashamed”), cf. ibidem, 150; for the X-shaped saltire also 
worn by Atargatis and Astarte (as well as by Qadesh), cf. Cornelius 1993: pi. VII:20. 

103 Oates & Oates 2001: cover and pi. 4b. From Tomb II (Yaba and Ataliya). Note that this 
tomb also yielded gold anklets and a necklace comparable to similar jewelry worn by 
the nude goddess: ibidem, pi. 6:b and 7:a. 

104 Tatton-Brown et al. 1979: 103-104 no. 321. Culican 1986: 495-515. 

105 Laffmeur 1978, plate section for phylacterion- like jewels with globular and pomegran¬ 
ate-shaped pendants depicting either the head of a goddess within a frame or the prud¬ 
ish version of the nude maiden with lions (or lion’s heads). 

106 Higgins 1961: 112-113, and supra, note 104. 

107 Gubel 1985: 192-194. 

108 Heltzer 1996. 
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Fig. 19 Cylinder seal [after Barnett 1975: 102 fig. 40 and Culican 1986: 134-135 no. 3]. 

The second element linking the Levantine nude maiden with the ‘Lady 
at the Window’ is the hitherto all too often overlooked fact that both are 
wearing tri-lobed earrings of a specific type not associated with other di¬ 
vinities. Sidionians reputedly exported these earrings to the Greek world, 
where they survived in the form of the Homeric term triglena morenta, an 
obvious reference to the typical three pendants (occasionally in the shape 
of pomegranates to match the pendants of the phylacteriori). 109 Current in 
the Sidonian area, as indicated by a find from Sarepta, they were subse¬ 
quently exported to the Ammonite and Aramean realm, whence they were 
adopted and reserved for Assyrian kings and queens, for the war-goddess 
Ishtar of Arbela (fig. 19), as well as for the eunuchs of the latter’s harem. 110 
Chances are fair that the Aramaic loanword for earring/pendant in Assy¬ 
rian, namely qudasu, refers more specifically to such (jewelry enhanced 
by) pomegranate-shaped pendants. 111 At any rate, the term caused an his¬ 
torical confusion amongst bibical scholars, who translated it as ‘holy 
maiden’, a title frequently mistaken for the name of the so-called goddess 
Qadesh; or it was understood as suggestive of sacred prostitution. The 
iconography of our nude goddess, her connection with Astarte Hor, the 
presumed name of the ‘Lady at the Window’, as well as her connection 
with the Human Astarte ‘a cheval’ explain this confusion: it derives from a 
jeux de mots not even understood by Egyptian contemporaries of her wor¬ 
shippers. 

From an Egyptological point of view, the nude maiden represented on 
frontlets of both the Phoenician and Syrian traditions can be identified with 


109 Kardara 1961, for the term and the Oriental prototypes, and Coldstream 1982: 266 and 
pi. 26:b, for earrings with three pomegranates from the tomb of the Lady of the Are¬ 
opagus, c. 850 bce. 

110 For the Ammonite realm, cf. Bienkowski 1991: 42: 42, 44: 44 and, especially, 45: 45, 
where these earrings are worn by the local equivalent of the Lady at the Window. Her 
identifcation with the Sidonian goddess Asiti may perhaps be suggested by the fact that 
a votive seal dedicated to the latter was donated by an Ammonite: Avigad & Sass 1997: 
328 no. 876. 

111 Postgate 1994: 242-243. 
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the goddess known as Qadesh in the Late New Kingdom on the basis of 
her nudity; the Hathoric wig and crown of her Late Bronze age forerun¬ 
ners; her consequent association with lions and the winged sun-disc; and 
the flowers, serpents, and/or lions in her hands. In contemporary art of the 
Levant, Qudshu is represented on the back of a horse in the southern tradi¬ 
tion and on the back of a lion in the northern tradition; in the latter case, 
she is frequently holding lions or ibexes in the hands of her outstretched 
arms, emphasizing her role as potnia theron. n 2 The theory according to 
which Qadesh would be but an epithet or hypostasis of the sisters Astarte 
and Anat must be abandoned 113 , for Qadesh, daughter and mistress of Ptah 
in Memphis, has her own religious profile as the personification of the 
‘Eye of Re’, elsewhere called the ‘Udjat of Atum’. Her role as the personi¬ 
fication of the Eye of Re/Atum is indicated by the fact that several frontlets 
show the nude maiden atop the head of the Egyptian goddess Sekhmet or 
even replace her icon by the latter’s head. Like Hathor, whose horns she 
inherited, Qadesh is often paired with one or two other nude maidens, oc¬ 
casionally with a leonine head, illustrating their manifestations as divine 
protectors of the Eye of Re/Atum. 114 This solar aspect as well as the bellig- 
erous qualities she shares with Anat 115 , combined with her lion represent¬ 
ing the destructive forces of the sun, would perfectly explain a possible 
combination of frontlets representing her image with blinkers combining 
the Eye of Ra with the scepter of Atum (II.A. 1.) as symbols of the far 
reaching effects of the sun-rays, viz. the arrows shot by the occupants of 
the chariot. The latter symbolism also explains her interchangeability with 
the image of Reshef on other frontlets, a god with whom she forms a triad 
on the Egyptian Min-Qadesh-Reshef stelae. 116 These monuments empha¬ 
size qualities Qadesh shares with Min and, especially, with Reshef in the 
realm of potency and fertility - an aspect of vital importance to all those 
exposed to injuries during a battle - on the one hand and of strong healing 
capacities on the other. 

The third aspect of the goddess, hinted to by the phylacterion as well as 
by the earrings with three pendants, concerns sacred prostitution. 117 On a 
Memphite stela now in Cairo, Qadesh is worshipped by a woman whose 
name T3kr.t appears to be a transcription of Canaanite qedesah , ‘sacred 
prostitute’. 118 The fact that Shedsunefertum, high-priest of the Memphite 
temple of Ptah during the early twentysecond dynasty, wears an Egyptian 
forerunner of the earring with three pendants may provide an answer to the 

112 Cornelius 1993. For the connection of ibexes/goats with Qadesh and Reshef, cf. Barnett 

1975: 88. 

113 Romeo 1998: 158-159. 

114 Scandone Matthiae 1993. 

115 On Anat, cf. Watson 1993: 48-50. 

116 Cornelius 1993. 

117 Cf. also Washbourne 1999. On the phylacterion , cf. supra, note 102. 

118 Muller 1906:1, 32, pi. 41 top left. 
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question raised by Stadelman: whether Asiatic hierodules (Babylonian 
qadiste) were present in that sanctuary. 119 

As for the identity of the nude goddess referred to with the epiteth 
Qadesh in Egypt, where she was associated with both Astarte and Anat, 
like her equivalent, the nude mistress of animals at Ugarit 120 ,1 maintain the 
identification proposed on the occasion of the Sidon 
colloquium, i.e. that she is no other than the Sidonian 
goddess Asiti, a sky goddess with healing powers asso¬ 
ciated with the royal chariot in Egypt as well as in 
Phoenicia. 121 As for her religious profile in later con¬ 
texts, the most recently discovered attestation of Asiti 
significantly comes from the stables (!) of Piramesses, 
where the hieroglyphic inscription of a column was 
once more ill-reconstructed as Astarte (' sty(rt )) instead 
of a text referring straightforwardly to 'sty, i.e. Asiti. 122 

Finally, it should be emphasized that a Sidonian 
origin for at least some of the frontlets depicting this 
Sidonian goddess does not necessarily conflict with the 
fact that one of the blinkers bears the Aramaic topo- 
nym Lu'ash. 123 It is indeed logical to assume that the 
inscription in question merely identifies the commis¬ 
sioner of this and similar frontlets as a ruler or aristo¬ 
crat of the this area. Lu'ash is a region disputed be¬ 
tween Bit-Agusi and Hama, of which Hatarika/Tell 
Afis was the capital and Sukas a maritime center. The 
worship of an Astarte/Asiti Suksi, possibly connected 
with the ‘Astarte cavaliere’ at Sukas ( Suksu ) 124 , and of 
an unnamed horse riding goddess represented on a 
ninth century BCE memorial stela of a high dignitary of 
the land of Wadasatini on the Orontes, south of the 
kingdom of Lu'ash 125 , may have inspired the choice of 
this particular motif. 

Fig. 20 Bronze frontlet from Tamassos [after Donder 1980: pi. 
28:244], 


119 For the relief in the Louvre, cf. Tunis 1987: 97 top left; on Shedsunefertem, cf. Kitchen 
1973: index 520 s.v., and Stadelmann 1967: 116. 

120 Day 1992. 

121 On Asiti, cf. Weippert 1975; for the paper read at the Sidon colloquium, cf. supra, note 
65. 

122 Herold 1999: 141-142 with fig. 12 on the latter page. 

123 Millard 1962: 42, ND. 10359, pi. XXIIIb. On Lu'ash, cf. Sader 1987: 217, 226. 

124 Bonnet 1996: 6-67. 

125 Hawkins 1995: pi. Ib. 
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Fig. 21 Bronze blinkers from Salamis [after Donder 1980: pi. 19:188-189], 

II.B. Cypro-Phoenician 

Several horse trappings discovered in the course of excavations on Cyprus 
do not yet have comparanda in the Near East. They urge us to define a 
Cypro-Phoenician sub-group, so far represented only by metal products. 
The following is a non-exhaustive sampling. 

II.B.l. Acolyte smelling a lily 

A bronze frontlet with a mn3t- like pendant from Royal Tomb IV at Tamas- 
sos (c. 700 BCE) features an acolyte smelling the perfume of a lily-flower 
(fig. 20, above). This theme is attested on many Phoenician ivory plaques 
depicting the sacred tree cycle, to which the stylized design underneath 
indeed straightforwardly refers. 126 The painted decoration of several Bi¬ 
chrome Red I (IV) as well as Bichrome IV-V ceramics corroborates this 
interpretation and, at the same time, illustrates the motifs reception in 
Cyprus 127 , from where it spread to the West in the more academic form of 
figures holding lotus-flowers. 128 

II.B. 2. Lion attacking a kneeling bull 

Although the theme was common in Syria, the decoration of two (pairs 
of?) spade-shaped blinkers from Salamis featuring a lion attacking a bull 
may reflect Phoenician rather than Aramean influence (fig. 21). The theme 
is attested in this form at Amathous 129 and in many variations on Phoeni¬ 
cian seals dispersed over Cyprus and the western Mediterranean. 130 Within 
the repertoire of images represented on blinkers, the motif is first encoun- 


126 On this frontlet, see also Buchholz 1994: 54-55 g, 56, 58. For the survival of the motif 
in Phoenician art of the Persian period, cf., e.g., Renan 1864: 500 fig. 1. 

127 Karageorghis & Des Gagniers 1974: 10-11 (Ormidhia), 58, 59-60 (Athienou: Reinach 
1891: 194), 67 (Reshef-like figure), 68 (idem), 69-70, 73, 78-79, 81, 82-83 
(Akanthou), 84-88, 91-92 (Achna), 93-94, 96 (A1 Mina), and Karageorghis & Des 
Gagniers 1979: 26 (Famagousta area). 

128 Scandone Matthiae 1996. 

129 Danthine 1937: pi. 176:1046 

130 Gubel 1992: 174-177 and 1988: 157-158. 
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Fig. 22 Copy of a painting from Abu Fig. 23 Bronze disc of chariot B from Sala- 
Simbel South [drawing F. Rol- mis [after Karageorghis 1969: 79, 

oux, Royal Museums of Art & fig. 20], 

History, Brussels, after Champol- 
lion 1835: pi. XV]. 


tered under Ramses II at Abu Simbel South, if my interpretation of a nine¬ 
teenth century copy is correct (fig . 22) m . 

II.B.3. Papyrus stalks alternating with buds 

This motif (fig . 12) has numerous Egyptian prototypes. An interesting ex¬ 
ample is a cylindrical libation vase from the tomb of Thoutmosis IV, on 
which the variant type of a papyrus festoon is foreshadowed. 132 It fore¬ 
shadows early Asiatic interference in the production of blue glazed faience. 

II.B.4. Lotus-and-budgarland 

A garland reduced to a single lotus flower flanked by two buds decorates a 
miniature dendriform frontlet from Lindos and two other frontlets from the 
same site, on which it is once again contrasted with scale-palmettes. 133 
Two frontlets of the same type from Salamis feature the same design, and 


131 Due to the deterioration of the paintings, this detail is not illustrated in more recent 
publications. 

132 Davis 1904: 58 (1) with pi. XVI below, to be contrasted with the example on pi. XVII, 
the earliest occurrence of a lotus-and-bud garland in Egyptian art. 

133 Donder 1980: pi. 25:233 and 23:219-220. 
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two more examples feature this design as a secondary motif. 134 The ‘lotus- 
tree’ decorating a similar trapping from Royal Tomb IV at Tamassos (fig. 
20) was obviously inspired by this motif. 135 The occurrence of identically 
stylized versions of the lotus-and-bud motif on Cypriote Bichrome IV 
vases speaks for local manufacture in a Cypro-Phoenician koine. 136 The 
Cypro-Phoenician capital from Idalion establishes a connection of the lo- 
tus-and-bud frieze with the cycle of the sacred tree. 137 

The origin of this decorative design is a repetitive frieze devised in the 
Levant during the Hyksos period 138 and sporadically attested since the 
eighteenth Dynasty in Egypt 139 , where the abbreviated version was intro¬ 
duced at the same time. 140 

As pointed out recently, this motif can be followed from Phoenicia to 
Andalusia. A grecianized version decorates the helmets of Greek blinkers 
in the form of warrior-heads and was later adopted in the Punic world as 
well. 141 


1I.B.5. Winged sphinx trampling on enemies 

A spade-shaped blinker from Salamis features a human-headed sphinx 
trampling on an enemy with Egyptian wig and negroid traits (fig. 24). This 
motif is a simplified form of the interior design of Thouthmosis IV’s char¬ 
iot, on which the king in the disguise of a sphinx tramples on three of his 
Southern foes. 142 In Phoenician art, winged androcephalic and hieraco- 
cephalic sphinxes protect rather than trample on fallen soldiers, unless the 
latter are clearly characterized as soldiers of enemy forces. 143 


134 Donder 1980: pi. 25 and 27:242-243. 

135 For an identical ‘lotus-tree’ between two sphinxes on the painted cuirass of a life-sized 
warrior statue from Kazafani, cf. Karageorghis & Des Gagniers 1974: 131. 

136 Cf., for instance, the example now in Stockholm: Gjerstad 1948: fig. XXXI:2b. 

137 Danthine 1937: pi. 188:1117. 

138 E.g. Teissier 1996: 165:228, 230. 

139 Supra, note 95. 

140 Gubel 1998: 477-482. Meanwhile, a conoid stone with the same motif was published, 
illustrating the adoption of this motif in an Ammonite environment: Avigad & Sass 
1997: 339 no. 909; cf. also the longer version ibidem, 423 no. 1117 on an Ammonite or 
Aramaic seal. 

141 Donder 1980: pi. 20:199-200 and Gubel 1998: 481 fig. 4; in regard to the ‘classical’ 
Phoenician type discussed there, cf. also Moscati 1996. 

142 Davis 1904: 31-33 with fig. 8, and ibidem, 35 fig. 24, for a leather trapping depicting a 
human-headed sphinx treading on a Syrian. The theme was also popular for the deco¬ 
ration of thrones: Sliwa 1974: esp. 106-107. 

143 Contrast, e.g., Markoe 1985: 244-245, where the fallen soldiers are Egyptian or Phoe¬ 
nician, with ibidem, 374, where they are Syrian or Assyrian. 
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Fig. 24 Blinker from Salamis [after Karageorghis 1969: 88 fig. 26], 

II. C. ‘Intermediate ’ and North Syrian traditions 
II. C. 1. ‘Syrian ’ sacred tree 

One shield-shaped blinker represents a palmette of a different type than 
those reviewed above (II.A.2.). 144 Palmettes of this kind closely correspond 
to the type popular in the production of Asiatic communities which were 
active in Egypt since the eighteenth dynasty, as a gold leaf found in Eje’s 
tomb exemplifies; the latter may have been a decoration of the state chariot 
or of the harness of either the charioteer or the horse. 145 In the Levant, this 
type corresponds to Phoenician palmtrees only in regard to the schematic 
rendering of the leaves. 146 In Phoenician art, specifically at Sidon, this mo¬ 
tif survives into the Persian period, as the Amathous sarcophagus exempli¬ 
fies. 147 The question thus remains whether we should classify this stylistic 
interpretation of the sacred tree as a diagnostic characteristic of a non- 
Phoenician tradition, or simply as a more oriental viz. autochthonous 
Phoenician idiom rendered in an Egyptianizing fashion in the production of 
one and the same workshop. The case of the frontlets representing nude 
maiden discussed above (II.A.15.) indeed urges us to reckon with work¬ 
shops situated in cosmopolitan centers, whose clientele and presumably 
some of whose producers were not necessarily natives, as it is to be ex¬ 
pected in a multicultural environment. 

II. C. 2. Stalks with papyrus buds 

Prominent amongst the spade-shaped blinkers discussed above under 
H.A.4., are examples with a frieze depicting one or two lions mauling ga- 


144 Orchard 1967: 8 no. 40, pi. VIII. 

145 Davis 1912: 132 no. 12, cf. Reeves 1981. 

146 E.g. Danthine 1937: pi. 47:321. 

147 Danthine 1937: pi. 180:1081. 
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zelles 148 ; a few blinkers add a rosette, a frieze of horses, or browsing ga¬ 
zelles 149 , alternatively. On the basis of the comparison with a bronze sub- 
triangular frontlet found at Samos, which is framed by a similar frieze, our 
group may be attributed to the ninth century BCE production of an 
Arameo-Luwite kingdom, either Carchemish 150 or Unqi, to judge by the 
inscription. 151 The same comparison suggests that part of the blinkers with 
less elaborated designs of this type may have inspired workshops in king 
Hazael’s Damascus, to whom the plaque from Samos had originally been 
offered. To distinguish them from the Phoenician examples remains, how¬ 
ever, a hazardous if not impossible task. 

II. C. 3. Bearded, striding sphinx 

The fact that this motif occurs only on one blinker from the same workshop 
as the equally unique blinker with the Syrian palmette (supra, II.C.l.), 
raises the question whether these plaques were not combined as a pair, 
since their decoration complement each other. 152 Moreover, the sculpture 
of a horse’s head from Zinjirli suggests the combination with a frontlet 
representing a nude goddess holding her breasts. 153 

II. C.4. Youth plucking flowers 

Three spade-shaped blinkers feature a seated youth plucking flowers in 
front of a palmette. 154 A roughly contemporary Nimrud bowl features a 
stylized version of the same motif, whereby the floral bouquet is replaced 
by a single papyrus stalk in the hands of Heh-like figures. 155 

The Egyptian prototype of this motif is illustrated on the Edfu temple 
reliefs, which depict a ritual referring to the theology of the northern 
Egyptian equivalent, Msn (Sile) in the fourteenth ‘Tanitic’ nome. This 
ritual called hnkw3d, ‘the offering of papyrus’, alludes to the royal succes¬ 
sion. It consists of the presentation of papyrus plants to floras Msn in the 
form of a winged scarab or a lion, reminding the Lord of the Delta town 
Edfu (Ms«-Sile) of his birth place in the papyrus swamps of Khemnis. 156 
Since the latter setting was in great favor among Phoenician artists for 
many of their compositions in the early first millennium, it comes as no 


148 This motif was adopted by Etruscan artists for the decoration of the bronze sheeting of 
a late sixth century BCE wooden chariot from Monteleone on the Via Cassia: Richter 
1915: 17-29. 

149 Orchard 1967: 14-17 nos. 75-97; 18 nos. 98-99 and 100. As for the survival of the 
frieze of browsing stags, cf. Fernandez Gomez 1998: 588 fig. 1. 

150 Winter 1973: 316-321. 

151 Parayre 1989:45-51. 

152 Orchard 1967: 8 no. 41, pi. VIII. 

153 Barnett 1975: 100 fig. 37. 

154 Orchard 1967: 23-24 nos. 122-126, pis. XXIV-XXV. 

155 Gubel 2000a: 83 with fig 14. 

156 Gutbub 1962/64; Cauville 1987: 222-229. 
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surprise that Homs Msn is called “The lord of foreign lands, he who re¬ 
ceives the tribute of the ... Phoenicians ( hnk3 Fnhw)” 151 . As shown by 
Hodjash and Berlev in a brilliant analysis of a scarab now in Kazan, the 
iconography of this ritual draws on the art of the twentysecond dynasty 158 , 
a period contemporary with the production of these blinkers. A scarab now 
in Freiburg, which depicts the same design, should also be assigned to this 
period. 159 

The flowers in the hands of the youth as well as the pinnate fronds of 
the palmette recall too many parallels amongst the ‘Intermediate tradition’ 
ivories of the ‘Loftus’ group to be enumerated here. Moreover, similar 
convergences suggest that these blinkers may have been combined with a 
hitherto unique frontlet depicting a frontal figure holding palmettes in his 
raised hands. The latter represents a mixture of the Phoenician Atum and 
Isis frontlets discussed above. 160 Once again, we must ask ourselves if the 
oriental rather than Egyptianizing Took’ of these floral details really suf¬ 
fices to disconnect these blinkers from the Phoenician group, in which the 
same theme is admittedly attested in a more Egyptianizing form (supra, 
II.A.14.). 

II. C. 5. Youth attacked (?) by lion 

This motif, only attested on a hitherto unique spade-shaped blinker, possi¬ 
bly constitutes the narrative sequence of the scene just discussed. 161 The 
lion prepares to attack the youth from the back, unaware of the latter’s 
divine or semi-divine nature, unless it is Horns Msn himself (supra, 
H.C.4.). In the same line of thought, the Aramean blinkers from Samos and 
Erythrea could represent the last scene of a triptych, in which the flower- 
plucking hero reveals himself as the potnion theron, slaying two lions and 
holding them by the hind legs as a trophy. Needless to add that this par¬ 
ticular scene reveals him as the male companion of the nude maiden atop a 
lion on other blinkers. 

II. C. 6. Winged lion trampling on enemies 

The bronze discs of the pole of chariot B from the Salamis tumulus feature 
a winged lion striding over an Assyrian enemy (Jig. 23) 162 . The peculiar 


157 Gutbub 1962: 70; for t3 Fnhw = Phoenicia, cf. Chassinat 1930: 299 (line 2), and Dils 
1992. 

158 Hodjash & Berlev 1994, and ibidem, 131 note 14, for a tentative attribution of the 
scarab’s owner, the Great Prince Rnjj, as a contemporary of either Pem’u and Petubas- 
tis (131 note 14) if not of Osorkon IV and Pi('ankhy) (133 note 27). 

159 Wiese 1990:48-49, fig. 73. 

160 Orchard 1967: pi. XXXII. 

161 Orchard 1967: 24 no. 125, pi. XXV. 

162 The crawling viz. ‘swimming’ posture of the fallen enemy links this composition with 
the Salamis blinker (supra, II.B.5) as well as with the Sidonian bowl from Praeneste 
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form of this object may be described as ‘cake-shaped’, for cakes of identi¬ 
cal shape are offered for sale by street vendors in the Levant, while hang¬ 
ing on the poles of their carts. It was possibly inspired by similarly shaped 
vase-attachments. 163 Also attested on ivory furniture, the lion-sphinx ap¬ 
parently is a Syrian version of the Phoenician (hieracocephalic) sphinx, 
which survives in the orientalizing art of Etruria. 164 The association of this 
mythological creature with Aramaean rather than Phoenician traditions is 
corroborated by a seal on which an Aramaic caption was added to the im¬ 
age of the winged lion. 165 The theme of the lion trampling on enemies was 
introduced in the iconography of horse blinkers as early as the reign of 
Tutankhamun. 166 

II. C. 7. Striding lion 

A hitherto unique blinker from Lindos with decoration in vigorous re- 
poussee features a lion striding to the left, head turned towards the specta¬ 
tor. 167 Future finds depicting this motif may have to be attributed to the 
Phoenician tradition. 


III. Excursus: Art and Economics 

In the context of the present paper dealing with horse trappings and their 
contribution to the localization of workshops, a word must be added con¬ 
cerning centers where horses were bred. 

In her comparative study of ivories and reliefs (including the theme of 
the nude maiden), I. Winter concluded that the role of Carchemish as a 
major center of ivory production and export to, e.g., Gordion in Phrygia, is 
connected with its role as an important shipping center for horses bred in 
Anatolia since the second millenium BCE. 168 As she points out: “Sargon’s 
excuse for attacking Carchemish in 717 BCE was [in fact] the state’s alli¬ 
ance with Mushki (of which Gordion was the capital city)” 169 . There can be 
little doubt about the fact that Phoenician merchants alongside itinerant 
craftsmen active in this area had not failed to market either of these goods. 


(Markoe 1985: 274), thus suggesting that both groups may represent a Phoenician 
rather than an ‘Intermediate style’ inspired by the former. 

163 Cf. and their Greek equivalents, f.i. Schumacher 1890: 117 no. 620, pi. IX:22. 

164 Gubel 2005. 

165 Ibidem, and Deutsch & Lemaire 2000: 124 no. 117, where the inscription was misun¬ 
derstood. 

166 Littauer & Crouwel 1985: pi. XLIV. 

167 Blinkenberg 1931: 211 no. 682, pi. 27. 

168 Winter 1973: 320-321. The Gordion nose-piece representing a local version of the nude 
maiden discussed under II.C.4 (Barnett 1980: pi. XI) perfectly illustrates the impact of 
this trade. 

Winter 1973: 320 with note 136. 


169 
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Following the defeat of king Matan-Baal of Arwad in 734 BCE, Tiglath- 
Pileser III indeed received “ivory, fine oil, spices of all kinds and horses 
from ...” 170 . Horses, chariots and a winged deity (Asiti?) protecting the 
king’s chariot play a foremost role on the Huntsman Day bowl belonging 
to the Sidonian Eshmunyair, son of Asiti-azor, whose very name may in¬ 
deed explain the iconography of this bowl. 171 Ezekiel’s lament over Tyre, 
which details the trade interests of the earlier bicephalic kingdom of Tyre 
and Sidon, mentions the import of Cimmerian horses (Ez. 14) and coarse 
wool for saddle-cloths from Dedan southeast of Edom (Ez. 20). Controlled 
by the above mentioned Phoenician centers, the area of Akko where horses 
and chariots from Cilicia and Egypt arrived in Solomonic times, boasts of a 
long familiarity with horse-breeding and the image of the nude maiden 172 . 
In 676, Abdimulkiti of Sidon is executed with his ally Sanduarri of Kundu 
and Sizu in the Taurus region. The destruction of his town by Sennacherib, 
however, failed to prevent the survival of a Leitmotiv of Sidonian iconog¬ 
raphy. Persian-period Sidonian coins still link the bearer of an Atum- 
sceptre with the royal chariot, and on the Amathous sarcophagus depicting 
a chariot drawn by horses with blinkers, the nude goddess and her Bes-like 
acolytes still decorate the small sides. On the basis of the evidence re¬ 
viewed above, Sidon, which was a cosmopolitan center of international 
trade since the Bronze Age, may be proposed as the most likely place of 
origin of several equestrian bridle harness ornaments carved in Egypti- 
anizing style, but no doubt also of related works influenced in various de¬ 
grees by the latter and executed by apprentices from adjacent cultures at¬ 
tracted to this prospering center of arts. 


170 Katzenstein 1983: 215. It should be recalled in this context that horses played an im¬ 
portant role in the export from Amurru as evidenced by the Alalakh VII letters: Zeeb 
1998: 861-862. 

171 Markoe 1985: E2, 278-283. 

172 Cf. Gubel 2000a: 78-79 and Bohm 1990: pi. 22: a for a Late Bronze Age prototype of 
the nude maiden frontlets from Akko. 
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Die Elfenbeinschnitzereien von Samaria und 
die Religionsgeschichte Israels: Voriiberlegungen 
zu einem Forschungsprojekt 


Christoph Uehlinger 


Die Elfenbeinschnitzereien von Samaria 

Gegenstand der folgenden Ausfuhrungen ist die Begriindung 1 einer Ar- 
beitshypothese, die im Anschluss an die im vorliegenden Band dokumen- 
tierte Tagung zur Ausarbeitung eines vom Schweizerischen Nationalfonds 
geforderten, von Claudia E. Suter und mir gemeinsam verantworteten For- 
schungsprojektes fuhrte. 2 Dieses bezweckt die moglichst vollstandige Neu- 
edition der Elfenbeinschnitzereien von Samaria, deren Klassifikation nach 
Stilgruppen unter Beriicksichtigung des gegenwartigen Standes der Erfor- 
schung levantinischer Elfenbeinkunst des friihen 1. Jahrtausends 3 , eine iko- 
nographische Analyse der erhaltenen bzw. rekonstruierbaren Fragmente, 
Kompositionen und Sets sowie ihre Einordnung in den kultur- und reli- 
gionsgeschichtlichen Florizont der Beziehungen Israels - des sog. “Nord- 
reiches” bzw. der dieses im 9. und 8. Jh. regierenden Dynastien Omri und 
Jehu und deren Nachfolger - zu seinen agyptischen, phonizischen und ara- 
maischen Nachbam und weiteren Handels- und Elitetauschpartnem der 
Region. 


Der Beitrag basiert auf einem anlasslich der Freiburger Tagung in englischer Sprache 
gehaltenen Vortrag bzw. Stichwortmanuskript. Er nimmt AnstoBe aus der Tagung auf, 
beschrankt sich bei der Darstellung der Befunde aber auf die zum damaligen Zeitpunkt 
gegebene Sachlage und will der Publikation der seither erzielten Forschungsresultate 
nicht vorgreifen. 

“The Ivories from Samaria: complete catalogue, stylistic classification, iconographic 
analysis, cultural-historical evaluation” (SNF 101312-103758; fortan: Samaria Ivories 
Project). Frau Danielle Ritter und den Herren Dr. Rudolf Bolzem und Urs Fliickiger 
(Schweizerischer Nationalfonds, Bern) danke ich fur die administrative Betreuung des 
Projekts, meiner Kollegin Claudia E. Suter fur die Bereitschaft zur engagierten Koope- 
ration an einem Vorhaben, bei dem sie mit der entsagungsvollen Dokumentation und 
Datenaufbereitung die Hauptlast tragt. 

Datierungen und Jahresangaben mit Ausnahme der sich auf die Forschungsgeschichte 
beziehenden sind “v. Chr.” bzw. BCE zu verstehen. 
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Elfenbeinschnitzereien wurden in Samaria im Rahmen der zuerst von G. 
Schumacher, von George A. Reisner (zusammen mit C. J. Fisher u. a.) ge- 
leiteten Harvard Expedition von 1908-1910 gefimden: eine relativ geringe 
Anzahl von Fragmenten (Reisner et al. 1924: pis. 56c, f; 66f, h), die im Be- 
reich der eisenzeitlichen Akropolis zum Vorschein kamen und heute in 
Istanbul aufbewahrt werden. Wesentlich ertragreicher war die von J. W. 
Crowfoot 1931-1933 geleitete Joint Expedition, an der sich neben Harvard 
nun auch die Hebrew University of Jerusalem, der Palestine Exploration 
Fund, die British Academy und die British School of Archaeology in Jeru¬ 
salem beteiligten; die letzten drei genannten Institutionen fuhrten 1935 
noch eine Nachgrabung durch. Die Joint Expedition fand Fragmente von 
Elfenbeinschnitzereien in verschiedenen Bereichen der Akropolis, bes. 
konzentriert in “summit strip” Qc (c. 90% der veroffentlichten Stiicke 4 ). 
Publiziert wurden in einem relativ schmal gehaltenen Band (Crowfoot & 
Crowfoot 1938 5 ) rund 250 Objekte bzw. Fragmente mit dem Hinweis, dass 
damit etwa die Halfte reprasentativ erfasst sei. 6 Auf der Grundlage weiterer 
publizierter Statements (z. B. Winter 1981: 109 mit Anm. 59; Barnett 
1982: 49; Herrmann 1986: 33) und entsprechender Informationen der zu- 
standigen Behorden, Museen und Institute 7 lieB sich im Jahr 2001 die Zahl 
der tatsachlich gefundenen Fragmente auf rund 600 Stuck schatzen. 8 


4 Tappy 2001: 448. 

5 Umgehend rezensiert durch R. D. Barnett (1939b), der im selben Band des Palestine 
Exploration Quarterly seine wichtige Studie zur Differenzierung von phonizischem 
und (nord)syrischem Elfenbeinhandwerk (1939a) veroffentlichte. 

6 Crowfoot & Crowfoot 1938: 4. Crowfoot & Crowfoot 1933 liefem bez. des archaologi- 
schen Fundkontexts einer beschrankten Zahl von Stricken erheblich genauere Angaben 
als die monographische Publikation von 1938. Tappy hat diesen Standard fur iiber 90% 
der publizierten Objekte wiederhergestellt (2001: 443-495, 591-598). Spatere Grabun- 
gen durch F. Zayadine (Jordanisches Antikendepartement, 1965-1967) und J. B. Hen- 
nessy (University of Sydney, 1968), die sich mit Monumenten der hellenistisch-romi- 
schen Zeit befassten, machten'keine weiteren Elfenbeinfunde mehr und bestatigen in- 
direkt das Bild der von Crowfoot festgestellten Fundkonzentration. Zur Geschichte der 
Ausgrabungen in Samaria vgl. Avigad 1993; Tappy 1992, 2001. 

7 Unser Dank geht an die Personen, die an zustandiger Stelle unser Forschungsprojekt 
unterstiitzten: Felicity Cobbing (Curator, Palestine Exploration Fund, Fondon), Michal 
Dayagi-Mendels (Chief Curator of Archaeology, The Israel Museum, Jerusalem), Gila 
Hurvitz (Curator, Collections of the Institute of Archaeology, The Hebrew University 
of Jerusalem), die seither verstorbene Omit Ilan (Curator, Rockefeller Museum, Jerusa¬ 
lem), Hava Katz (Chief Curator, Israel Antiquities Authority, Jerusalem/Bet-Shemesh), 
David Gordon Mitten (Curator of Ancient Art, Arthur M. Sackler Museum, Harvard 
University, Cambridge, MA), Alegre Savariego (Curator, Israel Antiquities Authority, 
Rockefeller Museum, Jerusalem), Daphna Tsoran (Acting Curator, Collections of the 
Institute of Archaeology, The Hebrew University of Jerusalem), Jonathan N. Tubb (Cu¬ 
rator of Syria-Palestine, Western Asiatic Department, The British Museum, Fondon), 
Peter Ucko (Director, Institute of Archaeology, University College, Fondon) sowie be- 
freundete Kolleginnen und Kollegen an den jeweiligen Orten. 

8 Vgl. noch Tappy 2001: 448. Mittlerweile wissen wir dank der von C. E. Suter geleiste- 
ten, aufwandigen Dokumentationsarbeit, dass diese Zahl in die Tausende geht. 
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Leider kann kein einziges Objekt aus diesem umfangreichen Fundkom- 
plex durch einen archaologischen Primarkontext datiert werden. 9 Zwar 
konnte Ron E. Tappy, der sich um die Restitution der Fundkontexte aller 
publizierten Elfenbeinfragmente aus Samaria bemiiht hat, die von Crow¬ 
foot vermerkte, ungewohnlich hohe Fundkonzentration in wenigen Gra- 
bungssegmenten nicht nur bestatigen, sondem betrachtlich verdeutlichen. 
Er kam jedoch zum Schluss, dass es sich insgesamt um tertiare Deposita 
aus mehrheitlich hellenistischer Zeit handeln musste. 10 Wer die Elfenbein- 
funde aus Samaria datieren will, kann deren archaologischen Fundkontexte 
somit ignorieren und muss andere Anhaltspunkte suchen. 

Bis in die 1980er Jahre dominierte in der Forschung eine relativ pau- 
schale Datierung der samarischen Elfenbeine ins 9. Jh. bzw. in die Regie- 
rungszeit Ahabs, des zweiten Omriden (ca. 871-852). Den Ausschlag dafiir 
gaben die biblische Erwahnung von Ahabs “Elfenbeinhaus” in 1 Kon 
22,39 11 und seine Affmitaten mit den Phoniziem (1 Kon 16,31). Die Palao- 
graphie der auf manchen Fragmenten belegten westsemitischen Schriftzei- 
chen 12 schien bestatigende “external evidence” zu liefern. Eine gewisse 
Verwandtschaft mit den kurz zuvor publizierten Elfenbeinfunden aus Ars¬ 
lan Tash, die aufgrund einer inschriftlichen Nennung von Konig Hazael 


9 “(...) the virtually complete lack of access to the archaeological context of both the 
ivories and the ostraca has hampered, if not hamstrung, any who would provide a full- 
bodied art historical, palaeographic, or socio-economic discourse on these items” 
(Tappy 2001: 444). 

10 “(...) only three segments of the excavation yielded nearly 96% of all the entries iden¬ 
tified (...) within each of these three segments, two or three local layers consistently 
emerge as the most productive in terms of the vertical distribution of ivory and glass 
fragments (...) Layers IV-IVb and VI in Segment 19.51.14.20 and Level II in 49.26.25 
constitute the pivotal ivory-bearing loci”; aber “these groups were poured into their fi¬ 
nal archaeological contexts, probably from large vessels or baskets that laborers had 
used to gather already somewhat mixed debris from specific spots elsewhere on the site. 
(...) the functional life of these ivory and glass decorative elements had played itself 
out somewhere else on the site, most probably on the central summit plateau stretching 
southward” (Tappy 2001: 450-451). 

11 1 Kon 22,39 ist Teil einer deuteronomistischen Rahmennotiz aus fruhestens spatvor- 
exilischer Zeit; die Stelle mag Material aus einer synchronistischen Chronik enthalten. 
Wie untauglich diese Stelle fur die Datierung der samarischen Elfenbeine ist, zeigen die 
Hinweise auf israelitische “Elfenbeinhauser” und samarische “Elfenbeinbetten” in 
Amos 3,15; 6,4, die sich fruhestens auf die Regierungszeit Jerobeams II. (ca. 787-847), 
des vierten Konigs der Jehu-Dynastie, beziehen konnen (so mit Recht schon Winter 
1981: 124). 

12 Der Analyse von E. L. Sukenik in Crowfoot & Crowfoot 1938: 6-8 folgen auch noch 
neuere Darstellungen der althebraischen Epigraphik (Davies et al. 1991: 3.201-3.226, 
alle angeblich 9. Jh. und “Phoenician script”), wenn sie die Inschriften nicht ganz und 
gar auBerhalb der althebraischen Epigraphik platzieren (vgl. Renz 1995, in dessen Cor¬ 
pus sie fehlen). Der Befund ist m. E. wesentlich uneindeutiger, als er von B. Delavault 
und A. Lemaire in ihrer Besprechung phonizischer Inschriften aus Palastina dargestellt 
wurde (1979: 21-22). 
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von Damaskus in die zweite Halfte des 9. Jh.s datiert wurden (Thureau- 
Dangin et al. 1931), rundete den Gesamteindrack ab. 13 

Zweifel an der Angemessenheit der Friihdatierung wurden beim Ver- 
gleich einzelner Stiicke mit Parallelen aus Ausgrabungen in neuassyrischen 
Palasten laut. Erste Bedenken auBerte bezliglich der starker agyptisieren- 
den, von ihm fiir phonizisch gehaltenen Stiicke schon 1933 C. Watzinger 
mit Hinweis auf Vergleichsstucke aus Nimrud, deren Fundkontext in die 
Zeit Sargons II. datiert, und der Tomba Bemardini in Praneste (1933: 113). 
Ebenso argumentierte FI. Frankfort im Vergleich mit Befunden aus Khorsa- 
bad. 14 M. E. L. Mallowans Grabungen in Nimrud fiihrten zu den bekannten 
Massenfunden in den Magazinen der neuassyrischen Palaste von Nimrud 
(bes. dem Magazin SW 37), wo sich wiederum zahlreiche Parallelen zu in 
Samaria bezeugten Motiven und Stilgruppen fanden. Diese lieBen den dop- 
pelten Verdacht aufkommen, dass erstens zumindest ein Teil der Elfen- 
beinfunde aus Samaria erst in die Zeit kurz vor der assyrischen Eroberung 
der Stadt um 720 zu datieren sei (Winter 1976: 16; 1981: 123-127) 15 , zwei- 
tens ein Teil der in der assyrischen Flauptstadt gefundenen Stiicke vermut- 
lich als Kriegsbeute aus Samaria nach Kalchu gebracht worden sein diirfte 
(Flerrmann 1986: 35, 51-52). 16 Bevor naher erforscht werden kann, welche 
Stiicke, Sets oder Gruppen dafiir in Frage kommen, muss freilich iiber die 
Zusammensetzung des in Samaria selbst vorliegenden Befundes genauere 
Klarheit gewonnen werden. 


13 Crowfoot sprach von “three independent reasons of an objective character” (Crowfoot 
& Crowfoot 1938: 6). Zur Datierungsproblematik vgl. aber Winter 1981: 121-123; 
Puech 1981 sowieNa’aman & Aviv 1995. 

14 “(...) it is probable that more recent furniture than that made for Ahab was in use in the 
palace at the time of the catastrophe. In fact, the ivories found at Samaria, like those 
from Arslan Tash, resemble some found at Khorsabad so closely that we must assume 
either that they are of about the same date (end of the eighth century) or that the same 
motifs were repeated for a hundred years or more without change. Although this last 
alternative is not impossible, one could hardly accept it without proof’ (Frankfort 1970: 
312). Vgl. zur Einordnung der Khorsabad-Funde Herrmann 1986: 29-30, 1992a: 30-32. 

15 Fiir eine etwas friihere Zeit (vor 734/733) pladierte D. Barag (1983: 165-166). 

16 D. h. wohl nicht nur die beriihmten, in althebraischer Schrift und Sprache beschriebe- 
nen Objekte ND 10150 (polierte Platte; Millard 1962: 45-47; Rollig 1974: 45-46; Le- 
maire 1976: 68-69; Herrmann 1986: no. 1271), ND 10304 (Millard 1962: 49; Rollig 
1974: 46-47; Lemaire 1976: 67-68; Herrmann 1986: no. 1137) undND 10303 (Millard 
1962: 49; Rollig 1974: 47; Lemaire 1976: 66-67; Herrmann 1986: no. 1138; zu den In- 
schriften Renz 1995: 128-132, Tf. XI:9-11). Bei den beiden letzteren Stricken (geflii- 
gelte Greifen, openwork mit cloisonne) nimmt G. Herrmann an, dass sie zusammen mit 
ihren nos. 1139-1142 ein Set gebildet hatten (1986: 220). Trifft dies zu (Dimensionen, 
Stil und Fundkontext sprechen daftir), dann diirfte es sich bei den Inschriften nicht um 
Namen von Besitzem, sondem eher um solche von Handwerkem handeln! 

Dass sich auch unter den Knochenschnitzereien aus Nimrud Beutegut aus Palastina 
findet, hat Herrmann jiingst nachweisen konnen (Fischer & Herrmann 1995: 148-152). 
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Samaria und Nimrud 

Trotz ihres im groBen Ganzen sehr fragmentarischen Erhaltungszustandes, 
der wesentlich mit der Tatsache zusammenhangt, dass kein einziges Frag¬ 
ment in primarer Fundlage in situ gefiinden wurde, stellen die Elfenbein- 
schnitzereien von Samaria einen der bedeutendsten unter den vorderasiati- 
schen 17 , levantinischen 18 und agaischen 19 Sammelfunden dar, der einen ein- 
zigartigen Einblick in die Vielfalt besonders der siidlevantinischen Elfen- 
beinproduktion des 9. und/oder 8. Jh.s gewahrt. 20 Wer sich wie die Teil- 
nehmerinnen und Teilnehmer des Freiburger Workshops mit der Frage der 
Differenzierung von Traditionen, Stilgruppen und Produktionszentren im 
levantinischen Elefenbeinhandwerk des 1. Jt.s auseinandersetzt, besonders 
mit Blick auf sudlevantinische und ggf. zentrallevantinische oder innersyri- 
sche Zentren (also I. J. Winters “South Syrian style” bzw. den von G. Herr¬ 
mann als “southern” und “intermediate” bezeichneten Traditionen), kommt 
um eine intensive Beschaftigung mit den Elfenbeinfunden von Samaria 
eigentlich nicht herum. Dabei erweist sich die ebenso unvollstandige wie 
unzulangliche Publikation der Befunde jedoch immer wieder als groBes 
Handicap. 

Die Elfenbeinfunde aus Samaria werfen Fragen auf, die in der bisheri- 
gen Diskussion iiber Stilgruppen und Produktionszentren, v. a. aber in de- 
ren sehr partieller Rezeption durch die Palastina-Archaologie noch kaum 
bedacht worden sind. Zum einen: Vorausgesetzt, die bislang v. a. anhand 
der Funde aus Nimrud erarbeitete Differenzierung von Traditionen und 
Stilgruppen fiihre nicht in ganz falsche Richtungen , welche bereits identi- 
fizierten Gruppen waren dann in Samaria vertreten? Welches Ficht fallt 
von daher auf die Zusammensetzung der ‘Gesamtkollektion’ 22 von Sama- 


17 Neben Arslan Tash/Hadatu (Thureau-Dangin et al. 1931), Hasanlu (Muscarella 1980), 
Khorsabad (Loud & Altman 1938), Zincirli (von Luschan 1943) v. a. Nimrud (Barnett 
1957, 2 1975; Herrmann 1986, 1992a; Safer & al-Iraqi 1987 u. v. a.) und neuerdings Til 
Bar sip (Bunnens 1997). 

18 V. a. Salamis (Karageorghis 1973), Hama (Riis & Buhl 1990). 

19 Kreta, Idaische Grotte (Sakellarakis 1992), Samos (Freyer-Schauenburg 1966; Brize 
1992), Ephesos (Bammer 1992) usw. 

20 Panorama-artige Uberblicke der wichtigsten levantinischen Fundkomplexe des 1. Jt.s 
bieten z. B. Barnett 1982: 43-55; Herrmann 1986: 27-36. 

21 Vgl. dazu bes. Herrmann 1986, 1992a, 1992b, 2000, 2002 und Winter 1992, 1998 so- 
wie die Beitrage der beiden Autorinnen im vorliegenden Band. 

22 Der Begriff dient hier nur als heuristische Sammelbezeichnung und unterstellt nicht, 
dass der Gesamtbefund von Elfenbeinschnitzereien aus Samaria zwingend auf einen ge- 
meinsamen Nenner gebracht werden muss. Er will auch keinen die ganze ‘Kollektion’ 
umgreifenden, konsistenten Verwendungszusammenhang postulieren, wie dies bei- 
spielsweise die Verbindung mit einem koniglichen “Elfenbeinhaus” tate. An ‘Kollek¬ 
tion’ in einem technischeren Sinn scheint G. Herrmann zu denken: “The range of ivo¬ 
ries found, for instance, at Samaria suggests an element of deliberate choice, whatever 
the mechanism of collection. (...) The range of ivory found at sites such as Samaria 
suggests that ‘collecting’ ivory from different cities may have been fashionable, al- 
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ria? Wie weit reichten die Kulturkontakte (Handel und Diplomatic) der 
israelitischen Hauptstadt nach Ausweis dieses (zweifellos partiellen, aber 
signifikanten) Befundes? 

Zum zweiten: Bestatigen die Befunde aus Samaria bislang erarbeitete 
Stilgruppenklassifikationen oder erfordern sie gewisse Modifikationen? 
Reichen die v. a. von I. J. Winter und G. Herrmann differenzierten Katego- 
rien aus, um die in Samaria dokumentierte Varietat sinnvoll zu klassifizie- 
ren? Oder zwingen die Befunde in Samaria zu weitergehenden Differenzie- 
rungen? 

SchlieBlich: Gibt es Indizien dafiir, dass das israelitische Konigshaus 
und die samarischen Eliten an diesem Kulturkontakt nicht nur als passiv 
rezipierende Instanzen teilnahmen, indem sie Elfenbeinschnitzereien frem- 
der Herkunft importierten oder fremde Handwerker in Samaria arbeiten 
lieBen, sondem sich an dem Kulturaustausch auch aktiv beteiligten? Lasst 
sich ein Teil der samarischen Elfenbeinschnitzereien als lokale, samarische 
bzw. ‘israelitische’ Eigenproduktion verstehen? 

Eine Arbeitshypothese 

Die im folgenden zu begriindende Arbeitshypothese lautet: Beobachtungen 
am publizierten Material (deren Pertinenz bei einer Neuedition am Gesamt- 
befund zu iiberprufen sein wird), neue Aufmerksamkeit fur lokal palastini- 
sches Schnitzhandwerk der EZ II B (z. B. von Gezer, Hazor, Tell en- 
Nasbeh und Tell Abu el-Kharaz [Fzg. la-f, dazu Fischer & Herrmann 
1995) sowie grundsatzliche historische Uberlegungen fiihren zur Annah- 
me, dass sich unter den in Samaria bezeugten Stilgruppen neben eindeuti- 
gen Importen, deren genaue oder ungefahre Herkunft im einzelnen zu pra- 
zisieren sein wird, auch solche finden, die in der israelitischen Hauptstadt 
selber produziert worden sein diirften. Diese sind als genuine Produkte 
eines lokalen, palastinischen bzw. ‘israelitischen’ Luxuskunsthandwerks 
der EZ II B zu betrachten, das in den letzten Jahren nicht nur durch neue 
archaologische Funde, sondem auch durch neue Interpretationen alter 
Quellen deutlichere Konturen bekommen hat (Schroer 1987, Beck 2000). 
Sie tragen dazu bei, die Stellung der samarischen bzw. ‘israelitischen’ 
Kleinkunstproduktion im Rahmen ihres levantinischen Umfeldes praziser 
zu erfassen. Durch Detailforschung an einem speziellen Corpus soil damit 
ein weiterfuhrender Beitrag zur Kontextuiemng der israelitischen Kultur- 
geschichte geleistet werden. 


though just how widely ivory objects were distributed through Levantine society in the 
Iron Age as opposed to the Late Bronze Age cannot yet be determined” (Herrmann & 
Millard 2003:393,399). 
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Hintergrund der Arbeitshypothese bildet eine langjahrige Beschaftigung 
v. a. mit der levantinischen Glyptik des 1. Jt.s als Quelle fur die Erfor- 
schung der Kultur- und Religionsgeschichte Palastinas/Israels und seiner 
Nachbarn. Wer eine moglichst “dichte Beschreibung” 23 und Kontextuie- 
rung historischer Befunde anstrebt, muss neben Texten auch Bilder und 
Bildtrager als bedeutungstragende ‘Medien’ und Quellen fur kulturge- 
schichtliche Forschung in den Blick nehmen (vgl. Uehlinger 2000, 2005). 
Othmar Keel (1992, 1998) und andere haben in den vergangenen Jahren 
deutlich machen konnen, dass die Berucksichtigung des in Palastina/Israel 
gefundenen Bildmaterials namentlich aus dem Bereich der Kleinkunst der 
Rekonstruktion der Kultur- und Religionsgeschichte der Region ein we- 
sentlich breiteres Fundament verleihen und ihr geradezu eine neue (nam- 
lich visuelle) Dimension erschlieBen kann (Keel & Uehlinger 5 2001). Da- 
bei ist es z. B. gelungen, einzelne Siegelgruppen der EZ IIB chronologisch 
und regional ziemlich genau zu verorten. Will man die Bedeutung des in 
archaologischen Ausgrabungen gefundene Bildmaterials fur eine Reli- 
gionsgeschichte der Region angemessen evaluieren, ist die Differenzierung 
von importierten und lokal gefertigten Artefakten von erheblicher Bedeu¬ 
tung. Ebenso wichtig ist die Untersuchung der lokalen, chronologischen 
und sozialen Streuung bestimmter Artefaktklassen, -typen oder -gruppen. 
Die Beschaftigung mit den Elfenbeinschnitzereien von Samaria stellt des- 
halb eine naheliegende Ausweitung der Forschungsperspektive dar. 

Dabei gilt selbstverstandlich, dass fiir den Historiker nicht nur ein wie 
immer abgrenzbares genuin ‘Eigenes’ von Interesse sein kann, sondern der 
Gesamtbefund in seiner kulturellen Vielfalt und Mischung. Auch wer (oder 
besser: gerade wer) an der Erforschung der Religionsgeschichte Israels be- 
sonders interessiert ist, wird sich zu deren Verstandnis nicht allein auf 
‘genuin Israelitisches’ konzentrieren wollen, hieBe dies doch, einen we- 
sentlichen Zug jener Geschichte, namlich ihre Einbettung in levantinische 
und gemeinaltorientalische Zusammenhange und ihre dynamische Inter- 
aktion mit zeitgleichen, verwandten oder teilweise konkurrierenden Sym- 
bolsystemen von vorneherein auszublenden. Wenn ein Befund aber, wie 


23 Das Programm der thick description geht auf den amerikanischen Ethnologen Clifford 
Geertz zuriick, der es im Rahmen seiner Feldforschungen im Maghreb und auf Bali 
v. a. mit Blick auf eine interpretierende Kulturanthropologie formulierte (vgl. Geertz 
1973: 3-32). GroBe Wirkung hatte es in der modemen Religionswissenschaft, zumal 
Geertz selber in einem programmatischen Aufsatz Religion (neben Kunst, Ideologic 
u. a.) als “kulturelles System” beschrieben hat (Geertz 1966 = 1973: 87-125). Obwohl 
der Ansatz nicht unwidersprochen geblieben ist (vgl. nur Gottowik 1997; Frankenberry 
& Penner 1999), wird das Konzept hier auf einen historischen Gegenstand und in eine 
andere Disziplin v. a. als ‘heuristische Metapher’ mit der Absicht iibertragen, kultur- 
geschichtliche Rekonstruktion zum einen pluri-medial (d. h. nicht nur auf der Grund- 
lage eines einzigen Mediums, z. B. von Texten) anzulegen, zum andem Artefakte nicht 
isoliert, sondern als Bestandteile von kulturellen Systemen zu verstehen. Dass einzelne 
Objekte in der Regel gleichzeitig auf mehrere soziale Systeme (z. B. Wirtschaft, Kunst- 
handwerk, Religion) verweisen, liegt auf der Hand. 
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wir gleich sehen werden, generell und pauschal als ‘fremd’ (ausschlieBlich 
Import, von auslandischen Handwerkem produziert o. a.) charakterisiert 
und beziiglich seiner Implikationen fur das Verstandnis der Kulturge- 
schichte des alten Israel in gewisser Weise aprioristisch relativiert, wenn 
nicht gar deklassiert wird, ist es legitim, mit besonderem Nachdruck die 
Frage nach lokaler Eigenproduktion in Israel bzw. Samaria zu stellen. 

Elfenbeinschnitzereien zwischen Bibel und Orientalismus 

Eine angemessene Korrelation von Kleinkunstikonographie, in diesem Fall 
der Elfenbeinschnitzereien aus Samaria, und ‘israelitischer’ Kultur- und 
Religion(sgeschichte) ist nicht zuletzt deshalb ein dringendes Desiderat, 
weil religiose, von der Bibel bzw. ihrer Rezeption in der abendlandischen 
Wissenschaftskultur gepragte Pramissen in der bisherigen Forschung die 
Interpretation der Elfenbeinschnitzereien von Samaria generationenlang 
stark beeinflusst haben. Dies kann exemplarisch an einem Zitat aus einer 
einschlagigen Publikation von Richard Barnett, einem ausgewiesenen Ken¬ 
ner der levantinischen Elfenbeinkunst, belegt werden: 

“The great discovery of ivories at Samaria (...) constitutes the only ivory 
hoard of the Iron Age as yet found in Palestine, in spite of much excavation 
there, and (sic) is clear indication that the ivories were non-native, i.e., non- 
Palestinian work (...). As Ahab’s queen Jezebel was a Phoenician, it is 
more than tempting to conclude that the hoard formed part of the pagan cult 
material of ivory which she is known to have introduced and which the 
prophet Amos still denounced a hundred years later, citing ‘houses of ivory’ 
as symbols not only of luxurious living and social injustice, but of pagan 
immorality and heathenism as well. (...) Such furniture was evidently the 
highly sophisticated product of a new kind of Phoenician specialized indus¬ 
try, viz., the very same biblical beds of ivory in ‘houses of ivory’ made for 
the wealthy to lie on, which to the Flebrew prophets were not merely sym¬ 
bols of social injustice and oppression, but also implied a participation in 
the barbarous pagan practices and heathen worship of Phoenicia” (1982: 

53, 54; meine Hervorhebungen). 

Bruchlos und fliefiend geht die Einschatzung des Kunsthistorikers in die 
der von ihm paraphrasierten Propheten fiber. Zugegeben: Nur wenige Ar- 
chaologinnen und Historiker wiirden heute die Elfenbeinfunde von Sama¬ 
ria mit ahnlich expliziter, religioser Emphase kommentieren. Aber mit sei¬ 
ner Einschatzung der Herkunft und kulturgeschichtlichen Bedeutung der 
Fundgruppe steht Barnett keineswegs allein. Die groBe Mehrzahl der Kom- 
mentatorinnen und Kommentaren versteht die Elfenbeine aus Samaria wie 
er als nicht-indigene Importe und nimmt dafiir in der Regel phonizische 
Herkunft an (vgl. etwa Kenyon 4 1979: 263-265; Mazar 1990: 503-505; 
Barkay 1992: 321-323; Dever 2001: 238-239). Auch wenn dies bei den oft 
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repetitiv wirkenden Darstellungen nicht immer deutlich zum Ausdrack 
kommt, basiert diese Annahme auf einem fur die “Biblische Archaologie” 
typischen, hybriden Fundament aus biblischen und archaologischen Ver- 
satzstiicken. Zwar wollte schon C. Watzinger (1933: 112-114) bei den El- 
fenbeinen aus Samaria in lockerem Anschluss an F. Poulsen (1912) zwi- 
schen phonizischer und aramaischer Tradition unterscheiden. Da jedoch 
biblische Texte Elfenbein sehr oft mit phonizischem Handel assoziieren 
(1 Kon 10,18.22; 2 Chr 9,17.21; Ez 27,15), hatte die Unterscheidung in der 
“Biblischen Archaologie” immer einen schweren Stand. In der Regel wur- 
de die phonizische Herleitung praferiert und mit ein paar besonders ‘agyp- 
tisierenden’ Belegstiicken untermauert (Fig. 2a-c ). 

Einen privilegierten Anknupfungspunkt boten Konig Ahab und seine 
phonizische Frau Isebel, eine Konigstochter aus Sidon (IKon 16,31). Dass 
Isebel ihren Mann unter religiosen Fremdeinfluss brachte, wird in IKon 
16,31 zwar nur angedeutet. In den folgenden Kapiteln wird sie aber zur 
paradigmatischen ‘Fremden Frau’ und Intrigantin hochstilisiert, deren Er- 
mordung durch den Yahwe-eifrigen Putschisten Jehu in 2 Kon 9,30-37 wie 
eine kathartische Befreiungstat erscheint. Der Cocktail von Blood, Sex and 
Crime hat Bibelwissenschaftler und “Biblische Archaologen” selten ganz 
nuchtem gelassen. 1 Kon 22,39 erlaubte es, die unheilsschwangere Am¬ 
biance mit elfenbeinemem Luxus anzureichern. Dass diese Notiz zum En- 
de der Regierung Ahabs den Bau des “Elfenbeinhauses” eher neutral als 
verdienstvolle Leistung registriert, sie weder religios qualifiziert noch in ir- 
gendeiner Weise mit Isebel assoziiert, wurde meist groBziigig iibersehen. 

Wie jeder Blick in einschlagige Bildbande und Standardwerke zeigt, ha- 
ben sich religioses Vorurteil, sexistische und kulturstereotype Motive, de¬ 
ren Hochkonjunktur in der Epoche des europaischen Orientalismus (Bohrer 
2003) langst vergangen zu sein scheint, im besonderen Ambiente der “Bib¬ 
lischen Archaologie” bis heute erhalten konnen. Die Verbindung der sama- 
rischen Elfenbeine mit Phonizien, Isebel und Heidentum hat im Ubrigen zu 
einer religios uberdeterminierten Wahrnehmung der Elfenbeinschnitzerei- 
en als primar religionsbezogener, ja sogar kultbezogener Artefakte gefiihrt. 
Letztere Einschatzung ist mit Sicherheit nicht sachgemaB, da es sich ja in 
erster Linie um ehemalige Bestandteile von Mobeln, Kastchen, Dosen und 
anderer “furniture and table ware” handelt, deren Sitz im Leben im Luxus 
des hofischen Palastlebens, nicht des Kults zu suchen ist. 24 Aber das Ge- 
wicht der deuteronomistisch-biblischen Tradition und ihrer orientalisieren- 
den Rezeption waren zu groB. Auch Texte im Amosbuch, die Rritik an 
hofischem Luxus iiben und dabei Elfenbeinluxus in Israel aufs Korn neh- 
men (Am 3,15; 6,5), wurden unbesehen ins gleiche Schema gepresst. Liest 
man sie genauer, stellt man fest, dass sie weder von einer phonizischen 


24 


Zum Zusammenhang mit ‘Religion’s. u. S. 177f. 
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Fig. 2a-d Beispiele fur agyptisierende, in sog. cloisonne-T echnik gearbeitete Stiicke aus 
Samaria: a: Jugendlicher Sonnengott vom Typ ‘Harpokrates’ in der Lotusblute 
[nach Weippert 1988: Abb. 4.72.3]; b: kniende Gottheiten vom Typ ‘Heh’ [ebd. 
Abb. 4.72.4]; c: gefliigelte Gottinnen vom Typ ‘Isis und Nephthys’, den Djed- 
Pfeiler flankierend [nach Keel & Uehlinger 2001: Abb. 243]; d: Udjat-Augen 
zu beiden Seiten des Papyruszeichens [ebd. Abb. 260]. 

Fremdbeeinflussung der israelitisch-samarischen Funktionseliten handeln 
noch deren okonomisches, soziales und evtl. rituelles Verhalten in irgend- 
einer Weise als ‘pagan’ oder ‘unisraelitisch’ darstellen. 25 Die assoziative 
Zitation stereotyper Motive, die sich der Quellen nicht meint vergewissern 
zu mussen, ist typisches Kennzeichen eines epigonalen Orientalismus. 


25 Es sind im Ubrigen israelitische Manner, nicht die von Amos anderswo (4,1) als “Ba- 
schanskuhe” apostrophierten Damen von Samaria, die man sich auf den in 6,4 genann- 
ten Elfenbeinbetten liegend vorzustellen hat. 6,1-7 wird genre mit der gemeinwest- 
semitischen Institution des marzihu/marzeah in Verbindung gebracht (vgl. etwa Ferris 
Beach 1992; Maier & DorrfuB 1999; McLaughlin 2001), was eine Textanderung in 6,7 
erfordert. 
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Wie sehr sich Barnett bei seinen oben zitierten Formulierungen von bi- 
blischen Vorgaben leiten lieB, zeigt die Tatsache, dass er nur wenige Seiten 
weiter in anderem Zusammenhang, wo der Befund von Samaria in den 
Hintergrund trat und sich eine Bezugnahme auf die Bibel nicht mehr na- 
helegte, mit sehr viel Sympathie iiber die levantinische Elfenbeinkunst 
schreiben und gar den Vorschlag machen konnte, 

“that the 9th-8th centuries B.C. should be called the Ivory Age in the Le¬ 
vant, and that in these two centuries, ivory working was a major industry, 
distinguished by a vast luxury trade in cabinet making and furniture, with 
workshops possibly in all the richest cities of Syria, Phoenicia and Pales¬ 
tine ” (1982: 55; meine Hervorhebungen). 

Leider hat Barnett diesen Gedanken einer genuin palastinischen Elfenbein- 
produktion nicht weiter verfolgt. 26 Aber der Ehnschlag von quasi-propheti- 
scher Polemik gegen heidnische Unmoral in Connoisseur-artigen En- 
thusiasmus zeigt noch einmal, wie sehr die Verb indung biblizistischer 
Kurzschliisse mit epigonalem Orientalismus einen sachgemaBen kultur- 
geschichtlichen Umgang mit den samarischen Befunden behindern kann. 
Es ist an der Zeit, die Elfenbeinfunde aus Samaria in ein neues Licht zu 
stellen, sie zum Gegenstand einer kulturgeschichtlich weniger voreinge- 
nommenen Forschung zu machen und die Palastina-Archaologie mit neue- 
ren Entwicklungen in der Erforschung der levantinischen Elfenbeinproduk- 
tion des 1. Jt.s zu konfrontieren. 

Samaria im Blickfeld neuerer Elfenbeinforschung 

Die neuere Elfenbeinforschung ist - wie mehrere in diesem Band publi- 
zierte Beitrage zeigen - stark von den beiden in Methode und Ergebnissen 
konkurrierenden Ansatzen von I. J. Winter und G. Flerrmann gepragt. Fur 
die Befunde aus Samaria sind zum einen die Uberlegungen wichtig, die 
Winter im Rahmen ihrer Studie zum “South Syrian Style” mit Zentrum in 
Damaskus vorgetragen hat (Winter 1981). 27 Zum andem sind die von Herr¬ 
mann im Rahmen ihrer Katalogarbeit an den Elfenbeinen aus Nimrud (v. a. 
SW 37 und Small collections, Herrmann 1986, 1992a 28 ) formulierten Be- 


26 Vgl. dagegen Weippert 1988: 652-660. 

27 Sie sind im Rahmen der Palastina-Archaologie v. a. von H. Weippert aufgegriffen wor- 
den und lagen auch der knappen Darstellung von Keel & Uehlinger ( 5 2001: 202f, 282- 
286, 298 u. 6.) zugrunde. 

28 Anstelle einer ikonographisch-thematischen Anordnung, wie sie in alteren Publikatio- 
nen dominierte (so auch Crowfoot & Crowfoot 1938), organisiert Herrmann ihre Ka- 
taloge nach Fundzusammenhangen und funktionalen Charakteristiken, was fur die Re- 
konstmktion von Mobelgamituren ganz wesentlich ist. Von jedem Stuck sind Vorder- 
und Ruckseite abgebildet. Die Bearbeitung der Riickseite kann Aufschluss iiber die 
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Fig. 3a-d In “silhouette-inlay” bzw. champ-leve gefertigte Stiicke [nach Crowfoot & 
Crowfoot 1938: pi. XIV: 2, 3, 1, 7], 

obachtungen und Propositionen zu priifen, wobei die dort als “inter¬ 
mediate” bzw. “southern” bezeichneten Traditionen und damit verbunde- 
nen Stilgruppen besondere Aufmerksamkeit erheischen. 

(a) I. J. Winter 

Winter setzte bei der zuerst von C. Watzinger (1933: 112-114) vertretenen 
Zweiteilung der samarischen Elfenbeine in einen “phonizischen” und einen 
“aramaischen” Stil 29 an und schlug vor, die “phonizischen” Stiicke in zwei 


Fertigungstechnik, Markierungen, die Zusammengehorigkeit von Fragmenten und gan- 
zen Mobelgamituren geben. Stil, Ikonographie und ubergreifende Fragestellungen wer- 
den zusammenfassend in den Einleitungen und Begleitkapiteln diskutiert. 

29 Hatte Poulsen (1912: 38-53) zwischen phonizischen f= “syrischen”) und “hittitischen” 
(d. h. nordsyrischen) Elfenbeinarbeiten unterschieden, so setzte Barnett (1939a; 1982: 
43-46) die “syrische” Produktion in Hamat und nordlich davon an. Watzinger erschien 
dagegen “eine Entstehung im hethitisch-nordsyrischen Gebiet, etwa in Damaskus [sic]. 
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Fig. 4a-c Beispiele fur “South Syrian style” bzw. “intermediate tradition”: a: Widder- 
sphingen am Baum [nach Photo C. E. Suter, courtesy of the Hebrew University 
Jerusalem, Institute of Archaeology]; b: gefliigelter Genius [nach Crowfoot & 
Crowfoot 1938: pi. IV:3a]; c: Kerub am Baum [nach Weippert 1988: Abb. 
4.72.2; vgl. PL XXIV:3]. 


Grappen zu differenzieren; in modellierendem Stil mit partiellem cloisonne 
gearbeitete Panele mit oft agyptisierenden Motiven zum einen (vgl. z. B. 
Fig. 2a-d) 30 , in “silhouette-inlay” (bzw. champ-leve) gefertigte, ebenfalls 
an agyptischer Ikonographie orientierte Stiicke zum andern (Fig. 3a-df ] - 
eine naheliegende, schon von Crowfoot (1938: 9-10) getroffene Unter- 


(...) nicht ausgeschlossen” (1933: 113). Die Existenz eines lokal israelitischen Elfen- 
beinhandwerks scheint Watzinger nicht erwogen zu haben, vielmehr rechnete er mit 
phonizischen und aramaischen “Wanderkiinstlem” (ebd. 114). 

30 Crowfoot & Crowfoot 1938: pis. 1:1-3, 11:1-2,111:1-2, IV: 1, VII:1, 13, 14 “etc.” (Win¬ 
ter 1981: 110 n. 62). Unklar bleibt, was “etc.” einschlieBen soil, vielleicht pis. IX:2-4, 
X:3-5, XI:2, 4, XII: 10, 11, 14, XIII:13, XVII:3, 6-8? 

Crowfoot & Crowfoot 1938: pis. XIV-XV (Winter 1981: 110 mit n. 64). 


31 
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scheidung. Besondere Aufmerksamkeit schenkte Winter einer dritten, der 
von Watzinger als “aramaisch” bezeichneten Grappe 32 , fur die sie, begriin- 
det v. a. durch den detaillierten Vergleich mit Stiicken aus Arslan Tash, 
Khorsabad, Nimrud, Zincirli und Karkemisch, die Bezeichnung “South 
Syrian style”, eine Herkunft aus Damaskus und eine Datierung ins 8. Jh. 
vorschlug (Fig. 4a-c). 

Wie viele Autorinnen und Autoren vor ihr erwog Winter auch die Mog- 
lichkeit einer Elfenbeinproduktion in Samaria selbst: 

“One cannot deny the possibility that some of the Samaria ivories could 
have been manufactured at Samaria itself - either by itinerant craftsmen or 
by residents, possibly of foreign origin - especially as unworked tusk frag¬ 
ments were reputedly found at the site” (1981: 127). 

An der Formulierung scheint mir erstens bemerkenswert, dass sie zwischen 
reiner Moglichkeit und etabliertem Faktum eine dritte Option, die der 
Wahrscheinlichkeit, nicht erwagen will - obwohl ansonsten ihre These zur 
damaszenischen Verortung des “South Syrian style” in Ermangelung von 
Elfenbeinen aus Damaskus ganz wesentlich auf einem Postulat und Wahr- 
scheinlichkeitsargumenten beraht; zweitens, dass sie die Annahme der 
Moglichkeit lokaler Produktion sogleich doppelt relativiert, indem sie die 
Elandwerker entweder als “itinerant craftsmen” oder “residents of foreign 
origin” klassiert. Ganz ahnlich hatte schon Crowfoot argumentiert, der sich 
Handwerker aus Hamat, Damaskus oder phonizischen Stadten vorstellen 
konnte (Crowfoot & Crowfoot 1938: 50 3 ; so auch Watzinger 1933: 114 
u. v. a.). Die naheliegendere Option, Produktion in Samaria durch ein- 
heimische Handwerker, wird grundlos (aufgrund eines kulturellen Vor- 
urteils?) auBer Acht gelassen. Nach dem Ockham’schen Sparsamkeits- 
prinzip triigen die Erklarungsmodelle “itinerant craftsmen” und “foreign 
residents” hohere Beweislast, da sie mit einer groBeren Zahl von Annah- 
men operieren. 34 


32 Winter 1981: 111-115 diskutiert folgende Stiicke: Crowfoot & Crowfoot 1938: pis. 
IV:3-5 (der Verweis in 111 n. 72 ist zu korrigieren; vgl. auch 118 n. 121); V: 1-3; VI: 1- 
2; VIII: 1, 4; IX:3, 5 (zu IX: 1 vgl. 120 mit n. 136); X:l-2, 8; XII:15 (vgl. 120 mit n. 
142); XIII:2 (zu XIII: 13 vgl. 120 mit n. 141); XVI: 1, 2, (5-6), 7; XVII:4 (zu XVII:4, 
10 etc. vgl. auch 121 mitn. 143); XVIII-XX (zuXX:3-5 vgl. 119 mitn. 132); XXE1-2, 
6-7 (zu XXI:4-5 vgl. 116 mitn. Ill); XXII: 1; XXIV:2. 

33 “All that we can say for certain is that they came from a region which was exposed to 
strong Egyptian influences” (ebd.). Heute wissen wir z. B. aufgrund der israelitischen 
Glyptik der EZ II B, dass dies fur Israel durchaus zutraf. Crowfoot & Crowfoot 1933: 
24 zeigt, dass die Ausgraber das Modell einer lokalen Produktion zunachst noch offe- 
ner angegangen waren. 

34 Das Modell der “itinerant craftsmen” operiert vielfach mit Annahmen bez. der Hand- 
werkermobilitat, welche im 2. Jt. zutreffen mogen (vgl. Zaccagnini 1983), in bezug auf 
das 1. Jt. mit seinen grundlegend veranderten territorialen, politischen und okonomi- 
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Es ist Winter zugute zu halten, dass sie die exklusive Fokussierung auf 
Phonizien iiberwand, zahlreiche Argumente fur Damaskus als elfenbein- 
verarbeitendes Zentrum in die Diskussion einbrachte und die Moglichkeit 
einer samarischen Elfenbeinproduktion zumindest nicht ausschlieBen woll- 
te. Unter Verweis auf Knochen- und Elfenbeinschnitzereien des 8. Jh.s aus 
Hazor 35 , die sie als zu einem “regional sub-group within the South Syrian 
style” bzw. “sub-set of the larger South Syrian style” gehorig betrachtete 
(1981: 115 n. 108, 127) 36 , zog sie das Fazit, dass “the possibility of in¬ 
dependent production in Israel cannot be ignored” (ebd. 127). Der Ver- 
gleich mit den Stiicken aus Arslan Tash und Schriftzeichen, die sie unter 
Berufung auf eine mundliche Auskunft von J. Naveh als “Aramaic rather 
than Hebrew” klassierte (ebd.), schienen ihr jedoch eher fur Damaskus zu 
sprechen. 37 

(b) G. Herrmann 

Herrmanns Arbeiten zur Geschichte der levantinischen Elfenbeinproduk¬ 
tion des 1. Jt.s haben einen anderen Ausgangspunkt als die von Winter. 
Etwas verkiirzt konnte man sagen, dass bei Winter theoretisch-methodo- 
logische Uberlegungen groBeres Gewicht haben und sie sich bislang auf 
die Isolierung und Definition ausgewahlter “Stile” bzw. Untergruppen 
konzentriert hat, wogegen Herrmann sich im Rahmen ihrer Katalogarbeit, 
die ihr eine auBergewohnliche Vertrautheit mit den Objekten selbst ver- 
mittelte, stets mit der Gesamtmenge von Funden aus Nimrud konfrontiert 
sah und auf eher induktivem und pragmatischem Wege versucht hat, eine 
auch historisch plausible Ordnung in die Vielfalt zu bringen. 

In dieser Vielfalt der von ihr bes. anhand des Materials aus Nimrud SW 
37 differenzierten Stilgruppen erkennt Herrmann eine Bestatigung fur Bar¬ 
netts Annahme von Produktionszentren und Werkstatten in alien groBeren 
Stadten, namentlich in den Hauptstadten der levantinischen Kleinstaaten 
der EZ II B. Freilich wolle es noch kaum gelingen, die Stilgruppen mit 
einiger Sicherheit einzelnen Herkunftsstadten oder -regionen zuzuweisen. 
Dieser Sachverhalt erfordere 


schen Rahmenbedingungen aber problematisch sind (Zaccagnini 1984; Aubet 1993: 
90-113). 

35 Yadin et al. 1958: 16 mit pis. CL-CLI, 35-37 mit pis. CLXVII-CLXVIII, 41-43 mit pi. 
CLV; vgl. dazu auch Weippert 1988: 658-660; Keel & Uehlinger 5 2001: §§ 121, 122, 
139. 

36 Die klassifikatorische Terminologie ist an dieser Stelle unscharf; was Winter als “style” 
bezeichnet, ware in Herrmanns Terminologie eher eine “tradition”. Das Problem ist 
mittlerweile erkannt und diskutiert worden; vgl. die Beitrage der beiden Autorinnen im 
vorliegenden Band. 

37 Dass Naveh im Unterschied zu Delavault & Lemaire 1979 u. v. a. keine phonizische 
Herkunft annahm, ist bemerkenswert. 
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“a fresh start in the terms used to describe the various styles, terms trying to 
avoid too specific a geographical or ethnic basis until such time as the dif¬ 
ferent schools of carving can be located with some reasonable degree of 
certainty” (1986: 6). 

Herrmanns Stilgruppen-Klassifikation ist deshalb absichtlich rein formal 
konstruiert und vermeidet ethnische Labels; selbst die iiblicherweise “pho- 
nizisch” genannte Tradition bezeichnet sie neutral als “southern tradition”. 
Diese Einstellung scheint auf den ersten Blick nicht geeignet, uns auf dem 
Weg zur Identifikation spezifisch ‘israelitischer’ bzw. samarischer Pro- 
duktionen unter den Elfenbeinfunden von Samaria weiter zu bringen. 
Gleichwohl ist ihr m. E. in methodologischer Hinsicht grundsatzlich zuzu- 
stimmen, will man bei dem schwierigen Geschaft der Stilgruppendifferen- 
zierung und bes. -lokalisierung nicht einer petitio principii erliegen. Zu- 
gleich ist an die Problematik des Verfahrens zu erinnern: Eine rein formale 
Terminologie droht die sozial- und kulturgeschichtliche Frage nach der 
Verankerung der Artefakte in einer realen Welt und Geschichte in den Hin- 
tergrund zu drangen. 

In Ivories from Nimrud IV und V hat Herrmann insgesamt fiber 2000 
vollstandig oder fragmentarisch erhaltene Objekte katalogisiert. 38 Ihre Dif- 
ferenzierung in Traditionen und Stilgruppen ist an dieser Stelle nicht im 
einzelnen darzustellen. 39 Hier ist nur von Belang, dass die Kataloge nicht 
nur zahllose Vergleiche mit publizierten Stricken anderer Herkunft enthal- 
ten; die Einleitung zu SW 37 bietet auch synthetische Charakterisierungen 
der groBen Sammelfunde, z. B. der Funde aus Samaria (1986: 33-35). Wer 
Herrmanns Klassifikation zugrundelegen will - und sei es nur, um einen 
heuristischen Ausgangspunkt ffir die eigene Arbeit zu haben 40 —, kann sich 
deshalb relativ leicht ein Bild davon machen, wo diese Funde nach Herr¬ 
manns Auffassung in der groBeren Landschaft des levantinischen Elfen- 
beinhandwerks des E Jt.s einzuordnen sind: 

“The Samaria ivories are not homogeneous but must have come from a vari¬ 
ety of sources, including pieces such as combat scenes, clearly in the north¬ 
ern tradition, as may be the little lions, the ‘beaky nose’ sphinxes from the 
intermediate tradition, and the ‘Egyptianizing’ pieces, the ‘ornate school’ 
fragments, the champ-lev e fragments, and panels of the ‘triple flower’, 
‘pointed ear’ and ‘scaley wing’ groups, all belonging to schools of the 
southern tradition” (1986: 35). 


38 Das gesamte Bildmaterial von Ivories from Nimrud I-V (insgesamt 2538 Objekte) ist 
dank Herrmann et al. 2004 nun auch digital leicht zuganglich. 

39 Vgl. dazu die in Anm. 21 genannte Literatur. 

40 Dabei ist zu beriicksichtigen, dass Herrmann im Laufe der Jahre manche ihrer Ein- 
schatzungen modifiziert hat. 
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Wenn drei grofie Traditionen (“northern”, “intermediate” und “southern”), 
mehrere Schulen und mehr als ein halbes Dutzend Stilgruppen in Samaria 
vertreten sind, dann ergibt dies ein aufiergewohnlich buntes und vielfalti- 
ges Bild, das nur noch von den Magazinen von Nimrud iibertroffen wird. 
Fand sich dort jedoch Beute-, Tribut- und anderes Sammelgut (Thomasson 
1999) aus dem gesamten Gebiet des neuassyrischen Reiches (und dariiber 
hinaus?), so diirfte die Kollektion von Samaria wesentlich durch diplomati- 
sche Geschenke, Tausch und Handel zustande gekommen sein. Wie aber 
steht es um eine eigene samarische Produktion? Unfertige Stiicke 41 konnten 
laut Herrmann darauf hindeuten, dass Elfenbein in Samaria selber be- 
arbeitet wurde, “but more evidence is required” (1986: 34). Sie will die 
Moglichkeit eines genuin samarischen Elfenbeinhandwerks nicht prinzi- 
piell ausschliefien: 

“It is (...) perhaps unwise to dismiss the possibility of a Samarian school. 

Not only is there a tradition of ivory carving in Palestine, as indicated by the 
second-millennium finds (...), but ivory furniture had been introduced to 
Samaria in the ninth century by Jezebel, 42 and ivory has been found at 
Hazor. Samaria was certainly wealthy enough to support a school of ivory 
carving, and its citizens had a taste for ivory furniture. But if there was a 
Samarian school, which one it was is anybody’s guess” (ebd. 52, Hervorhe- 
bung CU). 43 

Auch Herrmann spricht also wie schon Winter von einer Moglichkeit, 
ohne nach deren Wahrscheinlichkeit zu fragen. Immerhin scheint der Ge- 
danke einer “Samarian school” mittlerweile an Konsistenz gewonnen zu 
haben, da er nicht sogleich relativiert werden muss und Herrmann auf Zu- 
satzannahmen wie “itinerant craftsmen” oder “residents of foreign origin” 
verzichtet. Im Ubrigen hat Herrmann in Zusammenhang mit der Publica¬ 
tion von Knochenschnitzereien aus Tell Abu el-Kharaz im oberen Jordan- 
tal (Fischer & Herrmann 1995) bereits bekannte Zeugnisse fur palastini- 
sches Schnitzhandwerk der EZ II B (u. a. aus Gezer, Hazor und Tell en- 


41 Herrmann bezieht sich hier v. a. auf Crowfoot & Crowfoot 1938: pis. XIV:4 und XXI:3 
(bei XVI:5-6 handelt es sich um Ritzzeichnungen auf Keramikfragmenten; sie stammen 
aus Locus E 307 und gehoren nicht hierher). 

42 Die Meinung, dass Isebel im 9. Jh. Mobiliar aus Elfenbein nach Samaria gebracht habe, 
lasst sich als Relikt des oben kritisierten biblizistischen Orientalismus verstehen. 

43 Angesichts der komplexen Problematik und der prekaren Dokumentationslage kann es 
nicht erstaunen, dass sich - wie schon Barnett - auch Herrmann etwas widerspricht, 
wenn sie im selben Buch unter Bezugnahme auf unvollendete Stiicke unter den champ- 
leve Greifendarstellungen ohne viel Aufhebens von der “Samarian school of champ- 
leve” spricht (1986: 21 mit Bezug auf Crowfoot & Crowfoot 1938: pi. XV:4). Ob Sa¬ 
maria hier als Herkunftsort oder als typologische Charakterisiemng gemeint ist, bleibt 
allerdings unklar. 
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Nasbeh, s. o. Fig. I 44 ) zusammengestellt und nachgewiesen, dass wir auch 
im Bereich des Schnitzhandwerks (Knochen, Holz, Elfenbein) im 
Nordreich Israel der EZ II B, zumal in dessen Hauptstadt, eine entwickelte 
handwerkliche Kompetenz und nicht nur periphere Derivatproduktionen 
voraussetzen diirfen (vgl. dazu auch Beck 2000). 45 

Elfenbeinverarbeitung in Samaria? Vom Postulat zur Uberprufung 

Die 1981 von Winter formulierte Annahme “that probably not just one but 
most of the major cultural centres in the Levant of the early first mil¬ 
lennium B.C. were engaged in the production and exchange of luxury 
goods - of which ivory constituted one of the most important commodi¬ 
ties” (1981: 130) stellt kein willkurliches Postulat dar, sondem eine auf- 
grund archaologischer, textlicher und ikonographischer Evidenz gut be- 
grundete, plausible Hypothese. 46 Auf der Gmndlage dieser Annahme po- 
stulierte Winter die Existenz eines “sudsyrischen” Stils - ein Verfahren, 
das in gewisser Weise auch dieser Aufsatz im Blick auf ein ‘israelitisch’- 
samarisches Elfenbeinhandwerk verfolgt. Im Unterschied zu Winter, die 
vorab defmierte “what an integrated ‘South Syrian’ style ought to look 
like”, um dann anhand des real dokumentierten Materials bestimmte stili- 
stische Merkmale im Grenzbereich zwischen den “phonizischen” und 
“nordsyrischen” Stilgruppen zu identifizieren (cf. Winter 1981: 103, 130), 
ziehe ich aber ein Verfahren vor, das beim Material, d. h. vorerst den pu- 
blizierten Elfenbeinschnitzereien aus Samaria, ansetzt. Lassen sich an ih- 
nen Befunde erheben, welche durch die Annahme einer lokalen samari- 
schen Elfenbeinverarbeitung nicht nur eine mogliche, sondem die beim 
gegenwartigen Kenntnisstand wahrscheinlichste und vernunftigste Erkla- 
mng erfahren wiirden? 

Dem weiteren Vorgehen liegen zwei Pramissen zugrunde: 


44 Vgl. dazu auch Weippert 1988: 653, die bereits von Palastina als dem “dritten und 
siidlichen Schwerpunkt” des levantinischen Schnitzhandwerks sprach. 

45 Assyrische Darstellungen von Kultbildem aus Gaza (Uehlinger 2002) und Aschkelon, 
die kaum woanders als eben in diesen Stadten hergestellt worden sein diirften, zeigen 
im Ubrigen, dass man auch die philistaischen Stadte nicht von vomeherein aus der Dis- 
kussion ausschlieBen sollte. Was Juda betrifft, so erwahnt zum einen Sanherib Beutegut 
aus Elfenbein, zum andem haben die Ausgrabungen von Y. Shiloh in Jerusalem Belege 
fur Holzschnitzerei geliefert. 

46 Historische Arbeit basiert stets auf Modellen und Theorien, die fur sich genommen 
Wahrscheinlichkeiten und Plausibilitaten auch da begrunden konnen, wo positive Evi¬ 
denz fehlt. Insofem Historiker immer Verbindungen und Kausalitaten zwischen Befun- 
den und Ereignissen konstruieren, die sie nie vollstandig durch Quellen absichem kon¬ 
nen, basiert ihre Arbeit prinzipiell auf Wahrscheinlichkeitsuberlegungen und der An¬ 
nahme einer bestimmten Regelhafitigkeit, ja Vorhersagbarkeit [predictability ) histori- 
scher Prozesse. 
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1. Wenn Elfenbeinkunst in Samaria nicht nur importiert, sondem lokal 
gefertigt wurde, ist anzunehmen, dass dieses lokale Kunsthandwerk 
durch mindestens eine der in Samaria belegten Objekt- bzw. Stil- 
gruppen vertreten ist. 

2. Wenn die publizierten Elfenbeinschnitzereien aus Samaria auch nur 
einigermaBen reprasentativ fur die Gesamtmenge der ausgegrabenen 
Elfenbeinschnitzereien stehen 47 und diese wiederum einigermaBen 
reprasentativ den historischen Befimd wiedergeben, dann ist anzu¬ 
nehmen, dass die lokale Produktion darunter nicht nur marginal be- 
zeugt sein diirfte. Es liegt nahe, sie in einer der besser vertretenen 
Gruppen zu suchen. 

Der Einfachheit halber, aus Raumgrunden und weil die geplante Neu- 
edition der Elfenbeine aus Samaria ohnehin eine neue Sachlage schaffen 
wird, beschranke ich mich im folgenden auf eine selektive Diskussion we- 
niger ausgewahlter Objekte, um nur exemplarisch einige Probleme und 
Perspektiven des Forschungsprojekts zu skizzieren. Fur eine tabellarische 
Auflistung der von Crowfoot & Crowfoot 1938 veroffentlichten Stiicke 
und ihre ‘superprovisorische’ Einordnung nach Stilgruppen sei auf den 
Appendix verwiesen. 48 

Die erste Eierausforderung, die sich einem bei der Arbeit an den Elfen- 
beinen aus Samaria immer wieder stellt, liegt in dem extrem fragmentari- 
schen Charakter des publizierten - geschweige denn des insgesamt gefun- 
denen - Materials. Wer die Tafeln der Erstpublikation durchblattert, fmdet 
darin nur etwa 10 annahemd intakte Darstellungen, dariiber hinaus viel- 
leicht ein Dutzend weiterer, von denen geniigend erhalten ist, dass Motiv 
oder Komposition einigermaBen leicht verstanden werden konnen. Zusam- 
men macht das ca. 10% des Materials aus. Der Rest besteht aus Fragmen- 
ten, deren bildsemantische Interpretation nur bei einiger Vertrautheit mit 
levantinischer Elfenbeinkunst, ihrem Motivrepertoire und kompositori- 
schen Konventionen gelingen kann. Bei rund 30 Objekten erleichtem pu- 
blizierte Rekonstruktionszeichnungen (von N. Avigad) die Arbeit erheb- 
lich. Uber 70% des Materials besteht aus kleinen und kleinsten Bruch- 
stiicken, deren Interpretation, d. h. die virtuelle Erganzung zu einem Motiv 


47 Diese Pramisse ist hypothetischer als die erste und wird angesichts der Tatsache, dass 
die vom Samaria Ivories Project registrierte Datenmenge die Erwartungen aufgrund 
bisher publizierter Angaben bei weitem ubersteigt, im Rahmen der weiteren Editions- 
arbeit besonders kritisch zu uberpriifen sein. 

48 Kleindekor wie Knopfe, Bluten, Nieten, Spielsteine und ungravierte Panelfragmente, 
wie sie bei Crowfoot & Crowfoot 1938: pi. XXIII zu sehen sind, bleibt in dieser Zu- 
sammenstellung unberiicksichtigt - obwohl gerade diese Art von bearbeiteten Objek¬ 
ten, wie wir heute wissen, unter den samarischen Funden breit bezeugt ist und im Gra- 
bungsbericht keineswegs reprasentativ dargestellt wird. Dass dieses Material auf ganz 
eigene Weise ein Indiz fur lokale Elfenbeinindustrie in Samaria liefert, sei hier zumin- 
dest vermerkt. 
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oder einer {Composition, Ungeiibten wie ein divinatorischer Vorgang er- 
scheinen muss. Sie erfordert geduldiges Vergleichen mit besser erhaltenen 
Kollektionen v. a. aus Arslan Tash (vgl. Fig. 4 a), Khorsabad, Nimrud und 
Salamis. Zwar wird man dabei nur hochst selten auf schlechterdings identi- 
sche Parallelen stoBen, doch ermoglicht das Verfahren in vielen Fallen die 
begriindete Zuordnung auch kleinster Fragmente zu bestimmten Gruppen. 49 

Eine zweite Herausforderung liegt darin, dass die Extrapolation von 
kleinsten Fragmenten nicht nur auf Stilgruppen und vollstandige Darstel- 
lungen, sondem auf die Sets und die Objekte, die urspriinglich mit diesen 
Elfenbeinschnitzereien dekoriert waren, einiges an historischer Imagina¬ 
tion verlangt. Erst sie vermag die Befunde aber in den ihnen angemessenen 
Rahmen zu stellen. Dass eine empirisch operierende Wissenschaft wie die 
Archaologie in solchem MaBe auf kontrollierte Vorstellungskraft angewie- 
sen ist, kann nur eingefleischte Positivisten, nicht aber mit der Materie 
Vertraute iiberraschen. Skepsis ist eine Tugend, Skeptizismus keine Me- 
thode. 


Traditionen und Stilgruppen 

Crowfoot hatte aufgrund von Beobachtungen zur technischen Fertigung 
der Elfenbeinschnitzereien fiinf verschiedene Objektklassen unterschieden 
(1938: 9-11): 

E Stiicke in fein modelliertem, erhabenem Relief, die teilweise mit 
Blattgold belegt und mit cloisonne-EinlagQn aus Glas, Lapislazuli 
u.a. ausgestattet waren, was ihnen im ursprimglichen Zustand ein 
sehr farbiges Aussehen verliehen haben muss (z. B. Fig. 2a-d ). Die 
Motive sind agyptisch oder zumindest stark agyptisierend, aber im 
Vergleich mit genuin agyptischen Produkten eindeutig ‘nicht- 
kanonisch’ bzw. um typisch levantinische Elemente und Motive wie 
den stilisierten Baum, Greifen u. a. angereichert. 

2. Stiicke in sog. champ-leve Technik (Winter: “silhouette-inlay”), bei 
der das Sujet in die polierte Elfenbeinplatte eingetieft und mit Ein- 
lagen aus Glas etc. ausgefullt wird (z. B. Fig. 3a-d ); auch hier sind 
die Motive stark agyptisierend, ohne dass an agyptische Herkunft zu 
denken ware. 

3. Panele oder kleine Platten mit Rahmen, die in fein modelliertem, er¬ 
habenem Relief gearbeitet sind; die Motive sind hier weniger oder 
gar nicht agyptisch gepragt. Crowfoot unterschied zwischen figiir- 
lich-szenischen (Keruben, Greifen, Genien usw.; vgl. Fig. 4c) und 
repetitiv dekorativen Kompositionen (Bliiten, Girlanden u.a.; vgl. PI. 
XXV). 


49 Die Stilgruppenzuweisung ist in der Regel einfacher als die genaue Restituion der 
Komposition, aus der die Fragmente stammen (vgl etwa Crowfoot & Crowfoot 1938: 
pis. IV: 1, XVII:6, 7 mit Herrmann 1992a: no. 177). 
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4. Stiicke in durchbrochenem Relief {open relief), unter denen sich 
ebenfalls figiirlich-szenische (wiederum Keruben und Greifen, Fig. 
4a-b ) und repetitiv-dekorative Darstellungen (hier v. a. Palmetten) 
finden. 

5. Rundplastisch gearbeitete Stiicke, z. B. ein Paar liegender Lowen, 
welche die Beine bzw. Querverstrebungen eines Throns, Stuhls, 
Tischchens oder Bettes geschmiickt haben diirften (Crowfoot & 
Crowfoot 1938: pi. IX: 1, la-b). 

Die ersten beiden Klassen haben sich in der Diskussion bis heute als 
Stilgruppen einigermaben halten konnen. Allerdings muss Gruppe 1 (Herr¬ 
manns “southern tradition, ornate school”) in mindestens zwei Unter- 
gruppen unterteilt werden, je nachdem, ob fur die Einlagen cloisonne oder 
alternate inlay Technik verwendet wird. Ob die beiden Techniken gleich- 
zeitig in verschiedenen Werkstatten in Gebrauch waren oder die eine eine 
Fortentwicklung der anderen darstellt, lasst sich bislang nicht entscheiden. 
Unklar ist auch das Verhaltnis der Stiicke in champ-leve zur “ornate 
school”. Zwar setzen die beiden Klassen erheblich andere handwerkliche 
Fertigkeiten voraus, aber dass ein erstklassiges Atelier Stiicke in beiden 
Techniken herstellen konnte, lasst sich m. E. (noch?) nicht ausschliefien. 50 
Desgleichen sollte die Stilgruppe “ornate, cloisonne” nicht ganzlich von 
der (siid)syrischen Tradition entkoppelt werden: Dagegen sprechen allein 
schon die verwendeten Motive, v. a. aber beidseitig bearbeitete Stiicke vor- 
wiegend in openwork, bei denen eine Seite (urspriinglich vermutlich die 
Aufienseite) in cloisonne gearbeitet ist, die andere (die Innenseite) ohne 
Einlagen auskommt (z. B. Herrmann 1992a: no. 86). 

Crowfoots Klassen 3-5 sind dagegen fiir die Stilgruppendebatte un- 
brauchbar. Ob ein Objekt in erhabenem Relief auf einer Platte, in offen 
durchbrochenem Relief oder rundplastisch gearbeitet wird, ist nicht eine 
Frage des Stils und hangt nicht oder zumindest nicht in erster Linie vom 
Atelier, sondern vom Verwendungszweck des Stiicks ab. Die drei Klassen 
gehoren deshalb zusammen und reprasentieren eine Reihe von Traditionen 
(“northern”, “southern” und “intermediate” in der Herrmann’schen Termi- 
nologie) und Stilgruppen. Diese lassen sich anhand minutioser Details wie 
der Gestaltung von Haaren, Federn, Muskeln oder Augen unterscheiden. 
Den prekarsten Status hat die sog. “intermediate tradition”: Zum einen ist 
ihre Abgrenzung nach Norden und Siiden ziemlich unklar, zum andern bei 
manchen Stilgruppen kaum nachvollziehbar, aufgrund welcher Kriterien 
man sie eher zur “southern” oder zu eben jener “intermediate tradition” 
zahlen sollte. 51 Letzteres gilt namentlich fiir die in Samaria prominent ver- 


50 G. Herrmann hat jungst versucht, die “ornate school” genauer zu charakterisieren und 
historisch einzuordnen (2002). 

Anlasslich der Elfenbein-Tagung in Pisa im Dezember 2004 hat D. Wicke die “inter¬ 
mediate tradition” einer eingehenden Kritik unterzogen, welche im bald erscheinenden 
Tagungsband nachzulesen sein wird. 


51 
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tretene “aproned sphinx and griffin”-Gruppe. Herrmann versteht diese als 
eine “Schule”, deren Traditionen sie auf “southern” und “intermediate 
tradition” verteilen will. Aufgrund eines so verbreiteten Motivs wie dem im 
Bliitendickicht schreitenden oder den Bliitenbaum flankierenden Keruben 
mit Brustschurz eine Schule defmieren zu wollen, ist m. E. problematisch. 
Nach meiner eigenen Einschatzung, die hier aber nicht weiter ausgefiiihrt 
werden kann, lage die Alternative naher, innerhalb der syrischen Traditio- 
nen eine nordsyrische, eine zentralsyrische (mit Zentrum in Hamat) und 
eine siidsyrische Schule (mit Zentrum in Damaskus) zu differenzieren und 
davon wiederum die starker agyptisierenden, mit Inlays arbeitenden phoni- 
zische (bzw. kustenlevantinische) Tradition zu unterscheiden, deren Pro- 
duktion nicht auf Tyrus und Sidon beschrankt gewesen sein muss. Dass in 
Samaria siidsyrische und phonizische Tradition besonders prominent ver- 
treten sind, die zentralsyrische moderat, die nordsyrische gar nicht, ist 
nicht iiberraschend - erst recht, wenn man annimmt, dass das Gros der 
Funde erst aus dem 8. Jh. stammen diirfte. 

Die Problematik der Binnendifferenzierung siidsyrischer Fundstiicke 
aus Samaria sei hier anhand einer einzigen Beispielreihe verdeutlicht. Der 
beriihmte Kerub V:l 52 (PI. XXIV: 1) hat mit dem schlechter erhaltenen V:2 
(PL XXIV:2) so viel gemeinsam (openwork, Dreifachleiste oben und unten, 
Gestaltung von Fliigel und Periicke, Rippen, Position in bezug auf das 
Bliitenbaum und -dickicht), dass man des ofteren von Meister- und Schii- 
lerarbeit hat sprechen wollen (was im Ubrigen dann am ehesten Sinn ma- 
chen wiirde, wenn die beiden in Samaria gefertigt worden waren). Doch 
zeigen Proportionen und Details, dass das eine Stuck nicht nur eine unge- 
lenke Kopie des andem sein kann; die beiden gehen z. B. bei der Gestal¬ 
tung des Fliigelansatzes, der Krone und des Schurzes durchaus eigene We- 
ge und diirften nicht aus derselben Werkstatt kommen. Interessant ist auch, 
wie sich V:1 mit der Ritzzeichnung der Bliiten begniigt (so auch XII:3 und 
XVII: 1, 5), wogegen V:2 diese sorgfaltig modelliert (vgl. XVII:2). Hier 
stehen offenbar unterschiedliche Einschatzungen, wann ein Stuck ‘fertig’ 
war, gegeneinander, eine Frage, die nicht nur Stil und Geschmack betreffen 
muss. Ganz ahnlich macht der Kerubenkopf XII:2, dessen Gestaltung von 
Auge und Braue V:1 nahesteht, einen etwas ‘unfertigen’ bzw. weniger 
elaborierten Eindruck. 

Nimrnt man nun noch das schlecht erhaltene Stuck V:3 (PL XXIV:3) 
dazu, wird die Sachlage komplizierter. Das Motiv ist dasselbe, die Pe- 
riickengestaltung mit V:2 vergleichbar; aber die Proportionen sind gegen- 
iiber V:l~2 ausgewogener, die Bliiten von anderer Art. Der Kerub von V:3 
scheint einen Bart zu tragen, Schurz und Schulter weisen eine Innenzeich- 


52 


In der folgenden Diskussion beziehen sich die Bezeichnungen fur die zitierten Stiicke 
auf die entsprechenden Tafeln in Crowfoot & Crowfoot 1938. 
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nung auf (vgl. dazu VII: 12) 53 ; der Fliigel ist nicht mehr schraffiert, zeigt 
dafiir einen dreireihig perligen Ansatz (vergleichbar den Fliigeln der Geni- 
en IV:2-4). Eine hier anschlieBende, aber wiederum leicht abweichende 
Fliigelgestaltung zeigen die Sphingen- und Kerubenfragmente VI: 1-2 und 
VII:3 5 , deren auBergewohnliche Schlankheit an die Darstellung von (meist 
falkenkopfigen) gefliigelten Sphingen auf israelitischen Namenssiegeln er- 
innert (z. B. Avigad & Sass 1997: nos. 37, 44, 85, 116, 135, 160, 168, 182, 
190, 325, 345, 370, 396, vgl. 143, 193, 198). Das Fliigelfragment VII:4 da- 
gegen entspricht V:1 und V:2 - aber auch der Fliigelgestaltung auf der 
“nordlichen” Tierkampfkomposition VIII: 1! Die Bliite auf demselben Frag¬ 
ment ist dagegen eine wenig sorgsame Variante von V:3. Die Fragmente 
VII:9 und VII: 10 schlieBlich weisen noch einmal eine andere Fliigelge- 
staltung mit feiner Federzeichnung auf. Dass hier nicht nur verschiedene 
Hande, sondern unterschiedliche Werkstatten vielleicht auch zu unter- 
schiedlichen Zeiten gearbeitet haben, liegt auf der Hand. Die Frage ist, ob 
es gelingen kann, Stilgruppen zu differenzieren und zugleich in Betracht zu 
ziehen, dass Stile sich innerhalb einer Gruppe ja zum einen auch diachron 
entwickeln konnten und man zum andem auch innerhalb ein und desselben 
Ateliers mit Variationen rechnen muss, die auf unterschiedlich entwickelte 
handwerkliche Fertigkeit zuriickgehen. 55 

Kehren wir zu den drei Hauptzeugen zuriick. Winters Behandlung von 
V:1 scheint mir etwas missverstandlich geraten: 


“This plaque raises the possibility of a craftsman working perhaps in the 
Phoenician manner - as this sphinx is really in the same tradition as its 
companions - but one ineluctably schooled in Syrian modes of perception 
and execution; and, whatever the origin of the other ram- and human-headed 
sphinx plaques may have been, leads us to suspect that here we are in the 
presence of hybrid and possibly South Syrian work” (1981: 112). 


Soil damit impliziert werden, dass die feiner modellierten Keruben V:2-3 
aus phonizischen Werkstatten stammen? So hat es offenbar Weippert ver- 
standen und anhand des Vergleichs der drei Panele den Unterschied zwi- 
schen “phonizischer” und “syrischer” Gruppe demonstrieren wollen (1988: 
655-657). Wenn aber V:2 und/oder V:3 “phonizisch” sind, was ware dann 
von den Greifen und Genien der champ-leve Gruppe zu sagen? Kaum eta- 
bliert, wiirden hier Differenzierungen gleich wieder verwischt. Offensicht- 
lich reicht die Zweiteilung “phonizisch - syrisch” nicht aus, um die Varie- 
tat angemessen zu ordnen. G. Herrmann ordnet die Keruben pi. V:l-2 ihrer 


53 Vgl. dazu die Openwork-Varianten Thureau-Dangin et al. 1931: pis. XXVIII, XXX:29- 
30, XXXE31; Herrmann 1992a: nos. 406-407 (“wig and wing”). 

54 Vgl. zu V:l-2 Thureau-Dangin et al. 1931: pi. XXVII. Bei den Widdersphingen von 
VI:2 ist im Unterschied zu dem von VII:3 das Geschlecht markiert. 

55 Vgl. zu dieser Problematik den Beitrag von I. J. Winter im vorliegenden Band. 
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“beaky nose”-Gruppe der “intermediate tradition” (1986: 13, 28, 33), den 
von pi. V:3 der “triple flower”-Grappe zu (ebd. 33). 56 Dass wir innerhalb 
der “intermediate tradition” fast per definitionem mit einiger Varietat, 
mehreren Stilgruppen und wahrscheinlich verschiedenen Produktionszen- 
tren rechnen miissen, diirfte mittlerweile deutlich geworden sein. 57 

Ich breche an dieser Stelle ab, weil es frachtlos ware, die Stilgruppen- 
debatte in Samaria allein auf der Basis der 1938 publizierten Fragmente 
austragen zu wollen. Es steht auBer Zweifel, dass sie sinnvoll erst weiter 
gefiihrt werden kann, wenn die Dokumentation des Gesamtbefundes im 
Rahmen des Samaria Ivories Project die Grundlage dafiir geschaffen haben 
wird. 


Meister und Schuler, fitters ’ marks und Ateliers 

Der Kerub V: 1 ist im Ganzen zu gut gelungen, als dass man ihn einfach als 
Schiilerarbeit abqualifizieren diirfte. Wenn irgendwo, dann liegt eine sol- 
che in der Ritzzeichnung XXI:3 (PL XXV:4) vor. Wie Vorlagen des hier 
grob kopierten Palmettbaums nehmen sich zwei Parallelen aus Nimrud aus 
(Herrmann 1986: nos. 1223, 1225). Wozu sollen solche Stiicke gut sein, 
wenn nicht als Skizzen oder Schiilerarbeit? In reinen Importkollektionen 
scheint Derartiges nicht vorzukommen. Nicht als Muster und Kopie, viel- 
mehr als Vorzeichnung und modellierende Ausfuhrung konnte man XXI:4 
(PI. XXV:5) und 5 (PL XXV:6) verstehen. 58 Auch sie liefern, in ihrem Ver- 
haltnis zueinander betrachtet, ein Indiz, dass die samarischen Befunde 
zumindest teilweise auf Produktion vor Ort zuruckzufiihren sind. Ganz 
deutlich zeigt dies m. E. auch XXI:8 (Pl. XXV: 7). Verstehe ich recht, han- 
delt es sich hier nicht um ein zum weiteren Gebrauch bestimmtes, fertiges 
Stuck, sondern um eine Art Lehrlingsarbeit, an der die Handhabung von 
Bohrer und Zirkel geiibt worden ist. 

Ein Problem eigener Art werfen die in Samaria in groBer Zahl gefunde- 
nen Palmetten auf (Crowfoot & Crowfoot 1938: pis. XVIII-XX). Sie diirf- 
ten aneinandergereiht mit Tenons u. a. in Querverstrebungen von Stiihlen 
und Thronen eingelassen und mit Diibeln in Position gehalten worden sein. 
Parallelen aus Arslan Tash, Nimrud und von anderen Orten zeigen trotz der 
Stereotypie des Motivs und seiner Verwendung eine erstaunliche Varia- 
bilitat, mit Abweichungen in bezug auf Proportion, Binnenzeichnung und 


56 Ob es sich bei letzterer wirklich um eine Gruppe bzw. ob es sich eher um eine Gruppe 
oder eher um eine “school” handelt, scheint ebenso wenig ausgemacht wie ihre Zuwei- 
sung zur “intermediate” oder “southern tradition”; manche Stiicke mit “triple flower” 
neigen der “ornate group” zu, so dass Herrmann neuerdings die Bedeutung der “triple 
flower” als eines diagnostischen Gruppenkennzeichens relativiert (vgl. Herrmann 1986: 
13f mit 2002: 137, 140). 

57 S. o. Anm. 51. 

58 Stiicke wie Herrmann 1992a: nos. 270-272 zeigen allerdings, dass man sich bei solchen 
Kompositionen auch nur mit der Ritzzeichnung begniigen konnte. 
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feinste Details. Derartige Palmetten diirften an vielen Produktionsorten von 
Nord- bis Siidsyrien gefertigt worden sein. Mehr als bei anderen Objekt- 
typen finden sich auf den Tenons von Palmetten sog. “fitters’ marks” 59 , 
meist einzelne Buchstaben des Alphabets, welche die Position eines Stiicks 
in einer Reihe bestimmten. Ein kursorischer Blick auf die im Grabungs- 
bericht veroffentlichten Beispiele (Crowfoot & Crowfoot 1938: pi. XXIV: 
1, 6-7, 9-10, 14) zeigt, dass sich hier nicht nur aramaische, sondem auch 
eindeutig hebraische Buchstaben finden (ebd. 10!), andere konnen ebenso 
gut hebraisch wie aramaisch sein (ebd. 1, 6, 9). Hebraische Schriftzeichen 
sind im Ubrigen nicht auf Palmetten beschrankt (vgl. ebd. 2?, 5, 8!, 11?, 
12, 16!, 18!); sie geben einen weiteren Hinweis auf die Prasenz israeliti- 
scher Elfenbeinhandwerker. 60 Der m. E. klare Befund (vgl. PI. XXVI) wird, 
wie wir gesehen haben, in vielen Studien und Standardwerken zur hebrai- 
schen Epigraphie schlicht ignoriert. Es ist an der Zeit, auf dem Weg einer 
vollstandigen Dokumentation der Elfenbeinschnitzereien aus Samaria auch 
diesen Aspekt des Problems neu aufzurollen. 61 

Im Verbund mit dem viel zitierten Bmchstiick eines Elefantenzahns aus 
dem Hauptfundkomplex Qc (Crowfoot & Crowfoot 1938: pi. XXII:3) 
scheinen mir diese Beobachtungen eine Reihe von ernsthaften Indizien ftir 
die Existenz mindestens eines samarischen Elfenbeinateliers zu liefem. 
Dieses wird nicht nur Knopfe, Diibel und Spielsteine produziert haben 
(vgl. ebd. pi. XXI), so sehr gerade solche Dutzendware kaum von weither 
importiert worden sein diirfte. 

Sehe ich recht, so kamen unter dem Gesichtspunkt der quantitativen 
Vertretung fur eine samarische Produktion v. a. zwei Stilgruppen in Frage: 
eine Gruppe des “sudsyrischen” Zweigs wie “triple flower” oder “beaky 
nose” und/oder eine Zweig der “ornate school”. Die erstere konnte ohne 
weiteres auch die eben genannten Palmettreihen produziert haben; aber die 
andere ist in Samaria anteilmafiig fast ebenso gut reprasentiert. Im Ubrigen 
ist m. E. nicht auszuschlieBen, dass die beiden Gruppen nicht zeitgleich, 
sondem chronologisch etwas versetzt produziert wurden. 62 Kiinftiger For- 
schung bleibt es vorbehalten, diese Frage auf der Gmndlage besserer Uber- 
sicht iiber den samarischen Gesamtbefund weiter zu verfolgen und genaue- 
re Kriterien fur ihre sinnvolle, nicht nur spekulative Beantwortung zu erar- 
beiten. Im Rahmen dieser Vorstudie ging es zunachst nur damm, die 


59 Vgl. hierzu Millard 1986 und seinen Beitrag im vorliegenden Band, bes. S. 3. 

60 Vgl. dazu die oben in Anm. 16 genannten Stticke aus Nimrud, auBerdem Herrmann 
1992a: nos. 200, 201, 342 (aides Stucke der “ornate school”). 

61 Die Dokumentation des Gesamtbefundes im Rahmen des Samaria Ivories Project hat 
gezeigt, dass selbst die Inschriften (fitters’ marks, Personennamen u. a.) in der Erstpu- 
blikation nicht vollstandig erfasst sind. 

62 Dies hat schon D. Barag vermutet: “(...) it is possible that the non-inlaid group dates 
from the late ninth and first half of the eighth century B.C., and that the inlaid group has 
been an innovation introduced later, perhaps in the first half of the eighth century B.C.” 
(1983: 166). 
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Wahrscheinlichkeit einer samarischen Eigenproduktion uberhaupt wieder 
in die Diskussion zu bringen. 

Taxonomie und Terminologie: ‘ israelitisches ’ Kunsthandwerk? 

Die Frage nach iibergreifenden Gemeinsamkeiten und regionalen Spezifika 
hat die Erforschung der materiellen und geistigen Kultur der altlevantini- 
schen Kleinstaatenwelt seit jeher begleitet. Sie lasst sich fur kulturelle Be- 
funde aller Art stellen, Artefakte oder visuelle Reprasentationen ebenso 
wie linguistische Sachverhalte. Im Bereich der Sprache unterscheiden wir 
bekanntlich aufgrund bestimmter morphologischer und grammatischer Kri- 
terien zwischen Sprachfamilien (z. B. Westsemitisch), Einzelsprachen 
(z. B. Aramaisch, Phonizisch, Flebraisch) und regionalen Dialekten. Auf 
welcher Ebene bestimmte sprachliche Befunde anzusetzen sind (ob es sich 
um einzelsprachliche oder dialektale Differenzen handelt), ist durchaus 
nicht immer eindeutig und deshalb Gegenstand heftiger wissenschaftlicher 
Debatten. Ebenso wird diskutiert, ob Einzelsprachen bestimmte Unter- 
gruppen bilden, nach welchen Kriterien die Zuordnung vorzunehmen ware 
und welche Affinitaten zwischen bestimmten Einzelsprachen ggf. starker 
zu gewichten waren. So steht z. B. in Frage, ob das ‘Israelitische’ des 9. 
Jh.s dem Phonizischen oder dem Judaischen naherstand; oder man disku¬ 
tiert, ob die Sprache der Inschriften von Tell Deir Alla als Aramaisch, Is- 
raelitisch (Flebraisch), Ammonitisch, Gileaditisch oder “fringe Canaanite” 
zu verstehen sei. 

Ahnliche Klassifikationen sind im Rahmen der westsemitischen Epigra- 
phik fur die Sb/zrz/rtraditionen des 1. Jt.s entwickelt worden. Auch hier 
unterscheidet man grob zwischen aramaischer, phonizischer und hebrai- 
scher Schrift, verfeinert dann zwischen hebraischer, ammonitischer, moa- 
bitischer und edomitischer Schrift. Ob innerhalb des Eiebraischen zwischen 
einem israelitischen und einem judaischen Zweig unterschieden werden 
konne, steht ebenso zur Debatte wie etwa die Identifikation und genauere 
Zuordnung der philistaischen Schrift. Dass linguistische, epigraphische 
und historische Argumentation sich hier jeweils iiberlappen und inein- 
andergreifen, liegt auf der Eiand. 

Das Problem kompliziert sich, wenn man feststellt, dass die Differen- 
zierung von Sprachen bzw. Dialekten mit derjenigen von Schrifttraditionen 
nicht kongruent sein muss. Der Grund dafur ist wesentlich ein sozio-kultu- 
reller: Alle Menschen erlemen und sprechen eine Sprache; nur ein Teil von 
ihnen erlemt auch eine oder mehrere Schriften, ein wiederum kleinerer 
Teil vermag aktiv zu schreiben. Die kulturellen, sozialen und institutio- 
nellen Kanale, tiber die Sprache bzw. Schrift vermittelt werden, sind oft 
nicht dieselben und konvergieren in der Regel erst beim sekundaren Er- 
werb von Fremdsprachen. 
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Da wir uns sprachlich (in der miindlichen Kommunikation) meist ohne 
Zuhilfenahme von Instrumenten verstandigen konnen, halten wir Sprache 
gerne fur weniger artifiziell als Schrift. Schriftliche Kommunikation bedarf 
wesentlich instrumenteller und medialer Vermittlung und hat deshalb im- 
mer Artefaktcharakter. Erst recht gilt dies von Bildem; visuelle Kommuni¬ 
kation bedarf immer der artefaktischen Representation. Die Kompetenz zu 
bildlicher Darstellung wird zusammen mit der Manipulation bestimmter In- 
strumente und Werkzeuge erlernt; sie umfasst deshalb immer schon eine 
stilistische Komponente. Die typologische Klassifikation von Schrifttypen 
ist eine wesentlich auf visueller Analyse basierende intellektuelle Operati¬ 
on. Als solche steht sie der Analyse und Klassifikation handwerklicher 
Stilmerkmalen im Bereich visueller Darstellungen sehr nahe. Es iiberrascht 
deshalb nicht, wenn in epigraphischen und stilanalytischen Untersuchun- 
gen teilweise dieselben oder analoge Kategorien verwendet werden. Ob 
aber beispielsweise in der Kunst Nordsyriens des friihen 1. Jt.s das Neben- 
einander unterschiedlicher ikonographischer Repertoires und Stile mehr 
oder weniger direkt mit dem Nebeneinander zweier Sprach- und Schriftsy- 
steme (Aramaisch und Luwisch) und deren primarer Trager (Aramaer und 
Luwier spathethitischer Deszendenz) zu verkniipfen sei, ist nicht leicht zu 
entscheiden. 63 Wie immer man die Frage beantworten will, zeigt sie doch, 
dass es naheliegt, derartige Befunde in ihrem sozio-kulturellen Gesamtzu- 
sammenhang in systemischer Perspektive zu betrachten. 

Wer von “aramaischer”, “phonizischer” oder “israelitischer” Sprache, 
Schrift, Kunst oder Religion spricht, sollte sich dariiber im Klaren sein, 
dass es sich um Kategorien einer wissenschaftlichen Taxonomie handelt, 
nicht mehr und nicht weniger. Man sollte sich davor hiiten, derartige Kate¬ 
gorien zu reifizieren, und wird auch die Implikationen, die bestimmte Ter- 
minologien mit sich bringen, stets kritisch reflektieren miissen. 

Die geographische Eingrenzung bestimmter, bildtragerspezifischer oder 
gattungstibergreifender ikonographischer oder stilistischer Repertoires ist 
eine wichtige Voraussetzung fur die Differenzierung von ‘Kulturprovin¬ 
zen’ - nicht zu verwechseln mit ‘Kunstlandschaften’. 64 Die Verbreitungs- 
felder und ihre Grenzen miissen nicht fur alle Objektgattungen deckungs- 
gleich sein. Allerdings entwickeln sich ‘Kulturprovinzen’ nicht unabhangig 
von Handelsnetzen und sind okonomische oft an politische Rahmenbedin- 
gungen gebunden. Je mehr Verbreitungskarten fur unterschiedliche Ob¬ 
jektgattungen konvergieren, desto eher ist es angemessen, von eigentlichen 
‘Kulturprovinzen’ zu sprechen. Es legt sich deshalb nahe, bei deren Diffe¬ 
renzierung mit Begriffen und Entitaten zu operieren, die wir aus der zeit- 
gleichen politischen Geschichte kennen (vgl. hierzu Mazzoni 1999). 


63 Vgl. zur luwischen Kunst und Architektur des 1. Jt.s die Zusammenfassung des For- 
schungsstands von Aro 2003 (bes. 288-298, 307-337 mit Beschrankung auf monu- 
mentale Steinskulpturen, Stelen und Felsreliefs). 

Vgl. zur Diskussion den Beitrag von Wicke, oben S. 67f. 
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Eine besondere Schwierigkeit bei der Erforschung der levantinischen 
Kulturgeschichte liegt im Nebeneinander von wissenschaftlichen Termino- 
logien und Labels, die teilweise mehr ‘politisch’, d. h. an polities orientiert 
sind (z. B. Idamat, Damaskus, Sidon, Tyrus), und solchen, die eine quasi- 
ethnische oder nationale Bedeutung haben (Aramaer, Phonizier, Philister). 
Was und wer ist gemeint, wenn wir in bezug auf die EZ II B von “Israel” 
sprechen? Auch hier sollte man sich - wie bei den eben genannten Luwiem 
und Aramaem- vor kurzschlussiger Reifizierung und Ethnisierung der 
archaologischen und historischen Befunde hiiten. Wenn hier nach Ehnwei- 
sen flir ein ‘israelitisches’ Elfenbeinhandwerk in Samaria gefragt wurde, 
dann ging es weder um die Identification und Distinktion einer genuin oder 
exklusiv israelitischen Kulturprovinz noch um eine ethnische oder gar reli¬ 
giose Uberdeterminierung des Labels ‘israelitisch’, sondem allein darum, 
die Partizipation der samarischen Eliten und der von ihr unterhaltenen 
Handwerker an dem eng geknupften Netz levantinischer Kulturproduktion 
zu dokumentieren. Ein zweifellos wichtiges, staatstragendes gesellschaftli- 
ches Segment im “Israel” des 9. und/oder 8. Jh.s soil von seiner ‘internatio- 
nalen’ Umwelt gerade nicht isoliert, sondern als integraler Bestandteil 
davon und Akteur darin wahrgenommen und besser verstanden werden. 

Die Elfenbeinschnitzereien aus Samaria 
und die Religionsgeschichte Israels 

Dass Elfenbeinschnitzereien und ihre Bildwelt nicht nur und nicht spezi- 
fisch als religionsgeschichtliche Quellen auszuwerten sind, steht auBer Fra- 
ge, wie denn auch die Funktion dieser Artefakte nicht als eine spezifisch 
religiose in einschrankendem Sinne zu verstehen ist. Daraus umgekehrt den 
Schluss zu ziehen, Elfenbeinschnitzereien hatten mit Religion schlechter- 
dings nichts tun, ware freilich fatal. Antike ‘Religion’ lasst sich nicht als 
diskretes, in sich geschlossenes System verstehen und beispielsweise ex¬ 
klusiv auf Kult oder Ritus einschranken, sondern ist stets auf vielfache 
Weise mit der Welt des Alltags und damit auch anderer kultureller Syste- 
me wie Wirtschaft, Recht, Kunsthandwerk usw. verwoben. Im Ubrigen 
verstehe ich Religion hier grundsatzlich in einem kulturwissenschaftlichen 
oder ethnographischen Sinn, eben als “kulturelles System”. 65 

Gegenuber einer im engeren Sinn religionsgeschichtlichen Perspektive, 
welche die Bildtrager in erster Linie als Medien fur den Transport visuell 
codierter ‘religioser’ Inhalte verstand (so der Ansatz in Keel & Uehlinger 
5 2001; vgl. jiingst auch Oggiano 2005: 85-88), verschiebt sich hier der 
Blick zu einer in einem etwas weiteren Sinne kultur- und sozialgeschichtli- 
chen, die daneben bzw. zuvor auch die (auBerkultische) Funktion und Ver- 
wendung der Artefakte im Auge hat und - im Rahmen der Thematik des 
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hier dokumentierten Workshops - nach den okonomischen, technischen 
und sozialen Voraussetzungen ihrer Produktion fragt. Auch das weiter ge- 
fasste archaologische, stilkritische und historische Projekt wird jedoch 
nicht auf die angemessene Bestimmung des Verhaltnisses von Artefakt und 
Ikonographie nicht verzichten wollen und der Frage nach der Bedeutung 
der dargestellten Motive im Rahmen der samarisch-‘israelitischen’ Kultur- 
und Religionsgeschichte nicht ausweichen konnen. Diese Bedeutung zu er- 
heben ist eine wesentliche Aufgabe ikonologischer Beschaftigung mit der 
altlevantinischen Kleinkunst; spatestens sie spannt den Bogen von den 
Artefakten zur Religion. 

Zahlreiche Kompositionen und Motive auf den Elfenbeinschnitzereien 
von Samaria entspringen einer ‘religiosen’ Vorstellungswelt oder haben 
zumindest Anteil an einer ‘religios’ determinierten Symbolik. 66 Dies gilt 
nicht nur fur ‘agyptisierende’ Darstellungen von eindeutig als Gottheiten 
und Numina ausgezeichneten Gestalten wie dem sitzenden Kind auf/in der 
Lotusbliite (Crowfoot & Crowfoot 1938: pi. 1:1-3), dessen falkenkopfigen 
und sonnenscheibenbekronten Verehrem (ebd. pi. 1:2) oder gefliigelten, 
gleichfalls sonnenscheibenbekronten Frauen, die einen djed -Pfeiler flan- 
kieren (ebd. pi. Ill: 1), Darstellungen also, deren Bedeutung sich - so un- 
agyptisch vieles an ihnen sein mag - erst vor dem Hintergrund agyptischer 
Prototypen und ihrer mythologischen Bedeutung erschlieBen. Es gilt auch 
fur Darstellungen gekronter (ebd. pi. VII: 13) oder gefliigelter (ebd. pi. IV) 
anthropomorpher Figuren, die einen stilisierten Baum flankieren, fur Keru- 
ben am Baum (ebd. pi. V-VI u. 6.), Palmettbaume und Palmetten, Tier- 
kampfszenen, schreitende Hirsche u. v. a. m. Es gilt m. E. auch vom be- 
ruhmten Motiv der ‘Frau im Fenster’, selbst oder gerade wenn man die 
Frau weder als Gottin noch als Priesterin missverstehen und das Motiv 
nicht, wie friiher oft geschehen, unzulassig mit ‘Heiliger Hochzeit’, kulti- 
scher Prostitution und anderen religios uberdeterminierten Fantastereien 
verbinden will (Suter 1992; Rehm 2003). Altlevantinische ‘Religion’ lasst 
sich nicht ausschlieBlich auf explizit kultisch-rituelle Funktionszusammen- 
hange engfuhren, lasst sich auch nicht analytisch aus der Gesamtheit der 
kulturellen Selbstreprasentation extrahieren oder herausdistillieren, son- 
dern ist dieser prinzipiell eingelagert und tritt deshalb - je nach Kontext 
mit mehr oder weniger Emphase - im visuellen Symbolsystem und in 
‘Objektmedien’ iiberall, nicht nur in bestimmten Teilmengen in Erschei- 
nung. 


I. Oggiano versteht die samarischen Elfenbeinschnitzereien als “l’unico strumento per 
indagare il mondo della spiritualita della corte samaritana” und “espressione della 
religiosita della corte” (2005: 85, 87). Der Sprachgebrauch erscheint aus religionswis- 
senschaftlicher Perspektive anachronistisch. 
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Appendix 

Die folgende Liste bietet eine provisorische Zuweisung der in Crowfoot & Crowfoot 1938 publizierten 
Elfenbeinschnitzereien zu den von G. Herrmann etablierten Traditionen, Schulen und Stilgruppen. Dass 
diese Klassifikation in progress ist, hat Herrmann selbst wiederholt betont (vgl. bes. Aim. 56 zur 
“triple flower” Gruppe). 

N Northern Tradition (Zentralsyrien, Hamat und Lu'ash) 

DE drilled eye 
EE excised eye 

I Intermediate Tradition (besser: Siidsyrien, u. a. Damaskus) 

CC collar and crown 
WW wig and wings 
CS crown and scale 

ASG aproned sphinx and griffin 

TF triple flower (s. o. Anm. 56) 

PE pointed ear 
BN beaky nose 

S Southern Tradition (Phonizien incl. phonizische Ateliers im Delta) 

O ornate 

OAI ornate alternate inlay 
OC ornate cloisonne 
CL champ-leve 
Eg Egyptianizing 

Parallelen: AT = Thureau-Dangin et al. 1931; IN IV = Herrmann 1986; IN V = Herrmann 1992a. 


Publ. 

Kurzbeschrieb, Parallelen, Bemerkungen 

Stil 

1:1 

Konkaves Panel, plain: Sonnenkind in Lotusblilte (vgl. IN IV 1260, 1262-1264; Barnett 2 1975: C. 
51); modelliert, cloisonne 

SEg, 

OC 

1:2 

Panel, plain: Sonnenkind in Lotusbliite, flankiert von kniende(n) Falkenkopfige(n), die ein Gottin- 
nenzeichen prasentieren (vgl. IN IV 1002-1003); modelliert, cloisonne 

SEg, 

OC 

1:3 

Panel, plain: Sonnenkind in Lotusbliite (vgl. IN IV 1262-1264; Barnett 2 1975: C. 51, Suppl. 21) 

SEg, 

OC 

11:1 

Panel, plain: konigliche Frau mit Flagellum (vgl. IN IV 1032-1034; IN V 208); alternate inlay 

OAI 

11:2 

Panel, plain: Heh-Figuren (vgl. IN IV 1005-1006; IN V 305; Barnett 2 1975: Suppl. 21; Falkenkop- 
fige IN V 291-292), Palmettregister; modelliert, cloisonne 

SEg, 

OC 

III: 1 

Panel, plain: Djed-Pfeiler (vgl. IN IV 984, 987, 1008-1009; Barnett 2 1975: C. 52-54, Suppl. 7), 
flankiert von gefliigelten Gottinnen; modelliert, cloisonne 

SEg, 

OC 

111:2 

Panel, plain: Papyruszeichen, flankiert von Udjat-Augen (vgl. IN IV 984-986); modelliert, cloi¬ 
sonne 

SEg, 

OC 

IV: 1 

Panel, plain: schreitender Genius, Fliigelarme nach vom geoffnet; modelliert, cloisonne (vgl. IN IV 
1086) 

OC, 

OAI 

IV:2 

Panel, plain: schreitender Genius, Fliigelarme nach vorn geoffnet; modelliert; Fliigel wie V:3 

TF? 

IV:3 

Panel, plain: schreitender Genius, Fliigelarme nach vorn geoffnet, Lilie haltend; modelliert; Fliigel 
wie V:3 

TF? 

1V:4 

Panel, plain (oder openwork?): nach vorn gehaltener Fliigelann von schreitendem Genius; model¬ 
liert; Fliigel wie V:3 

TF? 

IV:5 

Panel, plain: schreitender Genius, Fliigelarme nach vom geoffnet, Lilie haltend; modelliert; Fliigel 
wie V:3 (TF?) 

I 

V:1 

Panel, openwork, tenons: Kerub im Lotusdickicht (vgl. IN IV 471); modelliert, Bliiten flach (vgl. 
X1I:3, XVII: 1) 

BN? 

V:2 

Panel, openwork: Kerub im Lotusdickicht (vgl. IN IV 471-474; Barnett 2 1975: C. 62, S. 162); 
modelliert 

BN 

V:3 

Panel, plain, tenons: Kerub im Lotusdickicht (vgl. VIL12, IN IV 599-601; Barnett 2 1975: Suppl. 
23, 24, 30); modelliert 

TF? 
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VI: 1 

Panelfragment, plain?: Fliigel eines Sphinx, sehr groB (vgl. XXII: 1; Barnett 2 1975: S. 170f) 

ASG 

Vl:2 

Panelfragment, openwork: WidderkOpfige geflilgelte Sphingen flankieren Baum; modelliert, sehr 
schlank (vgl. VII:3 und IN IV 454, 461, 466 etc.) 

ASG 

VII: 1 

Panelfragment, openwork: Fliigel eines Greifen oder Sphinx (vgl. IN IV 1137-1138, 1143, 1155 u. 
6.); modelliert, cloisonne 

OAI 

VII:2 

Panelfragment, plain: kleiner Kopf (eines Kerub?); modelliert, vgl. XII:8 


VII:3 

Panelfragment, plain: Kerub; flach modelliert, sehr schlank 

ASG 

VII:4 

Panelfragment, plain oder openwork?: Fliigel eines Genius (nicht Kerub) und Bliite; modelliert, zum 
Fliigel vgl. V:2 

BN? 

VII:5 

Teil einer kleinen Platte mit Rahmen, plain: aufgerichteter Greif (oder Kerub?; vgl. IN IV 127ff); 
modelliert 


VII:6 

Teil einer kleinen Platte mit Rahmen, plain: schreitender Kerub; modelliert 


VII:7 

Kleine Platte mit Rahmen, plain: schreitender Kerub; modelliert 


VII:8 

Panel, openwork: schreitender Sphinx oder Kerub (vgl. IN IV 1266, 1268); modelliert, cloisonne. 

OAI 

VII:9-10 

Panelfragment, plain?: Fliigel eines Keruben (vgl. Barnett 2 1975: Suppl. 24, 29, 30); modelliert 

TF? 

VII: 11 

Panel, openwork oder plain?: Blatt von stilisiertem Baum; modelliert, Umrisse hervorgehoben (vgl. 

EE? 


XVII:4; vgl. IN IV 704) 

PE? 

VII: 12 

Panelfragment, plain?: Apron eines schreitenden Keruben, Bltitenstengel (vgl. V:3); modelliert 

TF? 

VII: 13 

Panelfragment, plain: Mann mit Doppelkrone (vgl. IN IV 1011) vor stilisiertem Baum; modelliert, 
cloisonne 

OAI 

VII:14 

Panelfragment, plain?: Apron eines schreitenden Sphinx (vgl. IN IV 1010); modelliert, cloisonne ? 

OAI 

VIII: 1 

Panel, plain: Kampf von Lowe und Greif; modelliert 

DE 

VIII:2 

Panelfragment, plain: Lowe; modelliert 

DE 

VIII:3 

Panelfragment, plain: Lowe; modelliert 

DE? 

VIII:4 

Panelffagmente, plain: ??; modelliert 


VIII:5 

Panelfragment, plain: liegender Bovine; modelliert 

DE? 

IX:la-b 

Mobelteil, rundplastisch: Lowen, mit Dubellochern und Verstrebungen (vgl. IN IV 1385) 

N? 

IX:2-4 

Panele, plain: Hockender Lowe (vgl. IN IV 1362-1364); modelliert, Gittercloisonne (vgl. IN IV 
1368-1369) 

OC? 

X:I 

Gerahmtes Panel, openwork, seitlicher Tenon: Kampf Lowe gegen Stier; modelliert 

EE 

X:2 

Panel, openwork, obere Rahmenleiste: Kampf Lowe gegen Stier; modelliert 

EE? 

X:3-5 

Panelffagmente, plain: Sphinx (falkenkopflg) liber liegendem Feind (vgl. IN IV 1111-1112, 1115); 
modelliert, cloisonne 

OC 

X:6-7 

Panele, plain: schreitende Bovinen vor Palmette (vgl. IN IV 70Iff, 725); modelliert 

EE? 

X:8 

Panel, plain: schreitender Hirsch (vgl. AT 61); modelliert 


XI:1 

Panel, openwork, Tenons: hofische Szene: Thronende, Bliite(nstander?), Mann; modelliert 

I? 

XI:2 

Panelfragment: mannliches Gesicht (koniglicher Zeremonialbart?); modelliert, cloisonne 


XI:3 

Panelfragment, openwork?: mannliches Gesicht; modelliert 


XI:4 

Panelfragment, openwork: mannlicher Kopf mit Krone; modelliert, cloisonne 

SEg 

XI:5 

Panelfragment: mannliches Gesicht; modelliert 

SEg? 

XI :6 

Panelfragment, plain: mannlicher Kopf mit Scheibe, Blutenstengel (oder Lanze?); modelliert 

S? 

XII: 1 

Kleine Platte mit Rahmen, plain: griifiender Mann (vgl. XII:9); modelliert 


XII-.2 

Panelfragment, openwork, dreifache Randleiste oben: Kopf eines Kerubs; modelliert, Streifenhaar 

BN 

XII:3 

Panelfragment, openwork, dreifache Randleiste oben: Kopf eines Kerubs, Bliite von Baum; model¬ 
liert, Bliite flach (vgl. V:l, XVII.T, 5) 

BN 

XII:4 

Panelfragment, openwork?: Kopf eines Mannes (Haar, Ohr); modelliert, Haar in Tropfenreihen 

OC? 

OAI? 

XII: 5 

Panelfragment, plain: Kopf eines Mannes (Haar, Ohr); modelliert, Haar versetzt 


XII:6 

Teil einer kleinen Platte?, plain: mannlicher Kopf; flach modelliert 


XII:7 

Panelfragment, plain: Kopf eines Kerubs?; modelliert, Streifenhaar 

BN? 

XII:8 

Teil einer kleinen Platte?, plain: mannlicher Kopf; flach modelliert, Haar in Tropfenreihen, vgl. 
VII:2? 


XII:9 

Panelfragment, plain: mannlicher Korper, Arm nach vome gehalten (vgl. XII: 1); flach modelliert, 
Schurz gestreift 


XII: 10 

Panelfragment, plain: Unterschenkel, Mantel; flach modelliert, inlays? 


XII: 11 

Panelfragment, plain: Scheibe mit Doppelfeder (Krone iiber Djed-Pfeiler, vgl. IN IV 1008; Barnett 

2 1975: C. 48); flach modelliert, cloisonne 


XII: 12 

Panelfragment, openwork: Vorderarm; modelliert 


XII: 13 

Panelfragment, openwork, Doppelrahmen unten, Tenon: FuB (vgl. IN IV 1062); modelliert 

OAI? 

X1I:14 

Panelfragment, plain: mannlicher Oberkorper und Arm, Armreif; modelliert, cloisonne 


XII: 15 

Panelfragment, plain?: Gewand mit Borte; modelliert 


XII: 16 

Panelfragment, plain: Schulter eines Kerubs, Fliigelansatz; modelliert 
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XII: 17 

Panelfragment, plain: Schulter eines Kerubs, Fltigelansatz; modelliert 


XII: 18 

Fragment einer kleinen Platte, Rahmen unten, plain: kniender Mann (Schurz etwas anders als 1:2, 
11:2); modelliert 

S 

XII: 19 

Panelfragment, plain: Unterschenkel, Schurz, Mantel; modelliert 


XIII: 1 

Panelfragment, plain: zwei Kolumnen Hieroglyphen (vgl. IN IV 995-996, 1035-1036); champ-leve 


XIII:2 

Panel oder Platte: Frau in dreirahmigem Fenster mit Balustrade; modelliert 


p. 29 

(fig. 4) Panel oder Platte: dreirahmiges Fenster mit Balustrade; modelliert 


XIII:3 

Panelfragment, plain: Fisch; modelliert 


XIII:4 

Panelfragment, openwork: gefliigelter Uraus auf Bliite (wahrscheinlich vor Kerub oder Wid- 
dersphinx); modelliert 

S? 

XIII:5 

Panelfragment, openwork, Randleiste oben. Tenon: Uraus (vgl. IN V 408) mit Sonnenscheibe (vgl. 
IN V 406) und Bliite; modelliert 

S? 

XIII :6 

Fragment von Platte?, plain: Capride aufgerichtet an Baum (vgl. IN IV 583-586); modelliert 

N 

XIII:7 

Panelfragment?, openwork?: Capridenkopf; modelliert 

N 

XIII:8 

Fragment, plain: Falkenkopf mit Doppelkrone; modelliert 

S 

XIII:9 

Fragment: Ibis mit Krone?; modelliert, sehr fein (vgl. IN IV 1125) 

oc 

XIIL10 

Fragment von Platte?, plain: Capride aufgerichtet an Baum; modelliert 


XIII: 11 

Fragment, plain: Liegendes Seth-Tier (von hieroglyphischer Inschrift?; vgl. IN IV 95, 962); model¬ 
liert 

SEg 

XIII: 12 

Fragment, plain: Kopf eines Ibex (oder Pavians?); modelliert 


XIII: 13 

Panelfragment, plain: Vorderarm, offeriert Udjat-Auge; modelliert. Inlays 

OC 

XIV: 1 

Panel: Bliitenbaum, Konig schlagt Feind (zur Haltung des Schlagenden vgl. IN IV 1176); champ- 
leve 

CL 

XIV:2, 8 

Platten: Genius mit nach vome geoffneten Fltigelarmen, eine Bliite haltend (vgl. IN IV 1177-1178); 
champ-leve 

CL 

XIV:3 

Panelfragment: Falkenkopfiger, gekronter Sphinx an Baum? (vgl. IN IV 1180, 1186), Pal- 
mettengirlande (vgl. IN IV 1173); champ-leve 

CL 

XIV:4 

Panelfragment: Kopf eines Greifen am Baum (vgl. IN IV 1171, 1175); champ-leve, unfertig! 

CL 

XIV:5 

Panelfragment: gefliigelter Sphinx (falkenkopfig?) mit Krone an Baum (vgl. IN IV 1171, 1175, 

1180); champ-leve 

CL 

XIV:6 

Panelfragment: Kerub oder Sphinx an Baum (vgl. IN IV 1171, 1175, zum Baum auch 1197); 
champ-leve 

CL 

XIV:7 

Panelfragment: Sphinx tiber liegendem Feind (vgl. Barnett "1975: Suppl. 48); champ-leve 

CL 

XIV:8 

Panelfragment: Genius mit nach vome geoffneten Fliigelarmen, eine Bliite eroben; champ-leve 

CL 

XIV:9- 

10 

Panelfragmente: Genius, scheibenbekront?, eine Bliite haltend vor Baum (vgl. IN IV 1177); champ- 
leve 

CL 

XIV: 11 

Panelfragment: grtifiender Genius mit Bliite, Fltigel (eines Kerubs oder eines gefltigelten Genius?); 
champ-leve 

CL 

XV: 1 

Halbmnde Platte: Girlande: offene Lotus- und Lilienbltiten; champ-leve 

CL 

XV:2 

Streifen: altemierend offene und geschlossene Lotusbltiten (unverbunden); champ-leve 

CL 

XV:3 

Streifen: Girlande: offene und geschlossene Lotusbltiten (vgl. IN IV 1201, 1203-1204); champ-leve 

CL 

XV :4 

Streifen: Girlande: offene und geschlossene Lilien (etwas anders IN IV 1202); champ-leve 

CL 

XV:5 

Plattchen: offene zwischen zwei geschlossenen Lotusbliiten; champ-leve 

CL 

XV :6 

Fragment: Girlande? Lotus und Lilienbltiten; champ-leve 

CL 

XV:7 

Fragment: Girlande? Lilienbltiten; champ-leve 

CL 

XV:8 

Fragment: Girlande: offene und geschlossene Lotusbliiten; champ-leve 

CL 

XV:9 

Fragment: Girlande: geschlossene Lotusbltiten und Palmetten (vgl. ahnlich IN IV 1202); champ- 
leve 

CL ‘ 

XVI: 1-2, 

7 

Streifen, plain: Girlande: offene und geschlossene Lotusbliiten (vgl. IN IV 867, 1230-1235); 
champ-leve, leicht modelliert, Umrisse hervorgehoben 

I/S? 

XVI :3 

Panelfragment, plain: Girlande? Lilien (vgl. IN IV 1236); leicht modelliert, Umrisse hervorgehoben 

I/S? 

XVI:4 

Panelfragment, plain: Girlande: Lotus- und Lilienbltiten; leicht modelliert, Umrisse hervorgehoben 

S? 

XVII: 1 

Panelfragment, openwork: Bliiten von Baum bzw. Dickicht, Dreifachrandleiste unten, Tenon; 
modelliert, Bliiten flach (vgl. V:l, XII:2, XVII:5) 

BN? 

XVII :2 

Panelfragment, openwork: Bliiten von Baum bzw. Dickicht, Dreifachrandleiste oben, Tenon; 
modelliert (vgl. V:2, XII:3, XVII:2) 

BN 
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XVII:3 

Panelfragment, openwork: Bliitenbaum bzw. “floral background” (vgl. IN IV 1095, 1098); model- 
liert, cloisonne 

OAI 

XVII:4 

Panelfragment, openwork: Bliitenbaum; modelliert, Umrisse hervorgehoben (vgl. IN IV 595, 768- 
771) 

PE 

XVII:5 

Panelfragment, openwork, Dreifachrandleiste oben: Bliite von Baum oder Dickicht; modelliert, 
Bliiten flach (vgl. V:l, XII:3, XVII: 1) 

BN? 

XVII:6 

Panelfragment, openwork: Bliitenbaum; modelliert, cloisonne (vgl. IN IV 1077-1080; IN V 344) 

OAI 

XVII:7 

Panelfragment, plain: Bliitenbaum; modelliert, Umrisse hervorgehoben, cloisonne 

I/S? 

XVII.-8 

Panelfragment, plain: Bliitenbaum; modelliert, cloisonne 

S 

XVII:9 

Panelfragment, openwork, Dreifachrandleiste oben: Bliite von Baum oder Dickicht; modelliert, 

ASG, 


Bliiten flach (vgl. V:l, XII:3, XVII:2, 5) 

BN? 

XVII: 10 

Panelfragment, openwork?: Bliite von Baum oder Dickicht (vgl. V:3); modelliert, Umrisse hervor- 

ASG 


gehoben 

PE? 

TF? 

XVII: 11 

Panelfragment, plain: Bliiten von Baum; modelliert 

ASG, 

TF? 

XVII: 12 

Panelfragment, plain: Bliite von Baum oder Dickicht; modelliert 

S 

XVII: 13 

Panelfragment, plain, Randleiste oben: Bliite (Papyrus); modelliert 

S 

XVII: 14 

Panelfragment, plain: Bliite (vgl. XXI:1); modelliert 

S? 

XVIII: 1- 

Palmette, openwork, Doppelrandleiste unten und oben; modelliert, Umrisse hervorgehoben (vgl. IN 


XIX:3, 

XX:3-5 

IV 867, 1230-1235; Arslan Tash; Khorsabad) 


XX: 1-2 

Palmette, openwork, ohne Randleiste, Tenons oben und unten; modelliert (vgl. IN IV 813-815) 


XX :3 

Palmette, openwork, einfache Randleiste, Tenon oben (unten nicht erhalten); modelliert, Umrisse 
hervorgehoben 


XX:4 

Palmette, openwork, Doppelrandleiste oben, Tenons oben und unten; modelliert, Umrisse hervor¬ 
gehoben 


XX:5 

Palmette, openwork (Randleisten und Tenons nicht erhalten): Modelliert, Umrisse hervorgehoben 


XXI: 1 

Vertikaler Streifen, plain, doppelte bzw. dreifache Randleiste links, doppelte Randleiste unten: 
Lilienbliitenkompositionen iibereinander (vgl. XVII:14); modelliert 


XXI:2 

Plaque, plain: stilisierter Bliitenbaum; modelliert (vgl. IN IV 174, 179) 

ASG 

XXI:3 

Plaque, plain, unfertig, Lehrlingsstiick aus Atelier?: stilisierter Bliitenbaum (vgl. IN IV 1223, 1225); 
nur in Umrissen gezeichnet 

lokal 

XXI:4 

Vertikaler Streifen, plain: Komposition aus versetzten Bliiten; modelliert, Umrisse hervorgehoben 

ASG, 


(vgl. IN IV 169-173 undbes. 183, 1227) 

lokal? 

XXI:5 

Vertikaler Streifen, plain: Komposition aus versetzten Bliiten (vgl. IN IV 183, 1227); erst in Umris- 

ASG, 


sen gezeichnet, Vorarbeit fur Stuck wie XXI:4? (vgl. IN V 270-272). 

lokal 

XXI: 6 

Streifen, plain: offene Bliiten von oben; sehr flach modelliert, Hintergrund abgearbeitet 


XXI:7 

Streifen, plain: Guilloche 


XXI: 8 

Streifen?, plain: geometrische Ubung: Kreise, Bliiten, Verbindungen, Lehrlingsstiick aus Atelier? 

lokal 

XXI:9 

Streifen, plain: Geometrisches Muster 


XXI: 10 

Rahmen?, plain: Geometrisches Muster 


XXII: 1 

Panelteile: Teil eines stilisierten Baumes; modelliert, sehr grofi (vgl. VI: 1; IN IV 784) 


XXII:3 

Fragment eines unbearbeiteten Elefantenzahns 


XXV 

Hebraische Schrifizeichen: I?, 2?, 5, 6?, 8, 9?, 10!, 11?, 12, 16!, 18! 
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Assyrische Mobel fur den assyrischen Herrscher ! 1 


Ellen Rehm 


Die bekannteste Reliefszene aus den Kulturen des Alten Orients ist die des 
auf einer Kline liegenden Konigs Assurbanipal, der nach dem Sieg iiber 
den elamischen Konig Te’uman mit seiner Frau in einer Laube feiert (PI. 
XXVII: l) 2 . Diese sehr ansprechende Szene hat fiir die Wissenschaft eine 
groBe Bedeutung. Da hier eine Person zum einzigen Mai in der altorientali- 
schen Kunst liegend trinkt und man diese Sitte als nicht assyrisch ansah - 
war sie doch besonders in der griechischen Welt zu Hause interpretierte 
man sie als westlichen EinfluB. Hinzu kam, daB man die figiirlichen 
Mobelverzierungen am AbschluB der Beine des Bettes mit den Elfenbeinen 
des Motivs der “Frau am Fenster” in Verbindung brachte, das im pho- 
nizischen Gebiet belegt ist. Geme wird das Motiv der “Frau am Fenster” 
mit Kultprostitution, wie sie bei Herodot fiir Babylon beschrieben wird 
oder mit dem Aphrodite-Kult verbunden. 3 Die Deutung der gesamten 
Szene als Darstellung eines westlichen Rituals wie das des - allerdings 
nicht naher zu bestimmenden - marzeah Fests waren zwangslaufig. 4 Das 
wiirde bedeuten: Phonizische Mobel fiir den assyrischen Konig! M. E. ist 
dies eine Fehlinterpretation, weswegen hier fiir “Assyrische Mobel fiir den 
assyrischen Herrscher!” pladiert wird. Die Begriindung dafiir soil im Fol- 
genden dargelegt werden. 


1 Dieser Artikel setzt sich zusammen aus meinen Ausfuhrungen anlaBlich des Kolloqui- 
ums und einem Vortrag, den ich im Rahmen meines Habilitationsverfahrens an der Uni- 
versitat Frankfurt/Main hielt. AnlaB sich emeut mit dem Thema der “Frau am Fenster” 
auseinanderzusetzen war eine Diskussion im Sonderforschungsbereich 295 (Kulturelle 
und sprachliche Kontakte - Prozesse des Wandels in historischen Spannungsfeldem 
Nordostafrikas/Westasiens) an der Universitat Mainz. Mein Dank gilt E. A. Braun und 
H. Matthaus, die mir beratend zur Seite standen. 

2 Barnett 1976: Taf. LXIII-LXV bzw. Barnett & Lorenzini 1975: 169-170. 

3 Washboume 1999. Hier findet man die m. E. in dieser Form falsche und oft publizierte 
Gleichsetzung Ischtar = Astarte = Aphrodite in Zusammenhang mit “Heiliger Hochzeit” 
und Kultprostitution. Demzufolge sieht die Autorin dann auch in der Gartenszene des 
Assurbanipal eine Darstellung der Heiligen Hochzeit (171 f.). Vgl. jetzt auch Rehm 
2003. 

Gubel 1989. 
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Fig. 1 Throndarstellung aus der Zeit Tig- 
latpilesars III. [nach Hrouda 1965: 
Taf. 14,3].. 



Fig. 2 Throndarstellung aus der Zeit Tig- 
latpilesars III. [nach Hrouda 1965: 
Taf. 41]. 


Die Mobel der neuassyrischen Zeit waren aus Holz gefertigt und mit 
Bronze, Elfenbein oder Edelmetall verziert. 5 Aufgrund der Verganglichkeit 
des Holzes sind, wenn iiberhaupt, nur die Teile aus den anderen, den kost- 
baren Materialien erhalten. Form und Gestaltung der Mobel sind daher in 
erster Linie von den zahlreichen Darstellungen bekannt. Hier sind neben 
den - aufgrund ihres kleinen Formats - oft summarischen Wiedergaben auf 
den Bronzebandern der Tore aus Balawat die Reliefs aus den Palasten der 
neuassyrischen Herrscher aufschlufireich. Hinzu kommen die Felsreliefs 
aus Maltai und die Wandmalereien aus dem sogenannten Gouvemeurs- 
palast in Til Barsip. 

An dieser Stelle sollen die figurlich verzierten Mobel interessieren und 
zwar die, die mit anthropomorphen Gestalten versehen sind. Es handelt 
sich um Throne, Hocker, Tische und in einem Fall um einen Thronwagen 
aus der Zeit Tiglatpilesars III., Sargons II., Sanheribs und Assurbanipals. 
Alle Mobel gehoren zum Herrscher mit Ausnahme der Darstellungen auf 
den Felsreliefs von Maltai, die Gotterthrone wiedergeben. Die Mobel sol¬ 
len im Folgenden kurz vorgestellt werden. 


5 Salonen 1963. 
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Die altesten Darstellungen sind Tiglatpilesar Ill.-zeitlich und stammen 
aus Til Barsip in Nordsyrien. Die leider nur in Zeichnung bekannten 
Wandmalereien in den Raumen XXIV (Fig. I) 6 und XLVII 7 - von denen 
die schlechter erhaltenen aus Raum XLVII analog zu denen aus Raum 
XXIV zu erganzen sind - zeigen jeweils den Herrscher, hinter dem hohe 
Beamte stehen; vor ihn treten vier weitere, von denen der letzte der Ein- 
fiihrer ist, der Tributbringende heranwinkt. In beiden Fallen sitzt der Herr¬ 
scher auf einem Thron, seine FiiBen ruhen auf einem Schemel. Thron und 
Schemel stehen auf einer Plattform. Der Thron ist mit Riicken- und Seiten- 
lehnen ausgestattet, der Querbalken unten zwischen den Beinen mit quer- 
liegenden Doppelvoluten verziert, die FiiBe mit mehreren, von oben nach 
unten sich verkleinernden Bliitenkranzen dekoriert. Wohl iiber die Sitz- 
flache bis hinauf zur Riickenlehne breitete man ein Tuch aus kariertem 
Stoff, das auf der Riickseite der Lehne herabhangt und in Fransen endet. 
Ein Stoff mit gleichem Muster bedeckte die Sitzflache und fallt an den Sei- 
ten herab. 8 Fur diese Untersuchung sind die Figuren relevant, die sich 
unterhalb der Armlehne befmden und sie stiitzen. In der Zeichnung erkennt 
man fiinf menschliche bartige Figuren im Schalgewand Nr. 2 mit im Na- 
cken gebauschten Haaren und in der Taille vorgestreckten Handen. Die 
Figuren sind zur Thronvorderseite gerichtet und im Profil zu sehen. Sie tra- 
gen keine Kopfbedeckung, aber die Kopfe sind mit der Lehne durch eine 
Art Kissen verbunden. Dies verleiht den Figuren den typischen karyatiden- 
artigen Charakter - vergleichbar mit denen der wasserspendenden Gotter- 
figuren aus dem Nabu-Tempel in Chorsabad. 9 Ihre Handhaltung entspricht 
aber eher Konigen, die mit Schalgewand Nr. 2 bekleidet sind und durch die 
eingeschrankte Bewegungsfreiheit des linken Armes die Hande in Taillen- 
hohe halten. Darauf soli gleich noch naher eingegangen werden. 

In Chorsabad sind auf den Sargon IL-zeitlichen Reliefs, die sich an der 
Fassade L befanden, assyrische bartlose Palastangehorige, Eunuchen, wie- 
dergegeben, die u. a. Mobel zum Konig tragen. Neben den nur ornamental 
dekorierten Mobeln sind vier bzw. fiinf Mobel zu nennen, die figiirlich ver¬ 
ziert sind. Das erste Beispiel ist ein Stuhl, der den Thronen aus Til Barsip 
nahe steht (Fig. 2) 10 . Der Querbalken zwischen den Beinen ist ebenfalls 
mit einem Doppelspiralmuster dekoriert; das Element an den FiiBen, das 
einst aus Blattkranzen bestand, hat jetzt eher eine traubenartige Form an- 
genommen. Die Riickenlehne ist allerdings anders als in Til Barsip ge- 
staltet: Sie wird aus einer Figur eines Genius mit Zweig und Ziege gebil- 


6 Thureau-Dangin & Dunand 1936: Taf. XLIX; Hrouda 1965: Taf. 14,3. 

7 Thureau-Dangin & Dunand 1936: Taf. LII; Hrouda 1965: Taf. 14,4 (ohne Einzeichnung 
der Figuren). 

8 Vgl. die deutlichere Darstellung: Ehouda 1965: Taf. 13, 15.16. 

9 Loud & Altman 1938: Taf. 47. 

10 Loud 1936: Fig. 44; Hrouda 1965: Taf 14,1 (aus formalen Griinden hier seitenverkehrt 
abgebildet). 
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det, die aus zeitgleichen Reliefs bekannt ist. 11 Auf dem Kopf des Genius 
befmdet sich das oben schon erwahnte kleine Kissen und ein fast 
quadratisches Element - es zeigt die Seitenansicht des die Lehne abschlie- 
Benden Balkens. Von vorne war sicher beiderseits der Lehne ein Genius zu 
sehen, er wird an dieser Stelle vollplastisch geformt gewesen sein. Die 
kleineren Figuren unterhalb der Armlehne erinnern in ihrer Anordnung und 
vor allem auch mit ihren vor der Taille zusammengelegten Handen an Til 
Barsip. Nur handelt es sich hier um Gestalten mit Tiara und eindeutig mit 
dem Schalgewand Nr. 2. 12 Dieses Gewand sein. Dieses Detail ist auf dem 
Foto der Publikation leider nicht genauer zu erkennen. Das Schalgewand 
Nr. 2, in das diese Stiitzfiguren gekleidet sind, hat eine alte Tradition und 
wird bereits in mittelassyrischer Zeit von Tukulti-Ninurta I. auf seinem 
Symbolsockel aus Assur getragen. Die neuassyrischen Konige ubernahmen 
und verwendeten es fast ausschlieBlich in rituellem Kontext 13 ; es ist dem- 
nach ein Gewand, das in seiner archaischen Form tradiert wurde. Zwei 
Standbilder von Salmanasser III., einmal mit Tiara 14 und das andere Mai 
ohne Kopfbedeckung 15 , zeigen diesen Typus in seiner rundplastischen 
Ausfuhrung. Eine Seitenansicht verdeutlicht die Ahnlichkeit zu den Stutz- 
figuren (PL XXVII:2) u \ Eine Deutung der Stiitzfiguren als Abbilder des 
Konigs, der diesen Thron benutzt, schlieBt sich m. E. aus. Eher konnte es 
sich bei diesen Figuren, wie Braun-Holzinger vorschlug, um Abbilder fru¬ 
iterer Herrscher handeln 17 , die hier eine schutzende Funktion ausuben soil- 
ten. Dies wurde auch erklaren, warum sich an anderen Gegenstanden eben- 
falls diese Figuren finden. Zu nennen ist ein Griff aus Nimrud, der diese 
Figur in Verbindung mit einem Widderkopf unten und Genien am Sakral- 
baum im Fries oben zeigt. Eine Inschrift des Assurnasirpal II. auf dem 
Gewand der Figur deutet auf einen Gebrauch im koniglichen Umfeld hin. 18 
Ein weiterer Griff ist als Halbfigur gebildet. Sie ist mit einer Tiara ausge- 
stattet, Augen und Bart waren eingelegt. Hier ist deutlich der linke, vom 
Gewand eingeschlagene Arm zu sehen, die Hande sind vor der Taille zu- 
sammengelegt. 19 


11 Vgl. Strommenger 1962: Abb. 227. 

12 Laut Hrouda in einem Fall ein anderes Gewand, aber eine Fotographie zeigt deutlich, 
da!3 es sich um vier gleiche Gewander handelt, vgl. Amiet 1977: Abb. 116 vome im 
Farbteil. 

13 Braun-Holzinger 1994. 

14 Strommenger 1970: Taf. 6,b. 7. 

15 Strommenger 1970: Taf. 4. 

16 Strommenger 1970: Taf. 5. 

17 Braun-Holzinger 1994. 

18 Safer & al-Iraqi 1987: 145 Nr. 130 (Abb. steht auf dem Kopf); La terra tra i due fiumi 
1985: 321 bzw. 389-399 Nr. 159. 

19 Safer & al-Iraqi 1987: 151 f. Nrn. 134-136. 
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Fig. 3 Tischdarstellung aus der Zeit Sar- Fig. 4 Tischdarstellung aus der Zeit Sar- 
gons IF [nach Hrouda 1965: Taf. gons IF [nach FIrouda 1965: Taf 

16,3]- 13,5], 

Ein weiteres Mobelstiick ist anzuschlieBen, das heute verschollen und 
nur noch in Zeichnung vorhanden ist. 20 Diese Zeichnung gibt als Riicken- 
lehnen-Figur einen Genius in Schalgewand Nr. 1 mit Elornermiitze und 
Lilienbekronung wieder, eine Figur, die auch von den Palastreliefs bekannt 
ist. 21 Leider war das Relief bereits bei der Aufnahme der Zeichnung teil- 
weise zerstort, so fehlen die Arme des Genius fast ganz. Noch zu erahnen 
ist jedoch, daB der linke Arm in der Taille angewinkelt war. Eventuell war 
die rechte Eland vorgestreckt und leer, wie man im Vergleich mit den klei- 
neren, die Armlehne stiitzenden Figuren gleichen Typs sehen kann. Auf 
einem Querbalken, der die Mobelbeine verbindet, stehen zwei doppelt so 
groBe Genien, die ihre Elande iiber dem Kopf ausgestreckt haben und 
scheinbar die Sitzflache des Thrones tragen. Sie sind mit einem Rosetten- 
diadem geschmiickt. 

Ein anderes Mobelstiick ist ein Elocker mit Armlehnen (Fig. 3) 22 . Die 
Enden der Armlehnen wie die der Sitzflache sind mit Widderkopfen ver- 
ziert. Die Armlehnen werden innen durch drei stilisierte Palmettenbaume 
und auBen von je einer Figur eines Genius mit Rosettendiadem gestiitzt, 
der jeweils Ziege und Zweig tragt. Diese Figuren schauen beide zur glei¬ 
chen Seite. Aus den gleichen Figuren sind die oberen Teile der Mobelbeine 
gebildet, die unten in Lowentatzen auslaufen. Der Querbalken, der unten 

20 Albenda 1986: Taf. 48 (slab 28) nach Botta & Flandin 1849-1850: Taf. 18. 

21 Albenda 1986: Taf. 38 nach Botta & Flandin 1849-1850: Taf. 28. 

22 Loud 1936: Taf. 41; Hrouda 1965: Taf. 16,3. 
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die Beine verbindet, ist wie ublich mit einem Doppelspiralmuster verziert. 
Der Hocker wirkt wie auf ein Untergestell gesetzt, das aus einem unver- 
zierten Balken und den schon erwahnten traubenformigen FuBen besteht - 
ein ftlr diese Zeit tibliches Stilmerkmal. 

Die dritte Mobelgruppe aus Chorsabad sind zwei auf den ersten Blick 
gleichformige Tische (Fig. A) 23 , die wie die dreidimensionalen Steintische 
aus demselben Ort nahe legen, dreibeinig gedacht waren. 24 Die Oberflache 
scheint in der Mitte vertieft, aber soil die runde Flache wiedergeben. Zwei 
- wohl realiter drei - Genien stutzen mit ihren erhobenen Armen die Tisch- 
platte, die zudem Stabilitat durch eine kannelierte Stiitze erfahrt, die in 
regelmaBigen Abstanden mit herabfallenden Bliitenkranzen verziert ist. 
Sind bei dem einen Tisch die Genien mit Rosettendiademen geschmuckt, 
tragen die des anderen Tisches Hornermutzen, die mit einer Lilienbltite be- 
kront sind. Bei naherer Betrachtung fallt auf, daB die Mittelrippe bei dem 
einen Tisch doppelt soviel Blattkranze aufweist wie bei dem anderen 
Tisch. Auch bei diesem Mobel sind die LowenfiiBe wiederum auf eine Art 
Untergestell aus einem unverzierten Balken und traubenartigen FuBen ge- 
stellt. 

Das letzte Mobelstiick, das auf den Reliefs von Chorsabad von den 
Eunuchen herbeigetragen wird, ist ein Thronwagen. 25 Der an dieser Stelle 
interessierende Thron hat eine hohe Riickenlehne, liber die ein hinten lang 
herabhangendes Stuck Stoff geworfen ist, und Armlehnen, die von drei 
Figuren getragen werden. Auf dem Relief sind heute die Figuren so ver- 
waschen, daB man nur noch die Umrisse erkennen kann. Hrouda inter- 
pretiert die Figuren als mit einem langen Mantel bekleidet und mit Tiara 
bekront. Die Zeichnung von Botta & Flandin hingegen zeigt Genien, ge- 
kleidet in ein typisches Gewand und mit Fldmermutze, die von einer Lilie 
gekront ist. Auf dem die Thronbeine verbindenden Balken, der mit Doppel¬ 
spiralmuster verziert ist, steht die Figur eines Pferdes, das mit seinem Kopf 
die Umrisse des Stuhls iiberschneidet. Die ThronfuBe sind wiederum trau- 
benartig gebildet. 

Fur Chorsabad ist festzuhalten, daB die Genien an den Mobeln denen 
auf den Orthostatenreliefs entsprechen. 

Aus der Zeit Sanheribs sind drei Throndarstellungen bekannt. Zuerst sei 
die bekannte Szene von der Belagerung von Lachisch aus Raum 36 im 
Siidwestpalast in Ninive genannt (Fig. 5) 26 . In bergiger Landschaft thront 
der Konig Sanherib vor seinem Zeit. Seine FiiBe ruhen auf einem Schemel, 


23 1): Hrouda 1965: Taf. 13,5; Loud 19363: Fig. 42. 2): Albenda 1986: Taf. 48 (slab 29) 
nach Botta & Flandin 1849-1850 Taf. 19 (heute verschollen). 

24 Loud & Altman 1938: Taf. 48,18. 19. 

25 Hrouda 1965: Taf. 17,2; Ozenfant 1935: 316; Albenda 1986: Taf. 47 (slab 27) nach 
Botta & Flandin 1849-1850: Taf. 17. 

26 Ussishkin 1982: 88. 89; Hrouda 1965: Taf. 15,1. 
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Fig. 5 Throndarstellung aus der Zeit San- Fig. 6 Throndarstellung aus der Zeit San- 

heribs [nach Hrouda 1965: Taf. heribs [nach Boehmer 1975: 49 Abb. 

15,1]. 10]. 

und er empfangt seine berichterstattenden Beamten und Tribut. Hinter dem 
Konig stehen zwei bartlose Hoflinge, die in der einen Hand einen Wedel 
und in der anderen Hand ein Tuch tragen. Der Thron hat eine Riickenlehne, 
liber die ein mit konzentrischen Kreisen verziertes Tuch geworfen ist, das 
auf der Riickseite bis zu den MobelfuBen herabfallt. An der Seitenlehne 
sind vier bartige Figuren dargestellt, die auf der Sitzflache zu stehen schei- 
nen. Sie tragen Hornermutzen und sind durch ihre Gewander als Genien 
ausgezeichnet. Sie erwecken den Eindruck, mit erhobenen Armen die Leh- 
ne zu stiitzen. Zwei weitere Reihen mit diesen Figuren verkleiden die Sei- 
ten des Mobels und sind jeweils auf einem mit Doppelvoluten verzierten 
Balken angebracht. Die MobelfuBe sind traubenartig gestaltet und die Rah- 
men durch Schnitzerei geometrisch dekoriert. 

Die zweite Throndarstellung aus der Zeit Sanheribs stammt aus Raum 
48, ebenfalls aus dem Stidwestpalast in Ninive. 27 Der Herrscher befmdet 
sich in einem Lager, sitzt auf dem Thron und hat die FiiBe auf einen Sche- 
mel gestellt. Die Stelle direkt vor ihm ist zerstort, aber die restliche Dar- 
stellung erlaubt eine vor ihn tretende Gruppe von Kriegern und Bittenden 
zu rekonstruieren. Da das Relief nur in Zeichnung erhalten ist, kann liber 
den Dekor des Thrones im Detail nur wenig gesagt werden. Zu erkennen 

27 Barnett, Bleibtreu & Turner 1998: Taf. 412; Hrouda 1965: Taf. 14,2. 
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ist ein Thron mit hoher Lehne, iiber das ein Tuch geworfen ist, das auf der 
Riickseite bis zu den MobelfiiBen herabhangt, die als Stierhufe geformt 
sind. Armlehnen fehlen. Die Seine des Thrones sind durch zwei Quer- 
balken verbunden, auf denen jeweils drei Figuren stehen. Sie scheinen mit 
erhobenen Armen diese Querbalken zu stiitzen. Ihre Kopfe sind leider nicht 
zu erkennen, sie scheinen kurze Rocke zu tragen. In Analogic zu dem 
Thron auf dem Lachisch-Relief ist aber das fur Genien typische lange 
Schalgewand Nr. 1, das ein Bein hervorschauen laBt, zu erahnen. Man darf 
vielleicht an diesem Thron die gleichen Sttitzfiguren wie die des Throns 
auf dem Lachisch-Relief rekonstruieren. 

Das dritte mit Figuren verzierte Mobelstiick aus der Zeit Sanheribs be- 
fmdet sich in vierfacher Ausfuhrung auf den Felsreliefs in Maltai (Fig. 
<5) 28 . Bei diesen Reliefs handelt es sich um eine Darstellung einer Reihe 
von sieben Gottem, die von einer doppelten Konigsdarstellung eingerahmt 
ist. Leider sind alle Reliefs - zum Teil stark - verwittert. Hier interessiert 
die Darstellung der Gottin Ninlil, die auf einem Thron sitzt. Dieser Thron 
hat eine hohe Riickenlehne, die oben und auf der Riickseite mit Scheiben 
verziert ist. Armlehnen existieren nicht, die Seite des Thrones ist ge- 
schmiickt mit fiinf Figuren: Jeweils auBen und in der Mitte eine mensch- 
liche Figur mit Tiara und Schalgewand Nr. 2(?), dazwischen aufrecht 
stehende Mischwesen mit H6mermutzen(?), nacktem menschlichen Ober- 
korper, Vogelbeinen und einem Skorpionsschwanz. 29 Bei den menschli¬ 
chen Figuren kann die Handhaltung anhand der Fotos nicht erkannt wer- 
den, Boehmer gibt sie in seiner Umzeichnung mit einer erhobenen Hand 
wieder. 30 Die auBeren Figuren schauen immer nach vome bzw. hinten, 
wahrend die mittleren Figuren auf den verschiedenen Reliefs in unter- 
schiedliche Richtungen blicken. Auf Relief I und IV scheinen sich die 
Mischwesen von der mittleren Figur abzuwenden, die ihrerseits in einem 
Fall nach vome und in einem Fall nach hinten blickt. Auf den Reliefs II 
und III wenden die Mischwesen sich nach innen, wahrend die mittlere 
Figur nach vorn schaut. Unter dieser Figurenreihe befmdet sich eine zweite 
Reihe mit Figuren, die vome iiber die Breite der Sitzflache herausragt: Sie 
bildet den integrierten FuBschemel. Die Figuren sind zwei nach vome 
blickende Mischwesen, laut Boehmer ein Lowendrache und ein Vogel mit 
Menschenkopf und Skorpionsschwanz. Hinten dient als Eckfigur eine 


28 Bachmann 1972: Taf. 29; Boehmer 1975: 49 Abb. 10. 59 Abb. 28. 60 Abb. 29. 66 Abb. 
47. 67 Abb. 49. 50. 68 Abb. 51. 72 Abb. 63. 73 Abb. 66. 67. 79 Abb. 84; Hrouda 1965: 
Taf. 15,2. 

29 “(•••) creatures that are part human, part lion and part eagle” (Curtis 1996: 170). Die 
Details dieser Figur sind aufgrund des schlechten Erhaltungszustandes schwer zu er¬ 
kennen. 

30 Boehmer 1975: 49 Abb. 10. Bei Curtis 1996 (170 Fig. 3) scheint die mittlere Figur noch 
einen Gegenstand in der Hand zu halten. 
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Fig. 7 Klinendarstellung aus der Zeit Assurbanipals [nach Hrouda 1965: Taf. 16,6], 

menschliche Gestalt, die in alien Fallen sehr stark verwittert ist. 31 Sie tragt 
ein langes Gewand und hat die Arme vor der Taille zusammengenommen. 
Boehmer 32 mochte hier eine Figur en-face rekonstmieren. Die Fotos kon- 
nen die Zuweisung nicht mit Sicherheit bestatigen, sie scheint dennoch 
wahrscheinlich zu sein. 33 In diesem Falle ware vielleicht eine wasserspen- 
dende Figur zu erwarten wie die vorhin erwahnte aus dem Nabu-Tempel in 
Chorsabad, fur die es Parallelen auch in Babylon in Form der in Bitumen 
gefundenen Abdriicke eines Gotterthrons gibt, der einst im Tieftempel 
Esangila stand. 34 Einen weiteren Beleg bildet das Fragment eines babyloni- 
schen Gottersiegels aus dem Schatzhaus in Persepolis, das einen Thron 
oder Tisch zeigt, dessen Sitzflache oder Tischplatte von drei Gottinnen mit 
wassersprudelnden GefaBen gestutzt wird. 35 Ungewohnlich bei der Maltai- 
Darstellung ist auf alle Falle die en /ace-Darstellung. Bei diesem Thron 
haben wir es aber zum ersten Mai mit einem Gotterthron zu tun, der sich 
ebenso durch den ungewohnlichen FuBschemel von den anderen vorge- 
stellten Mobeln abhebt. 

Das letzte Mobelstuck ist die Kline des Assurbanipal aus der sogenann- 
ten Gartenszene in Ninive (vgl. PL XXVII: 1 und Fig. 7) 36 . In einer aus 
Weinranken gebildeten Laube steht die Kline mit dem ruhenden Konig, die 
teilweise durch seine davor thronende Frau verdeckt wird. Die Liegeflache 


31 Leider ist ein vergleichbares Bildhauermodell an dieser Stelle abgebrochen, es zeigt nur 
die beiden ersten Figuren des Schemels, vgl. Bachmann 1972: 12 Abb. 11. 

32 Boehmer 1975: 49 Abb. 10. 

33 Vgl. Boehmer 1975: 79 Abb. 84. 

34 Wetzel et al. 1957: 34 f., Taf. 35-39; Unger 2 1970: Taf. 29 Abb. 47. 

35 Schmidt 1957: 63 f., Taf. 26,4. 

36 Hrouda 1965: Taf. 16,6. 
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ist am Kopfteil hoch gebogen und mit einem dicken Polster belegt, unter 
das ein Tuch mit verzierter Borte gelegt ist. Es fallt teilweise liber die an 
der Kline aufgehangten Kette. Die Beine enden in kegelformigen FiiBen, 
die hier mit zwei Reihen des stilisierten Blatt- und Blutenmusters versehen 
sind. Der darauf aufliegende Querbalken ist figurlich verziert: Jeweils ein 
Paar sich einander zugewandter springender Lowen bilden den Dekor. Der 
obere Teil der Klinenbeine ist wie eine Saule gestaltet: Auf dem Riicken 
eines liegenden Lowen befindet sich eine - mit demselben Muster wie die 
kegelformigen FiiBe - verzierte Basis. Diese Basengestaltung ist realiter 
auch in Verbindung mit Stutzfiguren bekannt. 37 Das Klinenbein ist durch 
mehrere Wulste verziert. Den oberen AbschluB bildet eine quadratische 
Platte, die das Ende des Querbalkens der Kline verdeckt. Die Platte ist 
figurlich verziert und in der Mitte waagerecht unterteilt. Oben sieht man 
durch eine Saule getrennt zwei bartlose Etalbfiguren mit auf den Schultern 
aufliegenden Flaaren, ihre linke Etand ist jeweils in der Taille angewinkelt, 
ihre rechte herabhangend. Mit der linken Etand greifen sie nach einem liber 
die Schulter gelegten und vor dem Korper herabfallenden Band. 38 In der 
unteren Etalfte befmden sich drei kleine Saulchen. 

Im Gegensatz zu den vorher vorgestellten Figuren, die alle wahrschein- 
lich vollplastisch waren, handelt es sich hier nicht um Stutzfiguren, son- 
dern um ein Relief, das zur Verblendung vor den Querbalken gesetzt wur- 
de. Solche aus Elfenbein gefertigte Reliefs sind in groBer Anzahl in den 
neuassyrischen Palasten gefunden worden. Neben Elfenbeinen in assyri- 
schem Stil handelt es sich um eine sehr groBe Anzahl der sogenannten 
phonizischen Elfenbeine, die auch in Arslan Tasch in Syrien und in Sama¬ 
ria in Palastina gefunden wurden. Sie zeichnen sich haufig durch agyptisie- 
rende Motive aus, konnen aber auch der Tradition der nordsyrischen Klein- 
furstentiimer aus dem ausgehenden 2. Jt. und dem Beginn des 1. Jts. v. Chr. 
verhaftet sein. Die phonizischen Elfenbeine pragten das Bild der reliefver- 
zierten Mobel, wie z. B. der gut erhaltene Thron aus dem Grab 79 in Sala- 
mis auf Zypem zeigt. 39 Unter den zahlreichen unterschiedlichen Motiven 
ist auch das der “Frau am Fenster”. 40 Wie eingangs gesagt, wurde die Dar- 
stellung auf dem Assurbanipal-Relief bisher immer mit diesem Motiv in 
Verbindung gebracht und als eine Wiedergabe angesehen oder als eine 
Variation dieses Motives bezeichnet. 41 Ausschlaggebend fur diese Deutung 


37 Barnett 1976: Taf. I (BM 91989, BM 124938, BM 90954). 

38 Vgl. Detailaufnahme: Reade 1983: 103. 

39 Karageorghis 1970: Taf. VI. 

40 Suter 1992 bzw. Rehm 1997: 127ff. und Rehm 2003. 

41 Vgl. Thimme 1973: XI; Kyrieleis 1969: 17; “les plaquettes carrees omant le lit 
d’Assurbanipal nous montrent une variation sur le theme phenicien de la ‘Dame a la 
fenetre’...” (Gubel 1989: 47f); Curtis 1996: 175; J. Curtis modifizierte ebenfalls etwas 
die Zuschreibung: “...the figures at the tops of the legs of Ashurbanipal’s couch are 
probably applied ivories reminiscent of ‘woman at the window’ plaques...” (Curtis 
1995: 79 Anm. 6); Calmeyer 1993-97: 335. 
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Fig. 8 Detail der Kline Assurbanipals [nach Thimme 1973: Abb. C, mit Erganzung], 

war die ew-yhce-Darstellung, die in Mesopotamien im Relief wenigen Figu- 
ren vorbehalten ist, wie z. B. der Gottin Ischtar. Hinzu kam die Darstellung 
von Saulen, die man immer mit dem nordsyrischen Gebaudetypus bit hilani 
in Verbindung bringt und von deren Existenz assyrische Konigsinschriften 
Zeugnis ablegen. 42 Somit werden Saulen im allgemeinen als rein westliche 
Elemente angesehen. 

Bevor man sich aber von solchen Gedanken tragen laBt, sollte man sich 
das Relief der Gartenszene einmal im Detail genauer ansehen (Fig. 8, PI. 
XXVIIL3 ) 43 und mit den Elfenbeinen vergleichen. Es fallen deutliche 
Unterschiede auf: Die “Frau am Fenster” wird generell in einem genischten 
Rahmen gezeigt, es ist fast immer nur ihr Kopf (Fig. 9) 44 , gelegentlich auch 
mit Schulter (Fig. 10 ) 45 , aber niemals der ganze Oberkorper zu sehen. 
Auch bauscht sich ihr Haar nicht in dieser ausgepragten Form, sondem 
bildet eine unten waagerecht abschlieBende Frisur, die zudem durch einen 


42 Vgl. z. B. Renger & Hrouda 1972-75. 

43 Eine gute Abbildung fmdet sich in Reade 1983: Abb. 103 bzw. als Umzeichnung in 
Thimme 1973: Abb. C und D. In meiner Fig. 8 sind die Linien auf den Schultem er- 
ganzt, dafi sie vorhanden sind und dafi es sich um ein schmales Tuch handelt, ist deut- 
lich auf dem Foto (PI. XXVIII:3 ) zu sehen. 

44 Vgl. Suter 1992: 10 f. Abb. 4,b-e; 15 Abb. 4,i-j. 

45 Suter 1992: 10 Abb. 4,a; 12ff. Abb. 4,f-h. 
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Fig. 9-10 Elfenbeinreliefs mit dem Motiv der „Frau am Fenster“ [nach Suter 1992: 10 
Abb. 4b, 12 Abb. 4fj. 

Scheitelschmuck betont ist. Auf den Elfenbeinen tragen die Saulen unter- 
halb der Balustrade immer Volutenkapitelle, nicht aber die kissenartigen, 
die auf dem Klinendekor des Assurbanipals angegeben sind. Ebenso fand 
sich kein Elfenbein, auf dem zweimal die “Frau am Fenster” neben- 
einander abgebildet ist. Zudem fehlt bei alien Frauendarstellungen das iiber 
die Schulter gelegte Band, bei dem es sich eindeutig nicht um eine Wieder- 
gabe einer Bliite handelt, wie man sie von anderen Elfenbeindarstellungen 
nackter Frauen kennt. 46 Fost man sich von der Vorstellung einer Wieder- 
gabe der “Frau am Fenster”, wird das Motiv mehr als deutlich. 

Zu sehen sind zwei Eunuchen, die ein schmales Tuch schultem. Diese 
Figuren sind von zahlreichen Reliefs der neuassyrischen Herrscher be- 
kannt. Assumasirpal IL-zeitliche Reliefs zeigen genau diese Person (Fig. 
Ilf 1 . Sie ist zudem noch mit einem Wedel ausgestattet und steht immer in 
engem Zusammenhang zum Konig, d. h. man darf in ihr einen hohen 
Beamten oder Wiirdentrager sehen. 

Auch bei Salmanassar III. ist sie belegt, als Beispiel soil eine Darstel- 
lung auf einem Bronzeband vom Tor aus Balawat in der Nahe von Ninive 
dienen. 49 Im unteren Register zeigt sich der Konig unter einem Baldachin 
sitzend. In diesem Falle steht der Tuchtrager vor ihm und halt ebenfalls 
einen Wedel. 


46 Barnett 1975: Taf. LXIII (S 146). 

47 Meuszynski 1981: Taf. 8 (G-2, G-e-1, G-13 und vor allem G-10, dort hat die Person 
ebenfalls den linken Arm angewinkelt und ergreift das Tuch). Taf 9 (G-24 und G-29). 
Siehe auch Barnett & Lorenzini 1975: Abb. 12. 

Vgl. im Agyptischen Schmitz 1986. 

King 1915: Taf. LII (unteres Register). 


49 
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Fig. 11 Tuchtrager mit Wedel aus der Zeit Assumasirpals IF [nach Meuszynski 1981: Taf. 

9 (G-29)]. 

Diese Darstellung findet sich vergleichbar bei Tiglatpilesar III. (PI. 
XXVIII:4 ) 50 , dort steht der Tuchtrager mit dem Wedel hinter dem Konig. 

Zur Zeit Sargons II. andert sich die Darstellung dieses Tuchtragers inso- 
fem, als daB das Tuch jetzt nicht mehr geschultert, sondern mit einer Hand 
vor dem Korper gehalten wird - die Funktion der Gestalt bleibt aber diesel- 
be, wie auch der Wedel belegt (PI. XXIX: 5) 51 . 

Als Beispiel aus der Zeit Sanheribs soil das schon genannte Relief mit 
der Eroberung Lachischs dienen, das zwei Personen hinter dem Thron 
ebenfalls mit einem Tuch in der einen Hand und einem Wedel in der 
anderen Hand zeigt. 

Die Verdoppelung der Person ist ebenso bei Assurbanipal zu fmden, 
beide sind mit Wedel und Tuch ausgestattet, sie stehen wiederum hinter 
dem Konig (PI. XXIX:6) 52 . 

In der Gartenszene mit Assurbanipal und seiner Frau ubemehmen aus- 
nahmsweise Frauen diese Rolle - vielleicht, weil die Konigin dargestellt 
ist. Die vier Frauen mit Tuch und Wedel flankieren das Konigspaar (vgl. 
PI. XXVII: 1). 

Die angefuhrten Darstellungen zeigen mit Blick auf den Mobeldekor 
deutlich, daB es sich bei den Figuren auf der Assurbanipal-Kline nicht um 
ein phonizisches, sondern um ein traditionsreiches assyrisches Motiv han- 
delt. Die bildliche Wiedergabe auf der Kline bestatigt die enge Verb indung 
dieses hohen Wiirdentragers mit dem Konig. 


50 

51 

52 


Barnett & Falkner 1962: Taf. LXXXV. 
Albenda 1986: Taf. 70. 

Barnett 1976: Taf. LIX. 
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Vergleicht man nun die Assurbanipal-zeitliche Darstellung mit der des 
Mobelschmucks an der Kline, so erhebt sich die Frage, warum eine 
veraltete Darstellung der beiden Figuren mit dem langen Tuch auf der 
Kline zu sehen ist. Der Grund fur diese archaische Darstellung konnte sein, 
daB es sich um eine alte Kline handelt. Dies aber ist abzulehnen, da alle 
anderen Stilelemente des Mobels wie FiiBe usw. im Gegensatz zu der Dar¬ 
stellung der beiden Figuren eindeutig aufgrund von Vergleichen in die Zeit 
Assurbanipals einzuordnen sind. Bliebe die Moglichkeit der bewuBt archa- 
ischen Darstellung dieser Funktionstrager, analog zu der des Konigs im 
Schalgewand Nr. 2. 

Es stellt sich die Frage, warum diese Figuren en face und nicht im Profd 
zusehen sind. Dies hat moglicherweise eine plausible Erklarung. Throne, 
Hocker und Tische, wie sie oben vorgestellt wurden, zeigen immer die 
Stiitzfiguren von der Seite, weil man diese Mobel nie in Frontansicht sieht. 
So waren die Figuren an den Lehnen der Throne wahrscheinlich vollplas- 
tisch 53 und nach vome ausgerichtet. Sie blickten den an, der sich der sit- 
zenden Person naherte. So ist anzunehmen, daB wir bei der Kline des 
Assurbanipals die Hauptschauseite vor uns haben - auch wenn in diesem 
Falle die Figuren der Eunuchen nicht vollplastisch waren, da dies die 
Konstruktion nicht zu erlauben scheint. 

Wie dieser Figurentypus ausgesehen haben konnte, soil ein Vergleich 
aus dem am Van-See gelegenen urartaischen Toprakkale zeigen. 54 Die Fi- 
gur eines sogenannten “Hoflings” aus Stein und Bronze war ein Mobel- 
element, wie die fur den Betrachter linke, abgearbeitete Seite zeigt (PI. 
XXX: 7). Dargestellt ist eine bartlose Gestalt in assyrischem Gewand, die 
den linken Arm angewinkelt hat und mit der Hand das schmale Tuch er- 
greift 55 , das sie iiber die Schulter gelegt hat. In der rechten herabhangenden 
Hand halt sie einen Wedel, den sie nicht erhoben hat, da dies bei einer 
rundplastischen Wiedergabe nicht moglich ist. Zwar muB bei dieser urar¬ 
taischen Figur der Kopf analog zu den anderen Figuren des Thrones mit 
einer Hornerkrone erganzt werden 56 , aber das urspriingliche Motiv ist das- 
selbe. Die Figuren aus Toprakkale beruhen auf assyrischen Vorbildem 57 , 
die fur Urartu modifiziert wurden. Seidl schlug vor, daB sie durch San- 


53 Curtis 1995: 82. Aus diesem Grund lehnt er die Zuweisung eines Elfenbeinfragments in 
Form eines Genius mit Hornermutze und bekronender Lilie zu einem Mobel wie denen 
aus Chorsabad ab, wie Porada vorschlug (Porada 1953). Er erwagt, daB Stiitzfiguren 
anstatt aus Stein, Holz oder Elfenbein aus Bronze gefertigt waren. Curtis 1988: 86. 92; 
Taf. 74. 77. 79. U. Jantzen schlagt fur die auf Samos gefundenen assyrischen Bronze- 
figuren auch eine Funktion als Mobelelemente vor (1972: 73). Allerdings scheint das 
bei einigen Figuren aufgrund der Handhaltung nicht moglich, vgl. demnachst E. A. 
Braun-Holzinger. 

54 Seidl 1994: Taf. 20 bzw. Wartke 1993: Taf. 61. 

55 Wartke (1990: 43) bezeichnet es falschlicherweise als “Gtirtel bzw. Koppel”. 

56 Seidl 1994: Taf. 21. 

57 So auch das Pektorale: Barnett & Lorenzini 1975: Abb. 8. 
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herib-zeitliche Objekte beeinfluBt wurden 58 , schon allein die Haargestal- 
tung laBt keine Datierung in die vor-sargonische Zeit zu. Das wiirde bedeu- 
ten, daJ3 das Motiv des archaisierenden Tuch-Tragers mit dem langen Tuch 
zur Zeit Sanheribs bereits ein fester ikonographischer Topos bei den assyri- 
schen Mobelfiguren darstellte. Der Stil der Figuren hingegen paBte sich 
jeweils der Zeit an. 

LaBt man alle hier angefiihrten assyrischen Mobel im Geiste Revue 
passieren, muB man feststellen, daB sie entweder mit gottlichen Wesen wie 
Genien oder mit menschlichen Wesen wie dem Konig in archaischer 
Tracht geschmiickt sind. Analog dazu konnte der archaisierende Tuch- 
tragende Beamte gesehen werden, der in die Umgebung des Flerrscher 
gehort. In alien Fallen sollten die Figuren schiitzend wirken. Auch wenn 
die Deutung der menschlichen Figuren vorerst noch hypothetisch bleiben 
muB, als Tatsache bleibt bestehen, daB generell einheimische, d. h. in die- 
sem Falle assyrische Motive verwendet werden. Demzufolge ist es konse- 
quent, daB sich auch auf der Assurbanipal-Kline assyrische Motive befan- 
den 59 , zumal - wie oben erwahnt - das ganze Mobel in seiner Gestaltung 
assyrisch ist. 60 Die vielen in Assyrien gefundenen, aus Phonizien stammen- 
den Elfenbeine haben in der Vergangenheit hingegen den Eindruck entste- 
hen lassen, daB am Flof phonizische Mobel benutzt wurden und haben zu 
der falschen Interpretation “Frau am Fenster” gefiihrt. Ruft man sich jetzt 
noch einmal die anderen Flinweise auf phonizischen Ursprung der Reliefs 
wie Frontaldarstellung und das Vorkommen von Saulen ins Gedachtnis zu- 
riick, kann man auch diese entkraften: En-Tace-Darstellungen linden sich 
nicht nur bei der Gottin Ischtar, sondem auch bei Flelden, wie etwa an der 
Palastfassade von Chorsabad. Sie haben dort apotropaischen Charakter - 
eine Eigenschaft, die auch die Figuren an der Kline haben sollten. Saulen 
in dieser Form haben ihren Ursprung zwar in Nordsyrien, sind aber schon 
seit Sargon II. bei Darstellungen assyrischer Bauten bekannt, waren dem- 
nach langst Bestandteil der assyrischen Baukunst. Einer Ubemahme in die 
Kleinkunst stand nichts im Wege. 


58 Seidl 1994: 83. 

59 Vgl. ein elfenbeinemes Mobelelement aus einem Wohnhaus in Assur in Form eines 
Kopfchens, auf das das “Kissen” in Kapitellform mit Bliitenkranz gesetzt ist, vielleicht 
der Kopf eines Eunuchen?: Andrae 1935: 107 (Ass. 10422), Taf. 48,g. Solche Kopfchen 
werden teilweise mit Gold iiberzogen gewesen sein, ebenda Taf. 48,h. J. Curtis geht 
ebenfalls von jeweils einheimischen Motiven aus (1995: 77-86). 

60 Vgl. Curtis 1988: 84: “If objects are depicted on the reliefs in an Assyrian context, by 
which I mean illustrative of Assyrian material culture, then it is likely similar items in 
the archaeological record are of Assyrian origin”; 86: “By analogy with the reliefs we 
can conjecture that a number of other bronze furniture fittings found in Assyria are also 
of native Assyrian manufacture.” Auch Kyrieleis (1969: 23) weist auf den eigenen For- 
menbestand der assyrischen Mobel hin. Als Ausnahme erwahnt er allerdings die Assur¬ 
banipal-Kline (ebenda Anm. 62). 
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Ein weiteres Argument fur westlichen EinfluB muB an dieser Stelle 
erwahnt und widerlegt werden: Das Benutzen der Kline fur ein Gelage. Es 
trifft zu, daB die Kline zuerst im Westen als Gelagemobel genutzt wurde. 61 
Seif dem 10. Jh. v. Chr. ist dies belegt, zum Beispiel durch den Propheten 
Amos, der das als besonders verwerflich bei den Israeliten von Samaria an- 
prangert. 62 Auch auf phonizischen Metallschalen sind Personen beim Ge¬ 
lage auf Klinen dargestellt. 63 Diese Sitte verbreitete sich auch weiter nach 
Westen, wie ein Fragment eines Votivschildes aus dem idaischen Grotte 
auf Kreta aus der 1. Halfte des 8. Jhs. v. Chr. Zeigt. 64 Darauf aufbauend 
wurde geschlossen, die Kline des Assurbanipal sei ein Geschenk oder Tri- 
butobjekt aus dem Westen und demzufolge miisse sie mit einem phonizi¬ 
schen Motiv verziert sein. An dieser Stelle kann jedoch analog zu den Sau- 
len argumentiert werden. Klinen werden seit Salmanassar III. auf assyri- 
schen Reliefs dargestellt: Sie konnen zwar als Beute gestapelt sein 65 , sie 
gehoren aber ebenso zur assyrischen Ausstattung wie eine Feldlagerszene 
auf einem Bronzeband aus Balawat belegt. 66 Somit sind Klinen zur Zeit 
Assurbanipals langst Bestandteil des assyrischen Mobelrepertoires. 

Hinzu kommt die neue Deutung der “Gartenszene” von Deller. 67 Er 
stellt iiberzeugend dar, daB das bisher nur als “holzemer Verschlag fur den 
Kulf ’ oder als “Kultareal” gedeutete akkadische Wort qirsu - wohl in Ana¬ 
logic zu dem hebraischen Wort 'rys - mit Weinlaube iibersetzt werden 
kann. Qirsu - also Weinlaube - wird in zahlreichen assyrischen Texten er¬ 
wahnt und dient als Ort fur eine Beratung oder auch ftir eine Mahlzeit nach 
einem Sieg. Somit stellt die sogenannte Gartenszene mit dem Konig in der 
Weinlaube eine rein assyrische Angelegenheit dar und eben keine fremde 
Zeremonie mit fremden Utensilien. 

Ob und in welchen Situationen die mit phonizischen Elfenbeinen ver- 
zierten Mobel, die als Beute, Tribut oder Handelsgut in assyrische Palaste 
kamen, genutzt wurden, soil an anderer Stelle untersucht werden. In den 
von den Assyrem genutzten Raumen wie z. B. dem Thronsaal wurden nur 
assyrisch verzierte Elfenbeine gefunden. 

Hinzugefiigt werden soil noch, daB Mobel als wichtige Identifikations- 
faktoren dienten. Am Beispiel des Barrakib aus Sendschirli wird dies 
deutlich: Auf zwei sich ehemals gegeniiberstehenden Reliefs 68 zeigt sich 


61 Vgl. zusammenfassend: Matthaus 1999/2000; 1999: 256-260. 

62 Mittmann 1976. 

63 Matthaus 1999/2000: 48 f. Abb. 9-10. 

64 Matthaus 1999/2000: 55 Abb. 17-18, bzw. Matthaus 2000: 545 Abb. 20. 

65 Vgl. z. B. Barnett & Lorenzini 1975: Abb. 68. 

66 King 1915: Balawat, Taf. XIX (unten links). 

67 Deller 1987. 

68 Ftir den Vorschlag der ehemaligen Aufstellung vgl. Voos 1985: 83 Abb. 13. Ihm ist 
auch die Rekonstruktion des Reliefs zu verdanken, das Barrakib auf dem einheimischen 
Thron zeigt (ebenda, 82 ff.). 
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Barrakib einmal auf einem assyrischen Hocker mit Schemel als assyrischer 
Vasall, das andere Mai auf einem einheimischen Hocker mit Lehnen und 
Schemel als lokaler Herrscher. 69 

AbschlieBend ist zu sagen, daB der assyrische Konig in assyrischen 
Werkstatten Mobel fiir sich herstellen lieB. Diese sind mit Motiven ver- 
sehen, die auch aus der GroBkunst bekannt sind und dem gleichzeitigen 
Hofstil entsprechen. Die Motive sind zum Einen zu unterteilen in gottliche 
Wesen wie Genien, die auch aus anderen Medien wie z. B. Siegeln bekannt 
sind und eine weitere Verbreitung erfuhren. Zum Anderen in menschliche 
Wesen wie den Konig in archaisierendem Gewand und den Eunuchen mit 
archaisierendem Tuch, die beide nur auf den Herrscher bezogen sind. 

Zusammenfassend bedeutet das: Der assyrische Konig sitzt und liegt 
auf assyrischen Mobeln, die mit einheimischen, d. h. mit assyrischen Moti¬ 
ven verziert waren. Denn nur diese konnten nach damaligem Verstandnis 
den assyrischen Konig schtitzen. 


69 Vgl. Seidl 2000: 95 Fig. 5a und 5b. Einen weiteren Hinweis darauf findet man bei Ko¬ 
nig Hadad-ezer, der in einer aramaischen Textfassung als “Konig” und in der assyri¬ 
schen Fassung als “Stadthalter des Landes” tituliert wird, vgl. den Artikel von D. Wicke 
in diesem Band bzw. Abou-Assaf, Bordreuil & Millard 1982: 15 Z. 8, 23 Z. 6. 
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A complex system of religious symbols: 

The case of the winged disc in Near Eastern imagery of the 
first millennium BCE 


Tallay Oman 


The age-old motif of the winged sun disc is one of the most prominent 
Egyptian symbols that was adopted into the visual traditions of the ancient 
Near East. The frequent appearance of the motif in the arts of Anatolia, 
Syria, Israel/Palestine and Mesopotamia may serve as a case study for 
tracing the mechanisms of transfer of ancient visual symbols. Tracing the 
migration and transmission of the emblem can be useful for illuminating 
methods of artistic borrowing and transference of meaning and may shed 
light on wider issues of the mechanisms of inter-cultural exchange. When 
discussing the transfer of this prominent motif from Egyptian into western 
Asiatic imagery, a distinction should be made between the borrowing of a 
specific visual form and a possible change of its original meaning. 
Whereas the borrowing, adaptation or imitation of a visual form may tes¬ 
tify to external connections of a commercial, political, or cultural nature, a 
conjectural new meaning assigned to a borrowed form may reflect regional 
particularity. This adopted newly charged motif should, therefore, be ana¬ 
lyzed as an almost unknown form, which is to be comprehended first and 
foremost in the context of its specific cultural surroundings, its historic set¬ 
up and its own legacy. Since the exclusiveness of the solar association of 
the Egyptian emblem must be questioned in Near Eastern imagery, a 
somewhat “objective” term, devoid of solar connotation - the winged disc 
- is used here. 

The present contribution will focus on first millennium depictions of 
the winged disc in ancient western Asiatic art. My aim is to shed light on 
the idea that during this period the winged disc represented various deities, 
both male and female, and was not exclusively and necessarily associated 
with a solar deity. I also wish to endorse the suggestion that in first millen¬ 
nium iconography it could signify major gods functioning as heads of pan- 
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theons, 1 who were furnished with characteristics of other deities, including 
solar ones. 

In the Near East, the winged disc is first attested on Syrian cylinder 
seals dating to the middle of the eighteenth century and on local Middle 
Bronze lib Canaanite scarabs. 2 The depiction of the winged disc on local 
Palestinian scarabs precedes its representation on Egyptian Middle King¬ 
dom scarabs. Thus, the first use of the winged disc in western Asia was 
inspired by other Egyptian artifacts, probably imported to Byblos. The later 
appearance of the emblem on Egyptian scarabs, only after its appearance 
on Levantine scarabs, exemplifies the complex reciprocal transmission of 
motifs already attested in the initial contacts between Egypt and western 
Asia in the early second millennium. When copying the Egyptian winged 
sun onto locally-made seals, the artisans of Syria and Israel/Palestine not 
only dismissed, at times, some of the original Egyptian features, e.g., the 
two flanking uraei or the two extending legs clutching a cartouche, but 
they also transferred them onto a different medium. 3 Moreover, from its 
earliest representations on Syrian cylinder seals, the winged disc was 
charged with a multi-faceted meaning and was not exclusively confined to 
the solar aspect. 4 During the second part of the second millennium, the 
winged disc appears on seal impressions from Nuzi, on Mitannian seals 
and on Middle Assyrian cylinder seals dating to the fourteenth and early 
thirteenth century. Through the latter it probably reached Neo-Assyrian 
art. 5 The absence of the winged disc from Middle Assyrian seals dating to 
the second half of the thirteenth and to the twelfth century 6 may be ex¬ 
plained by the dependence of Middle Assyrian imagery on Babylonian 
iconography, 7 in which the emblem symbolizing the sun deity was the 
niphu or samsatum, the traditional wingless disc decorated with four 
groups of wavy lines. 8 

The divergence of the Asiatic winged disc from the Egyptian prototype 
is further demonstrated by the compositional context in which the emblem 
occurs in Syrian glyptic: it often surmounts a tree-shaped column or a 


1 Dailey 1986: 85. 

2 The seal of Matrunna, daughter of Aplahanda, king of Carchemish is considered the 
earliest dateable depiction of the winged disc on Syrian cylinder seals (Otto 2000: 35, 
270). For local Palestinian scarabs representing the winged disc see Ben-Tor 1998: 7. 

3 Mayer-Opificius 1984: 191; Teissier 1996: 158. These two features, however, usually 
appear on Phoenician or Phoenician-inspired representations of the winged disc (e.g. 
the Taima monuments discussed below), which reveal a closer affinity, at least on the 
formal visual level, to the Egyptian prototype. 

4 Teissier 1996: 95-101. 

5 Van Buren 1945: 94-95; Frankfort 1939: 208, 275-276; Porada 1975: 169; Mayer- 
Opificius 1984: 192, 195, 197-198; Orthmann 1992: 220; Seidl 1989: 99. 

6 Mayer-Opificius 1984: 191; Matthews 1990: 107-108. 

7 Marcus 1991: 555-557; Freydank 1976-80: 455; Matthews 1990: 108 (with regard to 
the fish-garbed figures). 

8 Seidl 1971: 485. 
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stylized tree, and occasionally a rosette is depicted within the disc. 9 These 
modifications support the proposition that already in its initial occurrences 
in the Near East the emblem was associated, among other entities, with sky 
and natural phenomena of a celestial nature, such as rain, and not only with 
the sun. 10 This is a reasonable interpretation if one considers the perpetual 
need for rain in the regions of Northern Mesopotamia, South-East Anato¬ 
lia, Syria, Lebanon and Israel/Palestine, in contrast to Egypt and Southern 
Mesopotamia. 11 Such a meaning for the winged disc in Near Eastern ico¬ 
nography thus exemplifies a case in which the original meaning of a bor¬ 
rowed symbol was extended in order to match specific conditions as, for 
example, natural environment. The adaptation of the winged disc into the 
imagery of Syria and the Levant testifies to wide-range connections 
stimulated by specific political circumstances, while the modification of 
the original meaning of the symbol mirrors regional particularity. 

It has been argued that the relatively frequent representation of the 
winged disc on Syrian royal seals indicates that it also served as a royal 
emblem. It has been further suggested that such symbolism reflected 
Egyptian inspiration, which was emulated by Syrian imagery. 12 Indeed, in 
Egypt the emblem was charged, in addition to its divine symbolism, with a 
royal connotation, as suggested by the use of the winged sun disc among 
the emblems representing Ra, the sun god of Heliopolis, of whom the 
Egyptian king was regarded as a son. 13 Thus, the Egyptian king or kingship 
could have been represented or referred to at times by the winged disc. 
However, the role of the emblem in Near Eastern imagery was different, as 
hinted at by its multi-faceted meaning. Because of its multivalent character 
the winged disc was a most suitable symbol for several divine images, each 
representing a specific deity. This may account for the repeated occur¬ 
rences of the motif on various royal seals representing a distinct deity wor¬ 
shipped by the ruler who commissioned or owned the seal. Indeed, some 
divine-royal connotation can also be observed with regard to the winged 
disc in Hittite art, where it was used, among other contexts, in the hiero¬ 
glyphic writing of the royal name, referred to as “my sun”. 14 This probable 
divine touch of Hittite regal symbolism ties in, it seems, with other visual 
attestations of the somewhat blurred borders between divinities and royal¬ 
ties in Hittite iconography. 15 As a result of this Hittite trait, divine attribu¬ 
tion was probably ascribed to the figure of the Great King of Hatti sur- 


9 Teissier 1996: 98, 158. 

10 Frankfort 1939: 275-276, 209; Mayer-Opificius 1984: 191-192; Teissier 1996: 101. 

11 Frankfort 1939: 212. 

12 Teissier 1996: 101. 

13 Wilkinson 1994: 213. 

14 Beyer 2001: 342 and bibliography therein. 

15 Cf. the ‘signe royal’ on the conical tiara of Puduhepa on the Fraktin rock relief (Alex¬ 
ander 1977: 199-200, 205), and the parallelism between the figure of the king appear¬ 
ing as a mountain god with that of the queen (Borker-Klahn 1996: 49-50). 
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mounted by a winged disc, as articulated in the Late Bronze glyptic of the 
Hittite protectorates in Syria, namely on seals found at Ugarit, Carchemish 
and Emar. 16 Although the term d UTlF ( samsi ) “my sun” was also employed 
as an epithet by Mesopotamian kings such as Sulgi and Hammurapi, 17 gen¬ 
eral, clear-cut evidence of the winged disc representing royalties in Meso¬ 
potamia cannot be established. 

It seems, therefore, that another distinction between the Egyptian 
winged sun and the Asiatic winged disc can be drawn, namely the lack of 
royal symbolism in the latter. This is corroborated by the reluctance of 
ancient Near Eastern visual art throughout its history in granting an earthy 
ruler an unclouded divine image or attribution. 18 This contrasts with writ¬ 
ten sources, mainly Mesopotamian, in which kings were sometimes given 
divine signifiers, 19 and it illuminates a divergence in pictorial and written 
traditions. The bursting, revolutionary Old Akkadian image of the deified 
king epitomized by the Naram-Sin stele was continued only to a limited 
extent in the Neo-Sumerian period and was followed with at least ambigu¬ 
ity and reluctance in later Mesopotamian imagery. 20 A similar attitude can 
be observed with regard to Syrian, Anatolian, and Levantine iconography. 
The visual history and modification in meaning of the originally Egyptian 
images of the sphinx and the suckling cow in the art of these regions may 
serve as an example: whereas these motifs signify royalty in Egyptian im¬ 
agery, they were probably deprived of any regal association in western 
Asiatic imagery and became emblems of supernatural protection or bless¬ 
ing and symbols of divinities. 21 


16 Parayre 1987: 327-329; Beyer 2001: 341-342. 

17 Dailey 1986: 98. 

18 Mayer-Opificius 1984: 190. 

19 E.g. the divine origin or parenthood attributed to Sulgi (Klein 1987), or the radiant 
melammu used for both deities and kings (CAD 10, melammu, 10-11). 

20 See the selective use of divine features in royal imagery of Sargonic and Ur III periods 
and their disappearance during the first dynasty of Babylon, Hallo 1983: 6; 1988: 59- 
63. For the seated image of Gudea functioning as cultic object, see Winter 1992: 29. 
The notion postulated by Matthews (1990: 109), that the revival of the winged disc in 
Middle Assyrian glyptic is taken by the Assyrians from Hittite iconography for con¬ 
veying royal connotations, needs more solid evidence. 

21 For the sphinx, see Canby 1975: 234. The suckling-cow was regarded among the 
Egyptian motifs, which entered Syrian imagery through twelfth-dynasty royal Egyptian 
artifacts found at Byblos (Barnett 1957: 143-145). However, in the Syrian representa¬ 
tions the suckling cow feeds its young and not a human being as is shown in the Egyp¬ 
tian prototype. The appearance of a suckling animal as an isolated symbolic-group al¬ 
ready in the late fourth millennium in western Asiatic imagery (van Buren 1945: 87; 
Keel 1980: figs. 51-54) without royal association stresses its benevolent symbolic na¬ 
ture (rather than its regal symbolism as suggested by Parpola 1997: xxxvi-xl). The use 
of the motif as a divine mount on the Aramaic cylinder seal of Tmr (Oman 1993: 63) 
emphasizes its role as a divine emblem in first millennium glyptic. 
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Fig. 1 The Broken Obelisk (British Museum, London, WA 118898) [after Borker-Klahn 
1982: no. 131]. 

The winged disc in first millennium Assyrian art 

The first occurrence of the winged disc in monumental Assyrian art is 
probably on the Broken Obelisk (fig. 1), which was found in the vicinity of 
the Istar temple at Nineveh and is attributed to the reign of Assur-bel-kala 
(1073-1056). 22 A prominent typically Assyrian modification of the symbol 
is already apparent here in the combination of anthropomorphic compo¬ 
nents within the emblem: the addition of the divine arms presenting a bow 
and arrows to the king. A later version of the anthropomorphisized winged 
disc is depicted on the glazed tile of Tukulti-Ninurta II (890-884), in which 
a shooting feather-tailed deity is placed in the center of the emblem (jig. 
2). 23 The portrayal of the deity holding weapons on these two monuments 
is an additional and significant alteration of the winged disc, since it her¬ 
alds another typically Neo-Assyrian trait: the warrior aspect attributed to 
the emblem, which hints at the belligerent nature of the deity it signified. 
The positioning of the armed and winged god above the royal chariot on 
the above mentioned glazed tile strengthens the military aspect of the deity. 
The scene predates similar representations on the wall reliefs of Ashur- 
nasirpal in the North-West palace at Nimrud, on which the emblem hovers 
above the heroic king. 24 Although the anthropomorphisized winged disc is 


22 Moortgat 1969: 122, pi. 250; Borker-Klahn 1982: 178, no. 131. 

23 Andrae 1925: 27, pi. 8; Frankfort 1939: 211. Cf. a ninth century (?) cylinder seal de¬ 
picting an encircled shooting deity (Collon 2001: 86, no. 150). 

Layard 1849: pis. 13, 21. 


24 
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Fig. 2 Winged shooting deity on glazed tile of Tukulti Ninurta II (British Museum, 
London, WA 115706) [after Frankfort 1939: fig. 64], 

less frequent in later Assyrian wall reliefs, the symbol retained, at times, its 
bellicose meaning, as demonstrated, for example, by the symbol decorating 
the elliptical draft-pole of the war chariot of Tiglath Pileser III (fig . 3). 25 
An elaboration on the anthropomorphized winged disc is the addition of 
two heads facing the central figure on the wings in the late eighth and sev¬ 
enth century (e.g 15). If indeed these heads “are a later contraction ... 
and represent lesser astral deities,” as suggested by Collon, 26 we are faced 
here with a fusing of several images into one visual icon. 

The two modifications of the winged disc in Neo-Assyrian art may 
serve as an example for illuminating the process of visual borrowing, in 
which a well-known, almost “international” ancient Near Eastern emblem 
is charged with a new and distinct meaning that is adjusted specifically to a 
particular religious and political system. The martial aspect of the Assyrian 
winged disc enables, at least in some cases, its identification with Assur, 
the head of the Assyrian pantheon, who lacked an iconographical history of 
his own 27 and was thus represented by “newly” adopted imagery. The po¬ 
sition of the warrior god represented by the winged disc which accompa¬ 
nies the king at the focal point of the throne room of the North-West Palace 
at Nimrud 28 accords very well with the highest rank of Assur among Assy¬ 
rian deities. It reinforces the identification of the emblem with Assur, head 
of the Assyrian pantheon, as initially postulated by Frankfort. 29 However, 
the identification of the winged disc with Assur encounters difficulties, 
since the symbol is identified with Shamash in texts, as evidenced by the 
stele of Bel-Harran-bel-usur, the stele of Sargon from Larnaka, and Sen¬ 
nacherib’s Bawian and Judi Dagh rock reliefs. 30 No such written confirma- 


25 Barnett & Falkner 1962: pi. 71. 

26 Collon 2001: 80. With this regard see Parpola (1993: 185, note 93) who explains the 
winged disc as a fused icon portraying Assur as a sum total of several divine figures: 
Marduk in the center flanked by Nabu and a female deity. 

27 Lambert 1983. 

28 Winter 1981: 6, 10. 

29 Frankfort 1939: 210-215; Parpola 1993: 185. 

30 Seidl 1989:235. 
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Fig. 3 Winged disc decorating a draft pole on the wall relief of Tiglath Pileser III from 
Nimrud depicting the capture of Astaratu (British Museum, London, WA 118908) 
[after Madhloom 1970: pi. Ill 2], 

tion is known with regard to Assur. Moreover, the disc is sometimes 
adorned with a cross, one of the symbols of Shamash, 31 as exemplified by 
the stele from Nimrud dating to 879. Thus, the identification of the emblem 
with Shamash held by many scholars can be corroborated. 32 

Interpreting the Neo-Assyrian winged disc in two different ways may, 
of course, reflect the limitation of modern scholarship in understanding the 
system of ancient symbols. Alternatively, it may mirror a dualistic inter¬ 
pretation of the emblem in antiquity. A somewhat similar conclusion was 
reached by Lambert, who postulated that the winged disc, when depicted in 
monumental art as a sole emblem with the king, usually represented Assur, 
when appearing in combination with other symbols, mainly on rock reliefs 
and on steles, it stood for the sun deity Shamash. 33 

The possibility that one symbol could signify more than one deity is not 
surprising, when one bears in mind that polytheistic religions considered 
their surroundings as being governed concurrently by several deities. 34 
Thus, it is not improbable that the winged disc usually connected with 
Shamash could, at least in some cases, represent the god Assur. This re¬ 
construction would tie in with the process of promotion and building-up of 
the image of the head of the pantheon revealed in a few first millennium 


31 Calmeyer 1984: 140-141. 

32 Seidl 1971: 484-485; Reade 1977: 38-39; Calmeyer 1984: 140, 144-146; Mayer- 
Opificius 1984: 198-201; Herbordt 1992: 98; Collon 2001: 79. 

33 Lambert 1985: 439 and n. 27. 

34 Singer 1992: 436, 441; Oman 2001a: 25. 
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documents, in which Marduk or Assur figure as a manifestation of a num¬ 
ber of different gods. 35 The same process is also reflected by the fifty di¬ 
vine names with which Marduk is praised in the epilogue of enuma elis, 
lately considered to have been composed in the first millennium. 36 The 
fifty epithets of the head of the Babylonian pantheon represent various 
deities amalgamated into his image, each representing a distinct aspect of 
his persona. Admittedly, the exaltations of Marduk and Assur may have 
been exceptions, given their unique status as head of the pantheon of an 
empire. However, one may conjecture that such a phenomenon was not 
unknown with regard to other deities as well, and that it may have occurred 
in other areas of the ancient Near East during the first half of the first mil¬ 
lennium (see below with regard to Yhwh). Consequently, heads of other 
pantheons may also have encompassed traits of various deities that were 
embedded into their image. 

The winged disc became a most common emblem in various contexts 
on Neo-Assyrian cylinder seals. On a prominent group of cylinder seals, 
the emblem is shown conflated with a stylized tree. These seals are in¬ 
spired by wall reliefs depicting either the Assyrian monarch in front of his 
supreme god represented by this symbol or the emblem flanked by two 
genii. 37 The possibility that they were used by Assyrian officials “to signal 
state office,” as postulated by Winter, 38 supports the interpretation of the 
winged disc on these images as symbolizing Assur, supreme god of mat 
Assur. On another group of Assyrian cylinder seals mainly depicting devo¬ 
tional scenes - exemplified here by the seal of Nabu-sarru-usur {fig. 4) -, 
the winged disc appears without the stylized tree and is usually accompa¬ 
nied by other astral symbols. 39 Since portrayals of worshippers facing an¬ 
thropomorphic deities appear only very rarely on palace reliefs, 40 a refer¬ 
ence to monumental themes cannot be demonstrated with regard to these 
seals. Hence, identifying the emblem as symbolizing Assur is highly im¬ 
probable in this case. 

Lambert’s suggestion regarding the double meaning of the emblem in 
monumental Assyrian art may enhance the understanding of the role of the 
emblem on these two Neo-Assyrian groups of seals. Thus, we may explain 
the representation of the winged disc in combination with a tree on Neo- 
Assyrian seals as signifying Assur, while its appearance without the tree 
but together with other symbols, in particular the star, the moon-crescent or 
the sibitti, may have stood for Shamash (e.g. figs. 5, 6). The identification 


35 Lambert 1975: 197-199. Parpola 1997: xviii-xxi and notes 13, 16. 

36 Abusch 1999: 547. 

37 Winter 2000: 65-68; Moortgat 1940: nos. 673-677. 

38 Winter 2000: 67. 

39 Herbordt 1992: 99. 

40 Oman 2004. 
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Fig. 4 Cylinder seal of Nabu-sarru-usur 
(Ashmolean Museum, Oxford, 
1922.61) [after Seidl 2000: 103, 

fig. 10]. 


Fig. 5 Winged disc and astral symbols on 
a seventh century Neo-Assyrian 
cylinder seal depicting the adora¬ 
tion of divine images (Israel Mu¬ 
seum, IAA 65-222) [drawing P. 
Arad, Jerusalem], 


of the emblem with the sun deity is also plausible in some cases, in which 
the emblem appears in conjunction with specific features, e.g., when it is 
supported by the scorpion-man, girtablullu (fig. 7), and the bull-man, 
kusarikku (fig. 8 ), fantastic creatures associated with Shamash in earlier 
Mesopotamian imagery, 41 or when the emblem surmounts a horse, which is 
associated with Shamash on the Maltai rock relief 42 (figs. 10, 11). 
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Fig. 6 Winged disc and astral symbols on 
seventh century Neo-Assyrian cylin¬ 
der seal depicting the adoration of 
divine symbols (Israel Museum, IAA 
65-255) [drawing P. Arad, Jerusa¬ 
lem], 


Winged disc supported by scor¬ 
pion-man on a Neo-Assyrian cyl¬ 
inder seal (Staatliche Museen, Ber¬ 
lin, VA 508) [after Winter 1983: 
fig. 501], 


41 Wiggermann 1994: 226; Moortgat 1940: nos. 598, 599; Herbordt 1992: pi. 13:1-8; 
Collon 2001: nos. 207-211. 

Boehmer 1975: 52; see also Herbordt 1992: 227, no. 87 (a seventh century impression 
depicting a girtablullu and an equid). 


42 
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Fig. 8 Winged disc supported by two bull- 
men on a stamp seal impression from 
Larsa (Yale Babylonian Collection, 
Yale) [after Herbordt 1992: pi. 
13:3], 


Fig. 9 Winged disc supported by two bull- 
men on a seventh century stamp 
seal (Israel Museum, 90.24.25) 
[drawing P. Arad, Jerusalem], 


Nonetheless, a clear-cut definition of the deity referred to by the winged 
disc on the devotional seals is not always possible, as demonstrated by two 
seals belonging to eunuchs. Although a stylized tree does appear on the 
seal of Assur-bellu-usur 43 and might be an allusion to Assur, it is not 
physically attached to the winged disc. Thus, a direct reference to Assur 
cannot be established. On the above mentioned seal of Nabu-sarru-usur 
(fig. 4), the winged disc appears without the stylized tree, thus purportedly 
signifying Shamash. With regard to both examples, however, one may 
question whether a pictorial theme omitting Assur would indeed befit the 




Fig. 10 Winged disc above a winged horse 
(?) on a cylinder seal impression 
from Nineveh (British Museum, 
London, Nineveh 87) [after Herbordt 
1992: pi. 4:1], 


Fig. 11 Anthropomorphic winged deity 
on a horse depicted on a Neo- 
Assyrian cylinder seal (Depart¬ 
ment of Biblical Studies, Univer¬ 
sity of Fribourg) [after Schroer 
1987: fig. 107], 


43 


Buchanan 1966: no. 633; Winter 2000: 71. 
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Fig. 12 Neo-Babylonian pyramidal seal from Ein-Gedi (The Institute of Archaeology, The 
Hebrew University, Jerusalem) [after Keel & Kiichler 1982: fig. 306], 

decorum of a high Assyrian official. As a result I am inclined to see at 
times a deliberate ambiguity that enabled the emblem to allude to both 
Assur and Shamash. 44 

The winged disc in Babylonian imagery 

As mentioned above, the south Mesopotamian emblem of the sun deity was 
the wingless disc filled with a four-pointed star combined with four groups 
of rays. Developed in the Ur III period, the emblem is well attested in the 
imagery of the Old Babylonian period, on Middle Babylonian kudurrus 45 
and continues into first millennium Babylonia as, for example, on the Sip- 
par tablet, where old visual traditions are mingled with a new composition 
and set-up. 46 Because the winged disc is not a traditional Babylonian em¬ 
blem and because its Assyrian associations were presumably well estab¬ 
lished in first millennium Mesopotamian art, one wonders how to interpret 
the role and meaning of the symbol in Neo-Babylonian iconography. 
Though not common, the winged disc is represented on Neo-Babylonian 
early-cut-style cylinder seals dating to the ninth and eighth centuries, 47 
which imitate the above mentioned Assyrian seals that conflate the winged 
disc with a stylized tree. Since these Babylonian seals mirror contemporary 
Assyrian ones, which reflect themes rendered in monumental art, they 
should be regarded as a second-in-line group of objects referring to the 
motif represented on ninth century reliefs. Consequently, a modification of 
their original meaning is conceivable. 48 I assume that, especially in Baby¬ 
lonian imagery, the winged disc would receive a modified meaning and 
would signal a deity other than Assur. The reluctance in accepting the 


44 Cf. Oman 2001a: 24-25. 

45 Collon 1986: 48; Seidl 1989: 98-100. 

46 Seidl 2001. 

47 Porada 1948: 88, nos. 726-731; Moortgat 1940: nos. 632, 634; Wittmann 1992: 223, 
nos. 152-157. 

MacGinnis 1995: 174. 


48 
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Fig. 13a-c Neo-Babylonian conoid seal (Israel Museum, IAA 65-340) [drawing P. Arad, 
Jerusalem], 

winged disc into Babylonian glyptic is perhaps manifest in some Assyri- 
anizing Babylonian cylinder seals that depict the typical Babylonian ro- 
sette-tree flanked by apkallus, but do not display the winged disc. 49 

Albeit not frequently, the winged disc is also depicted on Babylonian 
stamp seals dating mainly to the sixth and fifth centuries after the fall of 
Assyria and thus a reference to Assur is even less conceivable. Interpreting 
the winged disc on these seals as Shamash, however, is problematic, too, 
since Shamash is traditionally represented by the wingless disc in Babylo¬ 
nia. As mentioned, it seems that only in instances in which the emblem 
appears supported by two bull-men, kusarikkus , or animal-shaped girtab- 
lullus, a reference to Shamash can be sustained (e.g. figs. 7-9). On some 
seals the symbol surmounts the most popular Neo-Babylonian divine em¬ 
blems: the marru, the triangular-headed spade and the wedge, symbolizing 
Marduk and his son Nabu. 50 On an imported Neo-Babylonian schematized 
stamp seal found at Samaria, the emblem hovers above the marru of Mar¬ 
duk and the dog of Gula. 51 An association of the winged disc with Assur on 
these Neo-Babylonian seals representing Marduk is unlikely and, since 
reference to Samash cannot be sustained, one is inclined to see in the 
winged disc on such seals either Marduk or another deity, or else to under¬ 
stand it as a general mark of divinity. Either way, the of meaning of the 
winged disc is again modified. 52 

Another kind of iconographic transformation reflecting not only an al¬ 
teration of content, but also one of form, can be observed with regard to 
the manifestation in Neo-Babylonian glyptic of the Assyrian motif of the 
winged disc conflated with a tree. A conoid stamp seal found in the merkes 


49 Wittmann 1992: nos. 114-118; Collon2001: 84-85, nos. 179-181. 

50 Jakob-Rost 1997: nos. 242, 245 (from the vicinity of El Hiba); Buchanan & Moorey 
1988: no. 380. 

51 Crowfoot et al. 1957: 87, pi. 15:19. 

52 For this matter see also a rare depiction of a winged disc on a Neo-Babylonian impres¬ 
sion of a cylinder seal, Baker & Wunsch 2001: 205, fig 4, 209. 
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Fig. 14a-b Neo-Babylonian pyramidal seal (Israel Museum, IAA 65-365) [drawing P. 
Arad, Jerusalem], 


of Babylon depicts a winged disc above a small, bush-like plant that is 
composed of a globular stem from which three branches grow. 53 A varia¬ 
tion of this Neo-Babylonian theme is found on an pyramidal cut-style seal 
imported to Ein-Gedi in the Judean Desert; it depicts a worshipper in front 
of a winged disc, below which there is a more schematic version of the 
bush-like plant with five branches (fig. 12). 54 This small plant was a com¬ 
mon motif on Neo-Babylonian stamp seals (see fig. 9), as shown by Pora- 
da, who called it the “cactus-like” plant. 55 The compositional resemblance 
between the Assyrian winged-disc-and-tree and this Babylonian represen¬ 
tation - in particular the fact that in both cases the element below the 
winged disc is a floral motif - may suggest that some correspondence ex¬ 
isted between the two themes. It may be postulated that the role of the 
“cactus-like bush” on Babylonian seals parallels that of the tree on Assy¬ 
rian seals. The existence of Babylonian seals on which the “bush-plant” 
resembles a tree (figs. 13a, 14a), 56 may offer additional support to the 
above suggestion. Bearing in mind that the Assyrian tree commonly dis¬ 
played traits typical of date palms, 57 it may be argued that the “cactus-like” 
plant is to be understood as the small offshoot of the date palm that grows 
around the trunk of the tree. One method of reproducing the date palm is 
by removing and replanting its offshoot; herein lies the symbolic value of 
the design, which probably conveyed some aspect of fertility, as is the 


53 Jakob-Rost 1997: no. 190. 

54 Mazar & Dunayevsky 1967: 139, pi. 31:2; cf. Buchanan & Moorey 1988: no. 396. 

55 Porada 1948: 94. See Collon 2001: 12, for additional examples. 

56 Compare a similar tree with no winged disc: Jakob-Rost 1997: nos. 278, 279 (Baby¬ 
lon); Buchanan & Moorey 1988: no. 390. A variant of the ‘offshoot plant’, articulated 
as a tree, is depicted on cylinder seals found at Tell es-Sa'idiyeh and Tell el-'Umeiri in 
Jordan, and on an unpublished cylinder seal found in an Iron Age tomb at Jerusalem. 
These three seals may represent a distinct local workshop, inspired by Babylonian 
glyptic, located in the vicinity of the Jordan Valley (Oman 1997: nos. 126, 127 and il¬ 
lustration no. 47). 

57 Porter 1993. 
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Assyrian tree. Such an interpretation would fit the meaning of Akkadian 
libbi gisimmari, liblibbu or libbu , “the offshoot of the palm”, and also ac¬ 
cords well with the figurative meaning of liblibbu , “human offspring” or 
“descendant,” mainly referring to royal genealogy. 58 The symbolic value of 
the liblibbu or libbu is reflected by the object identified with the libbu , 
sometimes decorated with floral motifs, which is held by the king per¬ 
forming the Babylonian appa labanu gesture, a gesture adopted by Assy¬ 
rian kings from the reign of Sennacherib onward. 59 The combination of the 
winged disc with a different, though related, palm motif on Babylonian 
stamp seals demonstrates the transmission of a symbol through emulation, 
yet with modifications determined by particularity. The late Neo- 
Babylonian seal cutter imitated the group of symbols used to represent the 
head of the Assyrian pantheon, which had become so common in Neo- 
Assyrian art. While transforming the Assyrian stylized palm tree into the 
Babylonian offspring of the palm, he probably also gave a new interpreta¬ 
tion to the winged disc, the exact meaning of which yet eludes us. 

In contrast to the ninth and eighth century cylinder seals, it is the tradi¬ 
tional wingless sun disc that is represented in monumental Babylonian art 
as, for example, on kudurrus. The winged disc is portrayed only on two 
Neo-Babylonian monuments attributed to Nabonidus: on a stele housed in 
the British Museum and on a rock relief near Sela' (in the vicinity of Petra 
in Jordan), which has recently been identified. 60 Although these renderings 
of the winged disc are unique to Nabonidus, it should be noted that Baby¬ 
lonian appropriation of Assyrian themes took place already during the 
reign of Nebuchadnezzar II, as evidenced by two rock reliefs from Wadi 
Byrsa in Syria, on which the Babylonian king is depicted combating a lion 
and standing next to a large tree. 61 It is more than reasonable to assume that 
official Babylonian imagery could use these highly esteemed and prestig¬ 
ious themes conveying power only after the fall of Assyria. And it is per¬ 
haps not a mere coincidence that such “new” Babylonian themes were 
found outside Babylonia proper. Even if Nabonidus’ introduction of the 
winged disc continued a process of iconographic borrowing initiated by 
Nebuchadnezzar II, it nonetheless also accords with his introduction of 
other “revolutionary” visual features, of which he was accused in the Verse 
Account. 62 


58 The term also refers to the bud, leaf, or trunk of a palm tree: CAD 9, libbu (7), 175, 
liblibbu, 79-180. 

59 Magen 1986: 62; see, however, Brinkman & Dailey 1988: 95-97. 

60 Borker-Klahn 1982: no. 266; Dailey & Goguel 1997; Raz & Uchitel 2001: 35. 

61 Borker-Klahn 1982: nos. 259, 260 and perhaps no. 268 
Lee 1993: 131. 
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Fig. 15 Winged moon god on cylinder seal of brkhdd (Harriet Otis Cruft Fund, 34.208) 
[drawing N. Zeevi, Jerusalem; courtesy of the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston], 

Probably inspired by the imagery used by Nabonidus, later depictions of 
the winged disc appear on fifth century monuments found at or attributed 
to Taima in northwest Arabia. A stele with an Aramaic inscription in the 
Louvre and a cubic stone pedestal found at Taima bear depictions of the 
winged disc that are similar to the typical representations in ancient Near 
Eastern art: astral symbols accompanying a devotional scene . 63 Based on 
the inscription of the Louvre stele, Dailey suggested identifying the winged 
disc on these monuments as representing the god Salmu, who is mentioned 
in the text as a deity installed in Taima . 64 This identification seemingly 
exemplifies another shift in meaning of the emblem that occurred in the 
process of transforming the visual theme of the Nabonidus monuments and 
adapting them to the fifth century iconography of Taima . 65 If there was a 
correspondence between text and image on the two Taima monuments, it 
would perhaps, however, be preferable to identify Salmu, the main pro¬ 
tagonist in the text, with the central element depicted on the two monu¬ 
ments: the bull , 66 despite the fact that there are no cuneiform attestations 
extant for associating Salmu with a bull . 67 


63 Borker-Klahn 1982: no. 265. Bawden, Edens & Miller 1980: 83-84, pi. 69. The figura¬ 
tive part of the Fouvre stele is arranged in two registers on the narrow side of the 
monument. When compared with the representation on the stone pedestal-cube, it be¬ 
comes evident that a similar composition of a priest in front of a bull’s head (with the 
addition of a “royal” figure on the Fouvre stele) is portrayed on both monuments. 

64 Dailey 1986: 85-86. 

65 The god Salmu appears as the main divine protagonist in a second Aramaic inscription 
from Taima, on which a winged disc and other astral emblems are part of a representa¬ 
tion of which only the upper part survived (Bawden, Edens & Miller 1980: 84. For a 
photograph see Abu Duruk 1995: 72). 

66 Cf. Knauf 1990: 212, n. 49. 

67 Dailey 1986: 88. 
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Fig. 16 Winged moon god on a non- 
perforated scaraboid of km[s..] 
(Pierpont Morgan Library, New 
York, University of Columbia 
Collection no. 51) [drawing N. 
Zeevi, Jerusalem, after Oman 
1997: no. 219], 


Fig. 17 Conoid seal found by chance on 
Mount Carmel (found by M. 
Kaplan, Haifa) [drawing N. 
Zeevi, Jerusalem; courtesy of A. 
Mazar, Jerusalem], 


The possibility that the winged disc symbolizes two or more deities 68 is 
further demonstrated by the cylinder seal of brkhdd ( fig. 15) and a Moabite 
scaraboid (fig. 16 ); 69 they depict a winged god standing within a disc that 
surmounts a stylized tree. The composition as well as the details of these 
seal images - the deity’s feathered tail, the two smaller gods seen on the 
wings and the bucket-holding fish -apkallu - clearly imitate the image of 
Assur on Assyrian palatial decoration and on cylinder seals inspired by the 
latter. Yet, it is neither Assur nor Shamash who is being represented here, 
but rather the moon god Sin, as indicated by the crescent. The assimilation 
of the image of Sin with that of Assur can be further exemplified by late 
eighth and seventh century Assyro-Babylonian cylinder seals, on which the 
disc consists of a globe in a crescent, 70 and by a seventh century stamp 
seal, on which the iconography of Assur is mirrored by the flanking ap- 
kallus (e.g .fig. 17). 


68 Cf. Stone 1993: 87. 

69 Both seals are non-provenanced. The cylinder seal of brkhdd is pinkish chalcedony (h. 
2 cm). The Moabite seal is also made of chalcedony (h. 1.2 cm; 1. 2.6 cm; w. 1.9 cm), 
Oman 1997: no. 219 (Columbia University, New York, no. 51, kept in the Pierpont- 
Morgan library). The seal is inscribed with a private name, of which lamed, kaf and 
mem have survived; they are probably part of the theophoric component kms pointing 
to its Moabite origin (cf. Avigad & Sass 1997: 407). Another local version of the 
winged-disc-and-crescent above a stylized tree is shown on a non-inscribed seal found 
at Shechem (Keel & Uehlinger 1998: 257, fig. 258b). 

70 Collon 2001: 80, 92 (no. 157); see also 181 (no. 361) for Sin within its crescent above 
a tree. See Parpola 1993: 176, note 66 and 184, note 89. 
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Fig. 18 Winged crescent with disc above storm deity on a 
relief from the vicinity of Tell Barsip [drawing U. 
Zurkinden, Fribourg, after Bunnens 2001: 67, fig. 3). 

The insertion of lunar symbolism in depictions 
of the winged disc is further exemplified on North 
Syrian monuments from Til Barsip (fig. 18), 
Sakqagozii (fig. 19), Korkun and Kurtul. 71 Similar 
winged disc-and-moon-crescents appear on a 
bronze helmet from Zincirli (fig. 20) and on an 
ivory plaque attributed to Toprakkale. 72 The 
winged moon crescent depicted on the Korkun, 
Kurtul and Til Barsip steles hovers above a storm 
deity sometimes carrying an axe and a thunder-bolt 
and mounted on a bull, his sacred beast. Not only 
do the wings depicted on these steles play a role in 
representing lunar symbolism, but this doubly 
fused emblem refers here to a third divine entity: 
that of the storm god. The amalgamation of the sun 
and moon symbols into one icon is apparent in 
earlier Mesopotamian art, namely in representa¬ 
tions dating to the Ur III period, in which the 
rayed, quadrupartite disc representing Shamash is 
inscribed with a crescent moon. 73 The depiction of 
this sun-and-moon emblem linked with various 
deities - and not specifically with the images of the 
sun and moon gods - is well attested in second millennium imagery by 
sealings from Kultepe-Kanish and by the basalt sculpture of the storm de¬ 
ity found at Hazor. 74 Although the earlier (wingless) disc-and-crescent 
emblem was sometimes used in such first millennium emblematic combi¬ 
nations as, e.g., on a stele found at Amrit in Lebanon and on an Egypti- 
anizing Levantine stele from Tell Defenneh in Egypt, it is usually the 
winged disc that is shown with the crescent moon on first millennium rep¬ 
resentations. 75 This accords with the increasing popularity of the crescent 
moon in those times. 


71 Parayre 1987: 333, 335-336, pi. Ill: 5, 6-8, 10-12, 14; Orthmann 1971: pis. 38:e f, 49:a, 
50:c, 53:c e. For the new stele from Til Barsip (Bunnens 2001: 67-68), see fig. 18 here. 

72 Von Luschan 1943: 75, pi. 40:a, b; Barnett 1957: 228, pi. cxxv (v 12). 

73 Seidl 1989: 99; Collon 1986: 48. 

74 Ozgup 1965: 74, pi. 24:71; Oman 2001a: 17-18. 

75 Amiet 1983: 222-223; Bossert 1951: 74, no. 960. However, on both the Amrit and the 
Defenneh steles, on which a lion-mounted male deity is shown, a winged disc is de¬ 
picted above the disc-and-the-crescent. 
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Fig. 19 Winged crescent with rosette on a relief from Sakpagozii (The Museum of Anato¬ 
lian Civilizations, Ankara, 1807) [after Madhloom 1970: pi. XLIV: 6]. 

On the Sakpagozii reliefs (fig. 19), another element is added to the 
winged emblem: a rosette shown within the central boss above the crescent 
turns it into a tripartite symbol composed of wings, a central rosette and a 
crescent moon. These three components are fused into one icon depicted 
above a stylized tree that is flanked by two Assyrianizing human apkallus. 
A rosette depicted within the central boss of the winged disc was one of 
the modifications of the Egyptian emblem already in its initial employment 
in Syrian art of the early second millennium, as mentioned above. The 
rosette embedded within the disc is documented on other first millennium 
representations as, for example, on a stele from Malatya, on which a 
winged rosette hovers above a seated goddess, probably Kubaba, who 



Fig. 20a-b Winged crescent with disc on a bronze helmet from Zincirli [after von 
Luschan 1943: 75, fig. 85], 
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Fig. 21 Winged rosette hovering above Kubaba and a storm god on a stele from Malatya 

(The Museum of Anatolian Civilizations, Ankara, 10304) [after Winter 1983: fig. 

6 ], 

faces a storm god (fig. 21 ). 76 In this case, an association with solar sym¬ 
bolism is not likely. A winged rosette is shown above an enthroned female 
on a stele from Hilani I at Zincirli, whose plausible use as a grave stone 
makes allusions to solar symbolism somewhat doubtful. 77 Although the 
Hittite winged disc, which was also adorned with a rosette, probably 
served as an inspiration for the first millennium North Syrian images, the 
Hittite emblem was not exclusively used for solar symbolism. 78 Since the 
rosette is associated with fertility goddesses and with specific goddesses 
such as Ishtar or Kubaba, 79 its appearance within the winged disc may hint 
at gender-oriented symbolism and signify a female deity. It should be 
stressed that the insertion of a rosette within a winged disc representing a 
male deity, as exemplified on an orthostat of Bar-rakib from Zincirli (fig. 


76 Orthmann 1971: pi. 42:f. 

77 Bonatz 2000: 191-192. The woman can be identified as a royal figure by the cup and 
the lotus flower she carries (Ziffer 2001: 43). 

78 Gonnet-Bagana 1967: 190-192, 194. 

79 Winter 1976: 46. For earlier depictions of the rosette in association with female figures 
see van Buren 1939 and Porada 1977. See also the rosettes that that fill the vacant areas 
on the Megiddo ivory, alluding probably to the figure of Shaushka depicted at the cen¬ 
ter of the panel (Alexander 1991: 161). 
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Fig. 22 Bronze forehead horse ornament from Samos (Archaeological Museum of Vathy, 
Samos, A. 1306) [after Dion 1997: fig. 13]. 

26 ),' 80 does not exclude a feminine aspect of the winged rosette, but only 
emphasizes the highly complex character of the winged disc and its multi¬ 
valent nature. A different version of the winged rosette made of only four 
petals combined with thin curved lines is depicted on a ninth century 
bronze horse ornament from Samos, which mentions Hazael, king of Aram, 
in its inscription {fig. 22). 81 The nudity of the figures and the lions accom¬ 
panying them make no specific reference to a solar deity, but rather associ¬ 
ate the emblem with fertility. Given the equestrian nature of the object, a 
bellicose goddess is probably alluded to here. That some of the winged 
discs adorning the Syrian ivory panels from Fort Shalmaneser at Nimrud 


80 Probably representing rkb 7 (Yadin 1970: 206, 210, figs. 4, 7, see below). 

81 Parayre 1989. 
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Fig. 23 Wall relief from Tell Halaf (Tell Halaf Museum, Berlin) [after Seidl 2001: 125, 
fig- 2], 

(room SW 7) represent female deities, 82 strengthens the possibility that the 
symbol transcended gender boundaries and could have referred to both 
male and female deities. 83 Depictions of nude goddesses identified with 
Shaushka surmounted by a winged disc on earlier Syro-Anatolian arti¬ 
facts 84 corroborate the idea that the symbol could refer to a female deity as 
well and may have been understood as a general sign of divinity. 

The winged disc in first millennium Syrian art 

The suggestion that the winged disc could have stood for various deities, 
yet was also used as a general mark of divinity, in this dual purpose con¬ 
tinuing second millennium traditions, does not exclude the possibility that 
solar symbolism was at times still intended. A connection with Shamash is, 
for example, more than probable on a ninth century relief from Tell Halaf 
depicting two bull-men supporting a winged disc (fig. 23 ). 85 The same in¬ 
terpretation was suggested above with regard to similar images on seals. 86 
Representations of bull-men supporting celestial bodies appear in Hittite 
art, and when one considers the location of Tell Halaf, it is probable that 


82 Winter 1976: 47-49. 

83 Compare the winged disc surmounting the goddess carrying a mirror on a stele from 
Birefik, Orthmann 1971: pi. 5: c. 

84 For a terracotta plaque from Alalakh and a serpentine mould allegedly from Kultepe see 
Alexander 1991: 168-169, fig. 4; van Loon 1985: 5, 38, pi. Hid. 

85 Orthmann 1971: pis. 10; g, 12: b. 

86 The composition of the relief - depicting a stool below the winged disc - conveys a 
continuation of Mittannian and Middle Assyrian representations (Seidl 2001: 123-124). 



Fig. 24 Orthostat of Kilamuwa from Zincirli (Staatliche Museen, Berlin VA S 6579) 
[after Bossert 1951: 256, fig. 887], 



Fig. 25 Orthostat of Barrakib from Zincirli (Staatliche Museen, Berlin, VA) [after Ency¬ 
clopedia Biblica, 8, Jerusalem, 1982, col. 319]. 
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Fig. 26 Divine symbols on orthostat of Barrakib from Zincirli (Archaeological Museums, 
Istanbul, 7697) [after Yadin 1970: 206, fig. 4]. 

Hittite solar symbolism is reflected here as well. 87 Furthermore, an earlier 
solar symbolism of the winged disc in Syria is attested, as mentioned 
above, by the emblem surmounting the figure wearing a long mantle and 
holding a lituus in Late Bronze glyptic of Emar, Carchemish and Ugarit. 88 

Flowever, the frequent combination of the winged disc with various 
emblems or images such as the crescent moon, the rosette, a storm deity or 
a nude goddess - images that represent major deities - implies that the 
winged disc sometimes signified deities other than the sun god. It may well 
be argued that because the winged disc representing the sun god had great 
“prestige,” wings were added to other symbols, such as the rosette or the 
crescent moon, which “traditionally” were not depicted with wings. This 
addition was intended to elevate the deities represented by these other em¬ 
blems and increase their status and popularity. The fusion of different 
symbols into one emblem may, however, also convey the formation of a 
supreme deity, perhaps that of the head of a pantheon, who could absorb 
features of many other deities, like Assur and Marduk. 

Indeed, a similar explanation can be offered with regard to the role and 
meaning of the winged disc on inscribed royal monuments from Zincirli. 
The three monuments in question - the late ninth century Phoenician stele 
of klmw and two Aramaic monuments of brrkb br pnmw, a contemporary 
of Tiglath-Pileser III - depict the king of Sam’al gesturing toward divine 
emblems (figs. 24-26). s9 The juxtaposition of the king with inanimate di¬ 
vine emblems recalls that of the Assyrian king gesturing toward divine 
symbols on the salam sarrutiya steles and may betray Assyrian inspiration 
on the Zincirli monuments. The different gestures of the Syrian rulers on 
these monuments and the specific royal attributes they carry - a flower and 
a cup - demonstrate, however, that the process of cultural borrowing seen 
here was, at the same time, accompanied by particular modifications ad¬ 
justing to the local set-up of the monuments. The same holds true for the 


87 Van Loon 1985: pis. 27:b (bull-men supporting a crescent on a relief at Yazilikaya), 
42:c (bull-men supporting a winged disc on a bronze amulet from Alaca Hoyiik). 

Beyer 2001: 341-342. 

Tropper 1993: 5, 24-26. 


89 
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Fig. 27 Seal impression of Barrakib from Zincirli (Staatliche Museen, Berlin, VA S 3706) 
[after Yadin 1970: 203, fig. 2], 

selection of emblems that the king of Sam’al faces; they represent a mix¬ 
ture of symbols common in Assyrian imagery (e.g. the homed mitre) with 
local ones (e.g. the homed Janus head or the yoke). 

Comparing the symbols depicted on the monuments with the deities in¬ 
voked in the inscriptions of the steles, Yadin has postulated that Rakib-El, 
the patron god of the ruling dynasty at Zincirli attested only at Sam’al, was 
represented by two emblems displayed on these monuments: the popular 
and most common winged disc and the hitherto unknown emblem of the 
yoke. Yadin corroborated his suggestion with the observation that it was 
these two emblems that were specifically selected for the official seal of 
Barrakib (fig . 27)fi in whose reign Rakib-El gained higher status. 91 

Bearing in mind the recognition of Assyria’s suzerainty by the mlers of 
Sam’al 92 and that the winged disc represented the chief deity of Assyria in 
Assyrian art, it may be suggested that the use of the winged disc as a sym¬ 
bol of the local deity of Zincirli was motivated by the Assyrian model, not 
unlike the composition of these monuments. 93 While the adaptation of the 
winged disc may reflect external inspiration, the ingenious, exclusive use 
of the yoke mirrors local innovation. Rakib-El, the “charioteer of El,” is 
mentioned on most of the inscribed monuments of Zincirli (including those 


90 Yadin 1970: 202-203, 209 (who identifies the winged disc as representing EL); Millard 
1972: 8. See, however, Tropper 1993: 22, who identifies the yoke as the emblem of 
Rakib-El, while maintaining the traditional interpretation of the winged disc as repre¬ 
senting Shamash. 

91 Tropper 1993: 22. 

92 Already during the reign of Kilamuwa in the second half of the ninth century (Kuhrt 
1995: 460-462). 

93 Parayre 1993: 36-37 for the Assyrianized winged discs at Zincirli. See also Yadin 
1970: 211 (and bibliography therein) for interpreting the cult of Sin of Elarran in Zin¬ 
cirli as an outcome of Assyrian influence. 
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with no divine emblems). The appearance of his name following the names 
of Hadad and El in the texts from Zincirli suggests that the three formed a 
triad crew of a divine chariot, of which, as deduced from his name, he was 
the charioteer. 94 Although the name Rakib-El implies that it was El’s vehi¬ 
cle he was driving, other references connecting the sun god with a chariot 
suggest that an allusion to the sun god was also implied. 95 Thus, in Sam’al, 
too, the winged disc as an emblem of the head of the pantheon alluded to 
the sun god, following the Hittite solar symbolism of the winged disc and 
reflecting the probable double meaning of the symbol in Assyria. 

The winged disc in Judah 

The employment of the winged disc in state imagery manifest in both 
monumental and minor art from Zincirli brings to mind the winged disc 
impressed on jar-handles from Judah dating to the latter part of the eighth 
century (fig . 28 ). 96 Although no royal figure or name appears on these im¬ 
pressions, their affiliation with royal state administration is evidenced by 
the very use of the word Imlk , “belonging to the king,“ as well as by their 
distribution in Judah. In this respect, a comparison between the role of Imlk 
impressions and the contemporary use of seals in state administration out¬ 
side Judah is in order. The most plausible candidate for this comparison, 
albeit much more sophisticated, is the so called Assyrian royal stamp 
seal. 97 The fact that the Imlk impressions date to the period of the Assyrian 
conquest may suggest that it was the Assyrian model that stimulated the 
use of seals in the state administration of Judah. Since a similar date is also 
suggested for the brrkb bulla, one may assume that Assyrian stimulation 
was also involved in the phenomenon at Zincirli. 

Bearing this in mind, I would like to reconsider the meaning of the 
winged disc on the Imlk impressions, which is usually interpreted as either 
representing an earthly royalty or an exclusive solar symbol. This under¬ 
standing is based on Egyptian iconography, in which, as mentioned above, 
these two entities are mingled. Since the emblem did not stand for kings in 
contemporary Assyrian and Syrian imagery and was associated with roy¬ 
alty only in earlier Hittite iconography and in some of its Syrian reflec¬ 
tions, it is, however, hard to ascribe such a meaning to the Judahite exam¬ 
ple. Ancient Israelite and Judahite iconography should first of all be ex¬ 
amined by rules applicable to ancient Near Eastern art in general. Only 
after the delineation of similarities with other cultures, can the particularity 
of Israelite and Judahite imagery be studied. An explanation of the winged 


94 Tropper 1993: 20. 

95 Lipinsld 1999: 765; Schroer 1987: 286-293. 

96 Vaughn 1999: 81-82 and bibliography therein. 

97 Millard 1972: 8; Winter 2000: 54-60. 
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Fig. 28 Winged disc on Imlk seal impression from Lachish (Jerusalem, IAA 33.2106) 
[after Keel & Uehlinger 1998: fig. 276b]. 

disc in Judah as a regal symbol contradicts our understanding of the sym¬ 
bol in other contemporary Western Asiatic iconographies. Though royal 
affinities occurred in Egypt, I find it hard to relate such a meaning to the 
eighth century Judahite phenomenon, particularly in light of the close cor¬ 
respondence between the Judahite emblem and that of Zincirli. Stylistic 
similarities are manifest in the upper line and up-curving tips of the winged 
disc. 98 The resemblance between Judahite and Syrian imagery is further 
supported by additional iconographic and stylistic similarities in other 
small finds 99 and may be echoed in the biblical account of the religious 
innovations King Ahaz brought from Damascus (2 Kings 16:10-18). 

Considering the long history of the winged disc in the Levant and west¬ 
ern Asia and its role in contemporary Assyrian and North Syrian imagery, 
it is unlikely that the winged disc on the Imlk impressions signified royalty. 
It should rather be interpreted as a divine emblem employed in official 
glyptic by virtue of the deity it signified. 100 As in Zincirli, it probably rep¬ 
resented a high deity, presumably that of Yhwh, the patron god of the rul¬ 
ing dynasty at Jerusalem. 101 Such a conclusion is suggested by the use of 
the symbol in the state administration centered in Jerusalem and is rein¬ 
forced by contemporary extra-biblical epigraphic evidence testifying to the 
worship of Yhwh as a prominent local deity from the late ninth to the sixth 
century. 102 The interpretation of the winged disc as a divine emblem em- 


98 Parayre 1990: 288-291; 1993: 31; Tushingham 1971: 33. The resemblance of the Juda¬ 
hite winged disc to those from Zincirli is valid only with regard to the Imlk impressions. 
On the other rare occurrences of the emblem in Judah, Egytianized and Phoenician in¬ 
spiration is apparent, e.g. the seal of sbnyw 'bd 'zyw, see Avigad & Sass 1997: 50, no. 
3. Parayre 1990: 35, fig. 23 (see below). 

99 Cf. the resemblance between a crescent moon mounted on a wide pole depicted on a 
bulla from Jerusalem and a crescent-on-a-pole engraved on a gold pendant found at 
Zincirli (Brandi 2000: 64). See also the close affinities in iconography and the type of 
objects manifested by the silver pendant from Miqne and similar ornaments from Zin¬ 
cirli (Oman 2001b: 246-248). 

100 Keel & Uehlinger 1998: 295. 

101 Tushingham 1971: 33, n. 87. 

102 Ahituv 1992: 19-20 (Ketef Hinnom, Jerusalem), 34-52 (Lachish, ostraca nos. 2-6, 9), 
70-72, 74-77 (Arad, ostraca nos. 16, 18, 21, 40), 153-160 (Ajrud, pithoi A, B and wall 
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ployed in royal imagery is corroborated by the near exclusiveness of the 
winged disc for royal usage in Judah, apparent only on a small number of 
Hebrew seals, among which is, not surprisingly, that of a royal official 
sbnyw 'bd ’zyw. m 

To the apparent correspondence between the winged disc of Sam’al and 
and that of Judah in role and style, we should add that both appear in con¬ 
junction with another symbol: a yoke at Zincirli and a four-winged scarab 
in Judah (though not on the same item). The meaning of the four-winged 
scarab in this context is rather complex and is beyond the scope of the 
present contribution. Nevertheless, if the winged disc on Imlk impressions 
is to be understood as a divine emblem, the same should be applicable to 
the winged scarab. 104 As in Zincirli, the use of two divine emblems in royal 
imagery is double-faceted: while the winged disc possibly reflects external 
inspiration in this particular period, the choice of the Egyptianizing winged 
beetle - probably introduced by Phoenician intermediaries - mirrors cul¬ 
tural particularity. 

As for the exclusive Egyptian solar connotation often assigned to the 
Judahite winged disc, 105 it should be stressed that when the symbol was 
employed within eighth century Judahite state administration it was al¬ 
ready one thousand years old, a widely spread ancient Near Eastern em¬ 
blem representing solar as well as other deities. Since the emblem depicted 
on the lmlk)dLV handles is stylistically associated with north Syrian exam¬ 
ples, 106 a direct exclusive Egyptian inspiration cannot be sustained. The 
specific period in which the emblem was appropriated into Judahite im¬ 
agery - at the end of the eighth century when the encounter with the Assy¬ 
rian empire was almost at its peak - also adds weight to a “northern” inspi¬ 
ration. Like the assumed Assyrian influence reflected in the imagery of 
Zincirli, the use of the winged disc on the Imlk impressions may reflect a 
process of cultural emulation reviving an old, highly charged symbol. 107 


plaster), 111-113 (Khirbet el-Qom), 116-117 (cave inscription in the vicinity of Ein 
Gedi), 251, 258 (Mesha Stele), not to mention the frequent theophoric components of 
the elements yhw and yw attested in Hebrew names. 

103 Sass 1993: 238-239. For other examples of the winged disc on inscribed Hebrew seals, 
see Avigad & Sass 1997: nos. 298 ( ’z’ bn hts ), 343 ( qnyw ), 685 {nr’, impressed on a 
Imlk-typQ jar). 

104 See Millard 1972: 6, for a similar understanding of the scarab beetle in the Northern 
Kingdom of Israel, and Taylor (1993: 46) for suggesting that “the emblems are in some 
way alternative expressions of essentialy the same idea.” 

105 Parayre 1990: 293-294; Taylor 1993: 42-58; Keel & Uehlinger 1998: 276. 

106 Contrasting for example the Egyptianized sun symbol depicted on the seal of Ushna 
servant of Ahaz (Avigad & Sass 1997: 51, no. 5). 

107 For depictions of the winged disc on second millennium locally-found Palestinian 
cylinder seals, cf. Beck 1989: 311-313, 316, 318, pis. 319:1,2, 320:1,3 (Hazor); Parker 
1949: nos. 102, 113 (Lachish); Amiet et al. 1996: 20-21, pis. 1:4, 111:4 (Tell el Far'ah). 
For its portrayal on the Taanach cult stand, see Beck 1994: 372. 
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This is not to say, however, that the Judahite emblem did not also con¬ 
tain solar connotations. These can be deduced from its combination with 
the Egyptianizing four-winged beetle, already attested in earlier northern 
Israelite glyptic, which, in turn, is probably related to late eight century 
Nubian amulets. 108 Like in Assyria and Sam’al, the employment of the 
emblem in offical state imagery does not preclude an allusion to solar dei¬ 
ties. Like Assur and Marduk, Yahweh is a supreme deity. In his image, 
characteristics of various deities, including the sun god, are embedded. 109 
These Yahwistic solar affinities are apparent in biblical references - some, 
however, later than the Judahite jar impressions - as, for example, Mai. 
3:20, where a unique reference to the winged disc as a solar emblem is 
implied by the conjunction of “sun,” “righteousness,” and “wings.” 110 

Conclusions 

The proposition that the winged disc stood for various male and female 
deities or represented heads of pantheons, as it was postulated with regard 
to Assyria, Sam’al, and Judah, is corroborated by the fact that in Achae- 
menid art it symbolized Ahura-mazda, the universal, supreme and only god 
of the Achaemenid dynasty. 111 Following earlier Near Eastern traditions, 
the crescent moon appears in conjunction with the winged disc in Achae¬ 
menid imagery and thus emphasizes the multi-faceted aspects of the deity 
it signified. 112 The choice of the winged disc for representing major deities 
in the petty kingdoms of Syria and the Levant during the ninth to sixth 
centuries can be considered an emulation process in which an age-old local 
symbol was revived by the impetus of the Assyrian dominion and hegem¬ 
ony. 113 

Perhaps due to its origin in Egypt, where it signified the sun god, and to 
its celestial role in the ancient Near East, the winged disc is usually placed 
atop all other visual components in the scene. High positioning of an ele¬ 
ment within a given image implies high rank in ancient Near Eastern art. 
Therefore, the winged disc seems a perfect choice for representing major 
deities, who served as heads of pantheons. It may even be postulated that it 
was its position within the image that determined the choice of this symbol 
for representing major deities. The possibility that a visual form and the 
specific manner in which it is rendered could have inspired or contributed 
to the articulation of its function and meaning, and thus to the religious 


108 Taylor 1993: 51 and fig. 6; Keel & Uehlinger 1998: 274 and fig. 258a. 

109 Cross 1997: 50, 72, 147 ff., 156-157 ff.; van der Toom 1999: 916-918; Taylor 1993: 
257-260. 

110 Taylor 1993: 211-216; Niehr 1996: 70; Keel & Uehlinger 1998: 277. 

111 Cool Root 1979: 170, 172,211,214. 

112 Moorey 1978: 148. 

113 Cf. Mazzoni 2000: 49, 50, 53. 
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idea it conveyed, underscores the importance of imagery for our compre¬ 
hension and reconstruction of ancient religious history. If the same visual 
form could have represented several deities, as suggested here, it can be 
proposed that the visual phenomenon of representing several deities by one 
and the same icon may have contributed to - perhaps even catalyzed - first 
millennium theological concepts of fusing several deities into one. 114 The 
probability of such a process in the visual media, which was gradual over 
time and complex, seems to reinforce our understanding of the emergence 
of monotheism as a gradual evolutionary process rather than a revolution¬ 
ary outburst. 


114 


Oman 2001a: 26. 
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The ‘suivant du char royal’: 

A case of interaction between various genres of minor art 


Serena Maria Cecchini 


When asked to offer a contribution to the ‘Studies in Honor of Antonia 
Ciasca’ two years ago, I decided to go ahead with the examination of a 
stamp seal found at Tell Afis in 1995 (pi. XXXI: 1 and fig. 1 ). Results of 
recent years have confirmed without doubt that Tell Afis is ancient Hazrek. 
The item was consigned to the expedition staff by the custodian of the tell, 
who informed us that a farmer had found it during work in the area of the 
Lower Town. 



Fig. 1 Seal from Tell Afis, TA.95.S.1 (Idlib Museum) [drawing Sergio Martelli; courtesy 
of Missione Archeologica Italiana at Tell Afis]. 

The scene depicted on the scaraboid seems to be an unicum , although 
its individual details are well-known elements not only in the figurative 
repertoire of the Near East but also in that of the western Phoenician-Punic 
world. Given the crude carving and the material, which is limestone with 
yellowish-red veins, I believe the scaraboid to be locally manufactured. For 
a study of the object as a whole, you may refer to my paper 2002. Here I 
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would like to draw attention to the small figure on the left. This is clearly a 
worshipper facing a goddess, as shown by the hierarchical difference in 
height. Sort of an incense stand is depicted between the two figures. 

Although the small figure is crudely carved, it is possible to identify it 
with the well-known type of worshipper raising a ram-headed staff in one 
hand and holding a pitcher in the other. It is a man with Egyptianizing 
features, who occurs single or as a pair on various Phoenician and Punic 
stelae, ivories, seals, coins and bronze razors. In 1957, P. Naster named 
this figure on the double shekel of Sidon (pi. XXXL2-3) “suivant du char 
royal” and identified the ram-headed staff as the “Khnum sceptre”. Both 
M. Mallowan and W. Culican agreed with this identification. 1 

The earliest evidence for the worshipper with the ram-headed staff 
comes from the stela called ‘L’hommage au dieu Ef from Ugarit, while the 
latest monument representing this figure is a small Roman altar from Baal¬ 
bek. The question of why this motif was so widespread over both time and 
geographic area - from the thirteenth century BCE to the Roman age and 
from the Levante to Carthage - motivated me to examine more carefully its 
characteristics. 

The motif of the worshipper with the ram-headed staff and the pitcher is 
first documented in the Levant of the thirteenth century BCE. It is depicted 
on the so-called stela of ‘L’hommage au dieu El’ (pi. XXXII:4 and fig. 2 ) 2 , 
the well-known monument found southwest of the Baal temple on the 
acropolis of Ugarit in 1936. On this small stela, two male figures are de¬ 
picted under a winged sun disc. An older person is seated on a throne with 
his feet on a footstool, while a younger, beardless figure on the left appears 
to be performing some ritual act before the seated figure. 

From the very beginning, the identity of the figure on the right has kin¬ 
dled great interest. It depicts, no doubt, a deity, while the figure facing it 
appears perhaps to be a little less interesting. “The beardless figure on the 
left appears to be performing some ritual act before the seated god ... The 
act of worship may be taken to preclude this figure being a representation 
of a god, so that the obvious conclusion is that we have here the king of 
Ugarit. ... The size of the figure may be interpreted as a further indication 
of his royal status: he is approximately the same size as the god opposite, 
indicating something approaching parity of rank ... The king is holding a 
jug in his left hand, presumably with a view of pouring a libation before 
the god, or even filling what looks like the cup the god proffers him. In his 
right hand he holds a staff of some kind, with a twist at its upper end. 
While identification is most uncertain, we may suggest that it is a form of 
the was'-sceptre, symbol of power and authority in Egyptian royal monu- 


1 Mallowan 1966: 506-507, 538, 548, figs. 412, 460, 481; Culican 1968: 62-73, figs. 4, 6, 
pi. II:A, B. Cf. Gubel 1992: 399, fig. 291.f. 

2 Cf Yon 1991: no. 10, pp. 305-307, fig. 16a. 
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Fig. 2 Stela from Ugarit [after Yon 1991: fig. 16a], 

ments.” 3 P. Naster already related this object to the ram-headed staff in the 
Museo di Torino. 4 

M. Yon affirmed that the beardless man is “... inferieur au dieu mais 
cependant important, doit etre un haut (et riche) figure du royaume ... et il 
n’est pas exclu que ce soit le roi lui-meme ... fl porte de la main gauche 
une cruche allongee ... il est moins aisee d’interpreter ce qu’il presente au 
dieu de la main droite: c’est un objet vertical, qui semble se terminer en 
haut par une fete d’animal.” 5 

In 1995, G. Bunnens suggested that the meaning of the scene was re¬ 
lated to the cult of royal ancestors. He thought that we could be dealing 
here with a monument illustrating a funerary rite and, more specifically, 
the cult of a royal ancestor. The young attendant, who is undoubtedly 
younger and in an inferior position in relation to the seated figure, was 
probably the new king offering a liquid, presumably wine, to his deceased 


3 Wyatt 1983: 274-275. 

4 Naster 1957: note 3 and pp. 19-20. 

5 Yon 1991: 307. “Un objet semblable devait etre porte par une representation du roi 
pretre dont un fragment a ete trouve en 1975” (ibid.). M. Yon deals with a terracotta 
fragment, perhaps formerly a stand (1991: fig. 12d), on which, however, the ram’s head 
(if it is, indeed, such) is turned towards the human face, whilst the contrary is always 
seen in all the other items representing this type of sceptre. 
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father 6 7 . G. Bunnens suggested that the staff could be Egyptian in appear¬ 
ance (following E. Porada, who noted that the younger figure before the 
king on the sarcophagus of Ahiram is holding an object similar to an 
Egyptian pesekh , 1 although, in my opinion, a flabellum or ‘fly-whisk’ is 
more probable). The staff “looks very much like one of the instruments 
used in the Egyptian ritual of the opening of the mouth: a ram headed staff. 
Pictorial representations of this staff show striking similarities with the 
staff on the Ugaritic stela ... We may thus wonder whether this monument 
is not depicting precisely the moment when the new king is burying his 
father and performing some sort of ritual of the opening of the mouth be¬ 
fore offering a libation to the late king .” 8 

G. Bunnens was probably correct when he assumed that we could rec¬ 
ognise in the Ugaritic scene the moment in the ritual when the dead Ugari¬ 
tic kings are taken up to a supernatural world, subjected, that is, to some 
form of deification. The connection with the Egyptian implement is note¬ 
worthy, since this item was one of the most important objects used in the 
ritual of the ‘opening of the mouth’, by means of which the deceased and 
his or her funerary status were brought to life. During the New Kingdom, 
this ceremony was codified and the ritual was normally performed by the 
son and heir of the deceased in a final gesture of piety . 9 

Whatever meaning we may wish to ascribe to the scene depicted on the 
small stela from Ugarit, the figure with sceptre and pitcher reveals icono- 
graphic details that would become topical for over a millennium. This figu¬ 
re is almost always depicted wearing a headdress derived from an Egyptian 
crown. He always holds a long-necked pitcher in his left hand, probably 
corresponding to contemporary bronze vases. He always raises a ram¬ 
headed staff, usually in his right hand. The only change is that this latter 
becomes more elaborate over the centuries and receives different attributes 
in different eras (an Isis/Hathor Crown on the Egyptianizing ivories of the 
beginning of the first millennium; sort of an appendage on monuments 
dating to the Persian era or little before). When it made its first appearance 
at Ugarit, it consisted of a simple staff, twisted at the upper end and de¬ 
corated with a simple ram’s head. 

An exception to this scheme is the figure on eleven impressions of a 
cylinder seal from Tell Fakhariyah (Jig . d ). 10 The impressions come from a 
thirteenth century context and are, therefore, approximately contemporary 


6 It is worth remembering that in the Syro-Hittite world kings were sometimes portrayed 
as gods and were probably considered as such (Orthmann 1964: 28 and Ussishkin 1970: 
127). 

7 Porada 1977. 

8 Bunnens 1995: 219. 

9 Cf. the basic edition and translation of the New Kingdom ritual, Otto 1960. 

10 Kantor 1958: 77-79, pi. 73, no. XLIV. 
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Fig. 3 Seal impression from Tell Fakhariyah [after Kantor 1958: pi. 73, no. XLIV], 

with the stela from Ugarit. The figure standing behind a seated figure is a 
bird-headed man. In his right hand he is raising an object still described 
even quite recently as a plant sceptre, 11 although W. Culican recognised it 
as a ram-headed staff already in 1970. In his left, the bird-headed man 
holds a long-necked pitcher. W. Culican “admitted that in a work of such 
minuteness the ram-head on the sceptre is not clear, because it looks gen¬ 
erally birdlike”, but stressed that “what, however, is important is the com¬ 
bination of the animal sceptre and jug, for this, rather than the sceptre 
alone, is what is characteristic of Phoenician liturgy.” 12 

On this seal, which has been on various occasions attributed to a late 
Mitannian or Syrian manufacture, 13 the bird-headed figure acts as an aco¬ 
lyte in a more complex situation than the one on the Ugaritic stela, which 
raises the question of identity and, especially, of the role played by the 
various figures in the entire scene. 

Ram-headed staffs also appear as a single element, sort of a standard, in 
the tradition of religious imagery of the Mesopotamian world. This stan¬ 
dard is always associated with sky gods on the Babylonian kudurrus and 
even earlier on Old Babylonian cylinder seals. 14 According to Culican: “as 
far as the existing evidence goes, the ram-headed staff first appears in 
Syro-Mesopotamian contexts and its placing in the hands of an attendant 
appears peculiar to Syria and Phoenicia.” 15 

When we encounter the figure with ram-headed staff and pitcher on the 
ivories of the first centuries of the first millennium, the ram-headed staff 
has changed. The form with a large neck is more like the Mesopotamian 
standard than the Syrian staff. But it is difficult to discover where the im- 


11 Cornelius 1994: 170, pi. 44.BMle. 

12 Culican 1970: 30. 

13 Kantor 1958: 77-79; Schaeffer-Forrer 1983: 18-21; Matthews 1990: 4 note 14, no. 560: 
‘Syrian Style’. 

14 The first type of U. Seidl’s staff classification is identical to the staff depicted on the 
Ugaritic stela. Later it is depicted, again as a single element, in the Esarhaddon stela at 
Zincirli and in Sennacherib reliefs (Seidl 1989). 

15 Culican 1970: 31. 
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age of this item came from. The motif is shown on a limited series of ivo¬ 
ries carved in different styles. 16 The iconography of the bearer of the ram¬ 
headed staff, however, remains basically the same over the centuries: he 
wears an Egyptianizing dress, mostly the Egyptian Double Crown, but also 
the White Crown or the Atef Crown, and sometimes a provincial interpre¬ 
tation of the original headdresses. In his left hand, he holds a pitcher corre¬ 
sponding to roughly contemporary items. The right arm is raised and holds 
the ram-headed staff. By this time, the Iron Age, he is crowned with an 
Isis/Hathor Crown or with a simple disc. 

The theme of the worshipper or acolyte performing a ritual before, or 
worshipping, a seated deity, does not appear on the ivories. Instead the 
motif of the bearer of the ram-headed staff occurs in two basic designs: the 
first is made up of mirroring figures standing in sort of a naiskos facing a 
central plant; the second is formed by figures walking in a long or short 
procession towards a central element. The two designs are substantially 
different also in style, and further differences in style can be seen within 
each series depicting the same design. 

A group of three plaques reproducing Phoenician naiskoi seems ho¬ 
mogenous both in style and iconography (pi. XXXII: 5-6): 17 under a lintel 
decorated with a frieze of uraei with homed discs surmounted by a sun 
disc, two figures wearing double crowns and false beards are depicted each 
on either side of a sacred tree. Both figures hold a long-necked and ring- 
based pitcher in the left hand (the attendants on the right hold the jugs 
lower, with their arms hanging by their sides) and a ram-headed sceptre 
with Isis/Hathor Crown in the right. The three plaques (all found in room 
SW 11/12 of Fort Shalmaneser, where probably other similar fragmentary 
pieces were preserved), were obviously produced by the same workshop, 
even if they were executed by different hands. Only small details vary: the 
number of the uraei between 12 or 13; the number of leaves crowning the 
palmette trees; the branches are sometimes more curved than others; the 
details of the finely pleated kilt and open skirt are sometimes less carefully 
carved. 

The same theme is depicted in a fairly similar style on another plaque in 
the Ashmolean Museum (pi. XXXII:7)} % but the uraei on the lintel do not 
bear the homed sun disc. The beardless figures wears sort of a cape that is 
draped over both the outer and inner arms (like the Levantine type of gar¬ 
ment). 19 There does not appear to be space for the Isis/Hathor Crown above 


16 Thureau-Dangin 1931: pi. XXXII, 39; Mallowan 1966: 506-507, fig. 481; Mallowan & 
Herrmann 1974: 106-107, pi. XCV:87 (= Mallowan 1966: fig. 412); Barnett 1975: 
Suppl. 22, 28, pi. CXXXV; Winter 1981: 105; Herrmann 1986: 12, nos. 337-341, 346- 
353, 355, 357, 940; Moorey 1969: pi. 17a. 

17 Mallowan 1966: fig. 481; Barnett 1975: Suppl. 22 and 28, pi. CXXXV. 

18 Moorey 1969: pi. 17a. 

19 Cf. Winter 1981: 117. 
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the ram’s head, the pitcher has a lower base and the figure on the right 
seems to be holding an ankh rather than a pitcher. 

A great number of other fragments of plaques with bearers of ram¬ 
headed staffs from room SW 37 of Fort Shalmaneser (Herrmann 1986: 
337-357) are clearly inspired by the same iconographic design (pi. 
XXXIII:8-9). Produced by different workshops, they share - as far as we 
can tell - some features that enable us to assign them to the so-called 
South-Syrian Style or Intermediate Tradition. 

Some of these fragments that are similar in size, design and style proba¬ 
bly belong to the same set, as G. Herrmann proposed. 20 Although each 
plaque depicts one figure only, as usual in the so-called Syrian Style or 
Northern Tradition, the figures were certainly parts of pairs facing a central 
sacred tree. The beardless figures are finely carved. They are dressed in a 
short striped or pleated skirt, under which is a second, longer skirt, and 
they wear a similar version of the Egyptian Double Crown with a ribbon 
down the back. 21 

However, the elongated ‘Phoenician’ proportions with vegetal elements 
could be misleading: on a fragment with a well executed ‘Phoenician’ pal- 
mette, 22 the ram-headed staff is crowned by a disc without horns, and the 
framing is not the Egyptianizing naiskos of the previous plaques (pi. 
XXXIII: 10). Many examples show wide upper frames decorated with rows 
of crosshatched uraei and lower frames decorated with guilloche (like the 
plaques from Room S 10, on which bearded and beardless figures dressed 
in Levantine clothes are grasping the branches of a sacred tree). 23 They 
share this framing with other rather coarsely carved ivories from SW 37. 24 
Some of the latter are similar in size, design and style and probably belong 
to the same set. Only one of these (pi. XXXIII: 11), however, can be related 
with certainty to the theme of the male figure with juglet, even if the jug is 
held in the right hand near a palmette flower instead of in the left, as usual; 
this is probably the result of a desire for symmetry. 

The spreading of the theme in the ivory production of the Intermediate 
Tradition is evidenced by fragments depicting the same motif with varying 
details as, for example, the figure depicted in a plain frame (pi. XXXIII: 12), 
which wears a provincial interpretation of an Egyptian Double Crown with 
a double ribbon down the back. Its garment is the Egyptianizing dress of 
the Levantine repertoire with loose, shawl-like sleeves. 


20 Herrmann 1986: 338-341. 

21 Herrmann 1986: 338-339. 

22 Herrmann 1986: 341. 

23 Herrmann 1992: pis. 22-25, pp. 67-68. 

24 Herrmann 1986: 343, 345, 348. 
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Nor is the young man wearing a triple atef- crown from room SW 7 of 
Fort Shalmaneser (pi. XXXIIL13) ‘Phoenician’. 25 He holds a ram-headed 
sceptre surmounted by a disc without horns in one hand and a jug from 
which a palmette springs (?) in the other. In spite of the nearly correct atef- 
crown, the lower part of the dress is wrongly depicted. The volutes of the 
palmette rising from the vase clearly speak for a different interpretation of 
the scene depicting a man on either side of a sacred tree. 26 

To complete this survey, we must mention a roughly carved fragment 
that is very different from the ‘classic’ ram-headed sceptre and has no 
comparison (pi. XXXIII: 14). It renders the ram’s head without disc and 
above a crescent moon. The crown of the figure (a version of a sun disc 
with a pair of uraei ) protrudes beyond the wide frame, which is decorated 
with a row of incised circles with central dots. 

It is clear that there is not only a chronological difference between the Ug- 
aritic stela and the ivories: the stela represents a scene relating to a ritual 
action, even though it is a rite which brings about a deification, while the 
ivories represent two figures set in a superhuman sphere. An intermediate 
position could possibly be assigned to the scene of another design depicted 
on ivories. A pair of ivories (pi. XXXIV: 15-16) and further fragments (pi. 
XXXV: 17) 21 come from SW 37. The fragments are different in style from 
the pair and probably belong to similar but not identical scenes, in which 
two bearers of ram-headed sceptres head a parade. The best preserved 
fragments, those of the pair, are probably part of one and the same scene, 
in which two parades of divine or deified figures (see the divine crowns) 
move toward the same focal point. The destination of the parade was de¬ 
picted on a separated piece of ivory, now lost, except for a winged uraeus 
at the bottom, which was perhaps part of the central image. 

On one of these (pi. XXXIV: 16), the first figure is beardless, like all the 
male figures in the scene, and wears a provincial version of the atef- crown, 
an Egyptianizing kilt and a long, open, pleated overskirt. He holds a liba¬ 
tion jug and ram-headed staff. The second figure holds the same sceptre, 
but his left hand holds an ankh. The scene on the other fragment (pi. 
XXXIV: 15) is very similar, but the figures are walking towards the right. 
Moreover, the only well preserved disc crowning a ram-headed staff in the 
entire scene is held by the second figure; it is a disc without horns that is 


25 Cf. Mallowan 1966: 506, no. 412; Mallowan & Herrmann 1974: 35 and 38, 106-107, pi. 
XCV:87. 

26 The same different interpretation is probably at the origin of the flower rising from a one 
handled vase in the left hand of the ‘suivant du char royal’ represented on a double she¬ 
kel of Sidon (Hill 1910: 145, pi. XIX:5) and of a flower rising from a jug held by a 
worshipper, or acolyte, depicted on a bronze bowl from Nimrud (Barnett 1935: 201- 
207, figs. 6-7); in the other hand this figure is holding an object similar to a nwb sign. 
Herrmann 1986: 943-945, and probably also 351. 
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surrounded by a circular motif, like that of some of the previously re¬ 
viewed ivories. 

The scene carved on an ivory from Arslan Tash (pi. XXXV: 18) is clearly 
inspired by the same design (two wings can be seen on the left bottom), but 
the parade is reduced, and neither the two human beings nor the rams’ 
heads wear the disc. 28 The left arm with the pitcher is unusually stretched 
out, in contrast to all other know examples (with one exception), in which 
it is seen alongside the body. Because the men lack divine markers, one 
wonders if the original meaning of the scene - whatever it may have been - 
was completely understood. On other ivories from Arslan Tash, however, 
there are different figures depicted in different parades heading toward a 
winged uraeus. 29 

As we have seen, the two designs hardly coincide in style, and even 
within each design there are evident differences. 

Both, G. Herrmann and I. Winter, stressed the non-Phoenician aspect of 
the ivories represented on pi. XXXIV: 15-16, on which the typical style of 
non-Phoenician workshops was wrapped in outwardly Egyptianizing fea¬ 
tures. 30 But, if we consider the two designs depicting the bearers of ram¬ 
headed staffs, we become aware of the anachronism in trying to classify 
the material, dividing it into large stylistic groups (and G. Herrmann al¬ 
ready exposed the problem of attribution during this workshop). We do not 
know, however, whether the chronological factor was important in this 
variety, in typology or in style. 

It is evident that the use of this motif is more limited in the Phoenician 
repertoire in comparison with the various interpretations of the workshops 
producing the so-called South-Syrian Style or Intermediate Tradition. 
However, in none of its representations is the bearer of the ram-headed 
staff ever inlaid or carved in openwork. Besides the scanty variety of 
purely Phoenician pieces, this could mean that the subject had limited dif¬ 
fusion in the Phoenician repertoire over both time and geographic area. 
This, at least, is what we can say, judging by the evidence, even though an 
argumentum ex silentio could always be disproved. 

We may all agree that the choice of certain motifs was not casual. G. 
Herrmann has reminded us that the iconographic repertoire of the ivories 
probably responded to requirements of state-sponsored production, even 
though the ivories recently found at Tell Ahmar 31 in what appears to be a 
domestic context with no indication of storage show that members of a 
high social class ‘with access to the trappings of wealth’ (see Herrmann in 
this workshop) existed. It is perhaps not by chance that the subject of the 


28 Thureau-Dangin 1931: 108-111, pi. XXXIT39. 

29 Thureau-Dangin 1931: pi. XXXII:40-42. 

30 Herrmann 1986: 16, 189-190; Winter 1981: 105. 

31 Bunnens 1997. 
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most original scene from Tell Ahmar appears to be related more to a secu¬ 
lar than to a superhuman or divine repertoire. 32 

Returning to our topic, it appears very difficult to attribute an ideological 
meaning to those Nimrud scenes because they are deprived of a real con¬ 
text: all are coming from storage magazines. And what is their connection 
with the theme of the Ugaritic stela? G. Bunnens saw in this latter the de¬ 
piction of an important moment in the kingdom’s political and religious 
life: the king’s son performs the ceremony enabling the dead king to live 
among the rapi’uma of the nether world who, according to Ugarit ritual 
texts, were invited to participate in the ceremony. Both in Ugarit religious 
beliefs and in the more archaic Syro-Palestinian tradition, they are a host of 
ancestors, healers and deified people. With this ritual the new king of Uga¬ 
rit enabled a living, deified dynasty to continue. His role in the royalty was 
a divine duty. 33 

In this ceremony he used an implement very similar to an Egyptian in¬ 
strument. The latter is one of the most important objects used in the ritual 
of the ‘opening of the mouth’, by which the deceased were brought to life. 
As we said earlier, the ceremony was codified during the New Kingdom. 
The ritual was usually carried out by the son and heir of the deceased as a 
final act of piety. Thus, when royals were concerned, it was sometimes a 
way of legitimating succession. The affinity with the royal ideology must 
have been clear to the kings of Ugarit. 

What is it, I wonder once again, that underlies the iconographical 
themes of the ivories and the Ugaritic stela? From an ideological point of 
view, the Phoenician and Aramean texts are too few. We cannot perceive 
how or to what extent the ancient ideology continued into the first millen¬ 
nium. One of the most important purposes of the ancient Ugaritic ritual 
must have been the legitimation of the succession to the throne of the new 
king. As a new version of old metaphors, the Iron Age images of the bear¬ 
ers of ram-headed staffs depicted on the ivories could have symbolised 
both the divine duty of the new king and the continuity and legitimacy of 
the reigning house. 

Although in the Iron Age the rapi’uma become distant and passive be¬ 
ings, like ref aim, the Syro-Palestinian tradition of the healer and deified 
ancestors did not fade away entirely in the Phoenician-Punic world. 34 As 
late as the second century AD, the refaim are connected to the dis manibus 
in a bilingual inscription from Tunisia written in Latin and Neo-Punic. I 
cannot affirm categorically that the divine parade on the ivories is a pro¬ 
cession of deified ancestors, but we could think that such a scene is the 
iconographical result of an endless sequence of reinterpretations of old 


32 Bunnens 1997: fig. 6. 

33 Cf. Sapin 1983: 181. 

34 Cf. Xella 1992. 
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beliefs, or the infusion of new or renewed ideologies. As A. M. Roth wrote 
regarding Egyptian religious problems, “old metaphors were rarely dis¬ 
carded; instead, they were embedded in successive new versions, intensi¬ 
fying the ritual effectiveness, deepening and enriching its meaning, and 
preserving authority conferred by its age.” 35 

Finally, there are the shield-shaped blinkers from SW 37 carved in cloi¬ 
sonne technique (all bordered by a guilloche), which depict a wd3t-eye 
with a human arm that grasps a ram-headed staff. 36 What is the meaning of 
this higher symbol? 37 If this staff was connected - even in a symbolic way 
- with the transmission of powers from the dead to the new king, the asso¬ 
ciation with the Horns Eye could perhaps be explained in a tentative way: 
as son of Isis and Osiris, Horus (worshipped under the name of Harsiese) 
was also the god who performed the rite of the ‘opening of the mouth’ on 
his dead father, thus legitimating his succession to the throne as earthly 
ruler. The association of the staff with the Horus Eye could also explain 
the Isis Crown of the ram’s head. 

In the second quarter of the first millennium BCE, the motif of the bearer 
of the ram-headed staff is evidenced on some stone reliefs and on many 
stamp seals, but it develops differently in the two media. 

As regards stone reliefs, the motif seems to have enjoyed particular popu¬ 
larity in the Sidonian sphere. In 1933, Dussaud recognised the king of Si- 
don in the bearer of the ram-headed staff carved on either side of a Sido¬ 
nian stela (fig. 4, pi. XXXVI: 19). 3S But the positioning on a pedestal, like 
the winged figures on the sides of another Sidonian stela, 39 gives them 
superhuman status. 

The dating of the Sidonian stelae 40 is far from certain. E. Gubel dated 
them to a later phase of the second quarter of the first millennium, ante¬ 
dating the Persian age by about a century. 41 1 agree with the date within the 
second quarter of the first millennium, but would be more cautious about 
the ante-dating of the Persian age by roughly a century. I believe that the 
small naiskos-shzped stelae from Sidon may be assigned to a phase some¬ 
what closer to the Persian domination, probably at the very end of the 
Babylonian occupation around the middle of the sixth century BCE, when 
renewed Egyptian influence is evidenced by the revival of Egyptianizing 


35 Roth 1993: 78-79. 

36 Orchard 1967: nos. 21-26, 31. D. Wicke (2000: 807-808 and 831, fig. 2) classified them 
as “phonikisch” among other shield-shaped blinkers. 

37 During this workshop E. Gubel gave his interpretation; it is clear that it is a matter of 
syncretistic phenomena. 

38 Aime-Giron 1934: pis. I-II. 

39 Aime-Giron 1934: pi. IV; Gubel 1987: 38, cat. 3, pi. II. 

40 Wagner 1980: cat. 51-53, pp. 53-54. 

41 Gubel 1987: 58, 155. For a too early dating to ninth/eighth century BCE, see Wagner 
1980:53. 
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Fig. 4 Stela from Sidon [after Aime-Giron 1934: pi. II]. 

architecture. This is the same date that I tentatively attributed to the so- 
called Amrit Stela on the basis of both stylistic and antiquarian details. 42 
The figures carved on the stela from Amrit have very similar proportions 
as those on the stelae from Sidon: they have a thin upper body and are 
thicker from the waist down. On a fragmentary Sidonian stela (pi. 
XXXVI:20), on which the upper part of the bearer of the ram-headed staff is 
better preserved than on the other complete stela, 43 we can recognise the 
curved lock emerging from the Egyptianizing headdress. This is the same 
hairstyle as that of the god on the Amrit Stela. The rendition is very de¬ 
tailed: the staff ends in a ram’s head crowned by the Isis Crown with disc 
and horn but without appendages, exactly like on the Phoenician ivories. 
On the first mentioned Sidonian stela and on later stone reliefs and stamp 
seals depicting the doubled figure, attention to symmetry required a similar 
pose for the arm holding the pitcher, regardless of whether it was in the 
foreground or in the background. The ram-headed staffs are without 
crowns but have sort of an appendage below the head that seems to be 
related to the sign nwb. 44 

A large cornelian seal found at Tharros in Sardinia (pi. XXXVI:21) 45 can 
be attributed to the same time as the Sidonian stelae. E. Gubel considered it 
a seventh/sixth century import from the Phoenician homeland, ante-dating 


42 Cecchini 1997. 

43 Dunand 1926: 126-127, pi. XXXIII:2. 

44 See the cup held by the figure on the Nimrud bronze bowl mentioned above (n. 26). 

45 Culican 1968: fig. 4, p. 65; Holbl 1986: no. 113, pi. 153; Gubel 1987: cat. 25, pi. VIII. 
Cf. also Conti 2000: 52, fig. 2.7. 
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the local production by about a century. 46 Two bearers of ram-headed 
staffs are flanking a shrine, in which the god Melqart is seated on a throne 
flanked by sphinxes. In their left hands, the figures hold a ram-headed staff 
without crown and appendages, very similar to the plain staff depicted on 
the El stela from Ugarit (pi. XXXII: 4 and fig. 2). Their right hands holding 
the jugs are outstretched (these are correctly drawn so as to be inverted on 
the stamped image). Going beyond vague generalisations, we may presume 
a Tyrian origin for this seal and, furthermore, recall Melqart’s aspect as a 
god who is seasonally destroyed and restored to effective powers. Moreo¬ 
ver, I believe we can affirm that the scene is a two-dimensional projection 
of a three-dimensional monument such as the Sidonian stelae. 

The popularity of the bearer of the ram-headed staff at Sidon and the 
neighbouring area during the Persian age is evidenced by various small 
monuments. The relief carved onto a rock in the Wadi 'Ashur southeast of 
Tyre shows a ritual ceremony (fig. 5). 47 On either side of a central scene, 
which consists of an enthroned goddess and a worshipper in front of her, 
stands a beardless bearer of the ram-headed staff on an Egyptianizing 
plinth (sloping sides and cavetto moulding imitating the outline of Egyp¬ 
tian pylons). They are clad in open skirts and wear conical headdresses 
with tassels. The surface of the rock is badly damaged, so that only the 
attributes of the attendant on the left are preserved. But we may reasonably 
suppose that the other attendant had the same attributes: the ram-headed 
staff in his right hand and the juglet in his left. The damaged surface makes 
it impossible to distinguish details of the staff. The positioning on a ped¬ 
estal, like the figures carved on the sides of the above mentioned Sidonian 
stelae, gives these figures superhuman status. 

With great caution, I am tempted to identify the two bearers of ram¬ 
headed staffs with the patrons of the throne, hence the protectors of the 
king, who may be the figure standing before the goddess. This interpreta¬ 
tion could be explained with the extremely tentative hypothesis, since it is 
not supported by texts, that the memory of deified royal ancestors, patrons 
of the kingdom and the reigning dynasty, was inherited and maintained in 
the Phoenician royal ideology. The Sidonian stelae would then depict the 
royal ancestors accompanying the dead king into the underworld, whereas 
the scene on the rock relief in the Wadi 'Ashur could have signified the 
legitimation of the new king under the patronage of his deified ancestors. 

On the Zawyia plaque in the Cairo Museum (the so-called ‘Astarte 
shrine’ of Memphis) a seated goddess is depicted in a shrine supported by 
Hathor columns; she is crowned as Hathor/Isis and flanked by two figures 


46 

47 


Gubel 1987: 68. 

Ronzevalle 1944-46: pi. V; Naster 1957: 14, fig. 10; Wagner 1980: cat. 77, pp. 86-89; 
Gubel 1987: cat. 152. 
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Fig. 5 Rock relief in the Wadi 'Ashur [after Ronzevalle 1944-46: pi. V], 

performing a ritual. 48 The sculpture is badly damaged and the central part 
is lost. Nevertheless, one can make out that the partially lost figure behind 
the throne raises an elaborate ram-headed staff with Isis crown and ap¬ 
pendages in his right hand and holds a juglet in his left. The date is the late 
Persian age, i.e. fourth century. 

The protective function of the bearer of the ram-headed staff may be 
strengthened by the presence of this motif at either end of a door lintel at 
Umm el 'Amed, which is decorated with a winged disc. 49 M. Dunand iden- 
tifed the figures as a double image of the Tyrian king. 

I wonder what meaning may have been ascribed to the scene carved on 
a small Roman altar found at Baalbeck. 50 Although the monument is badly 
damaged, it is possible to make out a deity standing on a pedestal placed on 
a larger podium. This represents perhaps the statue of a god. He is flanked 
by two acolytes wearing a conical headdress and raising a crooked staff. 
Since they stand on the podium where the divine image is set up, we are 
led to think that a feeling for their superhuman qualities must still have 
been alive at that time. 

The glyptic repertoire for the bearer of the ram-headed staff is more varied. 
It is possible that the scenes depicting the doubled figure are directly 
linked not only to the ivory repertoire but also to the ideological signifi- 


48 Naster 1957: figs. 1-3, Wagner 1980: no. 65, pp. 63-66, Gubel 1987: 47-48, cat. 29. 

49 Naster 1957: 14, fig. 10; Dunand & Duru 1962: 70 on, pis. LXIII.2-LXXVI. 

50 Naster 1957: 14, fig. 11. 
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cance represented by the ivories. On a chalcedony seal once in the Pauvert 
de la Chapelle Collection, which was “trouvee en Asie Mineure” according 
to Babelon, 51 the doubled bearer of the ram-headed staff appears on either 
side of the child Horns seated on a djed. As far as we can make them out, 
these worshippers bear the staff in their hands in the foreground, i.e. the 
worshipper on the left bears it in his right hand and the pitcher in his left, 
while the one on the left is a mirror image of the former. 

Another seal is a light brownish-green scarab found in the Douimes ne¬ 
cropolis at Carthage and dating to the seventh-sixth century, 52 like the pre¬ 
vious one. It shows the two bearers of ram-headed staffs on either side of 
Isis suckling Horns. They have hawks’ heads, which emphasizes their su¬ 
perhuman nature. As far as may be seen, they bear the sceptre in the right 
hand and the pitcher in the left. If the seal was stamped, the image would 
be inverted and a well established design altered. 53 

The other basic seal design depicts a ram-headed staff bearer standing 
in front of a seated deity or an incense stand. This design is encountered on 
Levantine bullae and stamp seals found both in the Levant and in the 
Phoenician-Punic West. All have to be ascribed to the Persian age with 
Culican quoted above. The act of worship clearly recalls the Ugaritic 
stela. 54 

A fifth century bulla from an unrecorded Phoenician site 55 shows a bearer 
of the ram-headed staff with a conical headdress in Egyptian fashion. He 
stands in front of Isis suckling Horns and an incense stand is seen between 
the two figures. A group of bullae depicting an identical scene comes from 
an unrecorded Lebanese site. 56 The details of the clothing indicate that they 
undoubtedly belong to the Persian age. The worshipper is perhaps standing 
on a pedestal. On a seal from a fourth century tomb of the Carthaginian 
necropolis of Ard el Morali, 57 we encounter a simplified scene consisting 
only of an incense stand and a bearer of the ram-headed staff. 


51 Babelon 1899: 15, pi. IV.27. 

52 Vercoutter 1945: no. 694. 

53 See Appendix for other examples. 

54 Only on a grey steatite scarab found at Acco and dating to the eighth century (Giveon & 
Lemaire 1985: fig. 2; Gubel 1987: cat. 163, pp. 222-223) does the bearer of the ram¬ 
headed staff appear in a complex ritual scene, and we may really wonder whether there 
is a link with the more ancient bird-headed figure of the Tell Fakhariyah seal. Behind a 
seated divine figure, a staff bearer stands wearing a tasselled, conical headdress and rai¬ 
sing what could be a ram-headed sceptre. There are no traces of a jug in the other hand, 
but we must bear in mind the fact that the plat side of the seal is chipped in the bottom 
left section of the scene. See also the stamp seal formerly in the Seyrig collection dating 
to the late eighth century (Gubel 1987: cat. 54, pp. 118-121), where an attendant stan¬ 
ding behind a seated figure holds a vase and a sceptre (?). 

55 Culican 1968: 58, pi. II B. 

56 Culican 1968: 58, pi. II A, 62, 64. 

57 Vercoutter 1945: no. 617. 
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Fig. 6 Stamp seal from Tharros [after Della Marmora 1853: B 77], 

On a stamp seal from Tharros (fig. 6) the figure seems to hold a ram¬ 
headed staff with some sort of appendage, but in the other hand he has a 
spear instead of the jug. 58 The hairstyle with curled lock, however, is the 
same as that previously seen for the attendants on the broken Sidonian 
stela and on other stamp seals. The dress is an interpretation of the Egypti- 
anizing Levantine type, like that on the seal of the Pauvert de la Chapelle 
Collection. 

A seal found in a fourth century tomb of the Sainte Monique necropolis 
at Carthage depicts a hawk-headed worshipper standing in front of an en¬ 
throned deity. He raises the left hand and holds a pitcher in his right. 59 The 
image appears to be incomplete. But this is probably only due to a misin¬ 
terpretation of the original design. An element between the goddess’ spear 
and the disc crowning the hawk-headed figure is similar to the upper part 
of the ram-headed staff. The isolation of the upper part of the staff can, 
however, be differently explained: the ram’s head crowned with an 
Isis/Hathor Crown and with appendages may have been felt to be an iso¬ 
lated, symbolic element at this time. This hypothesis may be supported by 
a Carthaginian stamp seal depicting the ram’s head crowned with the 
Isis/Hathor Crown and resting on the gold sign with its appendages (fig. 
7). 60 This image makes it clear that the origin of the appendages hanging 
down from the ram-headed staff is the nwb sign. 61 


58 Known only from a Della Marmora drawing (1853: pi. B77). 

59 Vercoutter 1945: no. 559. 

60 Vercoutter 1945: no. 578. 

61 Cf. Culican 1968: 78, fig. 9: “Syncretism with the forms of the creator god Amun and 
the sky god Horns was a natural outcome of this pantheistic tendency which centred 
round KJhnum. By the Persian period, association of KJhnum and other deities and the 
Horns falcon appears to have taken place; in the late period at Denderah and elsewhere 
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Fig. 7 Stamp seal from Carthage [after Vercoutter 1945, no. 578], 

It was probably in the Persian era that the image of the bearers of ram¬ 
headed staffs was not only identified with protecting and healing ancestors, 
but also with the reigning king in the Phoenician homeland. This would 
explain the scenes on the above mentioned stamp seals, on which the staff 
bearer stands alone in front of the enthroned deity, as well as the images of 
the Sidonian king on Sidonian coins. 

However, the figure was also considered a divine being in later times. 
In the third century BCE it was depicted on a bronze razor found in a Car¬ 
thaginian tomb (fig. 8). 62 Although the incised figure is severely damaged, 
one can see that it is clad in a long open skirt, wears a conical headdress, 
and holds a staff decorated with what appears to be an Isis Crown in its 
raised right hand, while the left hand seems to be holding a piriform jug. 

On the above mentioned shekels from Sidon (pi. XXXI:2-3), the Persian 
Great King or a god (in which case he probably is the idealised or deified 
Persian king) stands on a chariot next to the charioteer and is followed by a 
bearer of the ram-headed staff also holding a jug. The latter is usually 
identified as the Sidonian king. 63 

In this sphere we must include the figure of the limestone scaraboid 
from Tell Afis (fig. 1, pi. XXXI:1 ). It shows a scene of worship in a very 
coarse style, which was probably locally manufactured. A worshipper 
wearing an Egyptianizing conical hat and a short kilt raises a ram-headed 
staff in his right arm. He stands in front of a goddess holding a disc. Be¬ 
tween the two figures there is an incense stand and above them a Phoeni¬ 
cian winged disc. It is impossible to tell whether the worshipper held an 
object in his other hand. Although the stamp seal is executed in a very 
schematic style, it is possible to assign it to the end of the fifth to the be- 


Khnum in the form of the Amun-ram wearing the additional horns of the original 
Khnum ram is depicted in falcon form standing on the nub sign”. 

62 Acquaro 1971: Ca 61, fig. 26, pi. XII. 

63 On the identity of the figures on these shekels, cf. Elayi 1990: 205-206 with previous 
bibliography, and Mildenberg 1994-99. 
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Fig. 8 Bronze razor from Carthage [after Acquaro 1971: pi. XII.Ca 61]. 

ginning of the fourth century BCE on the basis of a comparison with the 
figures on the Sidonian shekels and the Greek style of the goddess’ dress. 
The chronology of the Sidonian shekels has now been well established by 
J. Elayi, based on the absence or presence of Persian details in the render¬ 
ing of the dress of the figure following the royal chariot, which is consid¬ 
ered to be a clear criteria for dating. 64 On this seal we can see the local 
king worshipping a local goddess. The poor execution causes us to assume 
a local manufacture. In any case, the seal was certainly not produced on the 
Levantine coast. The preference for themes of the Phoenician iconographi- 
cal repertoire, and specifically that of Sidon with regard to the royal figure, 
is surprising in an inner North-Syrian town. If we reject an importation 
from the coast, the choice of the motif does not find any other explanation 
than the extraordinary role played by Sidon in the Persian age. Goods and 
ideologies circulated by this prestigious and powerful coastal city also 
reached inner Syrian centres. The image of the local king carrying the ram- 

64 These coins are dating from the end of the fifth century BCE through the end of the 
Persian period: cf. Elayi 1990: 205-206, 211, 214-215. 
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headed staff may possibly have been introduced in Tell Afis by means of 
circulating Sidonian coins rather than by means of the glyptic repertoire. 
The seal remains an unicum in the Levantine and western repertoire. 

More could be said about the motif of the woman with the disc, but that 
is another story. 


Addendum: It was only some months after I had presented this paper at the 
Fribourg Workshop that I saw the then unpublished paper by Gubel (2001). 
He takes a different approach to the question, to which I will turn later. 
Here I would like to draw attention to the image from the recently exca¬ 
vated temple of Chim (Gubel 2001: fig. 1) and the new examples of hiera- 
cocephalic acolytes with ram-headed sceptres on Phoenician and Punic 
bullae from Carthage published by T. Redessi (1999: 13-14; 66, no. 57, pi. 
5; 83, no. 172, pi. 13) and mentioned by E. Gubel in the Addendum to his 
article. 

Only recently I was able to examine the study by T. Redessi. On the 
fragmentary bulla no. 66, the two figures holding the ram-headed sceptre 
and flanking Horns on a djed are hieracocephalic, whilst the figure with 
ram-headed sceptre on the fragmentary bulla no. 172 has a human head. T. 
Redessi (1999: 37-38) compares no. 66 with a seal from Villaricos, lost a 
long time ago and known only from two drawings (cf. Siret 1907: 86 [462], 
pi. XIX. 5 and 6, and Astruc 1983: 48, pi. 20.19). On the seal from Villari¬ 
cos the ‘heads’ of the sceptres held by two hawk-headed figures are sepa¬ 
rated from the handle and represented like ‘stars’ (so Astruc 1983: 48), 
exactly as on the before mentioned Carthaginian seal (Vercoutter 1945: no. 
559). We could add to this series a seal from Ibiza (where two figures 
flanking a mummy-shaped Osiris hold highly stylised sceptres and pitch¬ 
ers), and perhaps a seal of the Collection de Clerq and bullae with bearers 
of ram-headed sceptres (Fernandez & Padro 1982: 78-79, no. 20 and 
Boardman, Astruc & Fernandez 1984: 34, pi. II.7; de Ridder 1911: 545- 
546, no. 2746, pi. XVIII). 
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Ivory, wood, and stone: 

Some suggestions regarding the Egyptianizing 
votive sculpture from Cyprus 


Fanni Faegersten 


This contribution will deal with the transference of iconography. In focus 
is a limited body of sculpture made of Cypriote limestone and dating to the 
sixth century BCE, of which Egyptian-type costume and ornamentation are 
the main characteristics. On the basis of comparison, the Cypriote statues 
are connected to Phoenician ivories dating to the eighth and early seventh 
century BCE. To account for certain close correspondences between the 
two categories of objects separate in time and social sphere, an intermedi¬ 
ary body of material is assumed. Hypothetically, it is proposed that wooden 
sculpture served as an intermediary in the transference of the elaborate 
Egyptianizing iconography from Phoenicia to Cyprus. 

The Phoenician ivories themselves seem to provide a suitable starting 
point for the article, not least because they were a focal point of the Fri¬ 
bourg workshop. 

The Nimrud ivories and the Egyptianizing tradition 

Students of Phoenician art owe very much to the thorough scholarly work 
that has been carried out on the ivories from Nimrud. 1 It is through the 
publication and analyses of this vast and unique group of material that we 
have gained a better understanding of Phoenician iconographical prefer¬ 
ences, artistic style, and of the level of craftsmanship of the Phoenician 
artisans. When compared to examples of the so-called North Syrian style, 
the Phoenician style ivories display a stronger reliance on Egyptian iconog¬ 
raphy, a taste for symmetry within the single plaque, slender proportions of 
the figures, attention to detail, and a high level of technical skill. 2 The well 
known paucity of the Phoenician material record in general makes the ico- 


1 See, for example, Barnett 1935, 1957, Mallowan 1966, Mallowan & Herrmann 1974, 
Winter 1976a, 1976b, 1981, Herrmann 1986, 1992. 

2 See Winter 1976b: 6-9, 20-21 and Winter 1981: 103-109. 
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nography of the ivories almost awkwardly outstanding. However, just like 
the North Syrian style could be identified through comparisons with extant 
stone reliefs and sculpture from sites like Carchemish, Zincirli, and Tell 
Halaf, the Phoenician style ivories most probably testify to a rich artistic 
tradition - now mostly lost to us which was expressed in various materi¬ 
als and in all different sizes, in the Phoenician workshops. The material 
record available to us, albeit limited, does corroborate this. 3 

It is mainly the royal iconography of Egypt’s New Kingdom that is per¬ 
petuated by the Phoenician ivory carvers. 4 Despite the wide range of re¬ 
ligious themes displayed 5 and the high level of craftsmanship, the ivory 
carvings are characterized by misunderstandings and reinterpretations of 
the Egyptian motifs. When hieroglyphs are depicted, they are rather used 
as decoration, at times completely deprived of meaning. 6 Some scholars 
have emphasized a general lack of understanding of the original Egyptian 
features imitated in Phoenician art, 7 while others have suggested indica¬ 
tions of a deeper acquaintance with at least some of the religious iconogra¬ 
phy. 8 The Phoenician style ivories were manufactured during the eighth 
and early seventh centuries BCE. 9 It has been pointed out that mistakes and 
reinterpretations of formerly well known motifs, including hieroglyphic 
writing, occur even in contemporary Egypt itself, namely in the Third In¬ 
termediate Period. 10 The relationship between Egyptian and Phoenician 
material culture during this formative period is perhaps impossible to grasp 


3 Cf., for example, motifs carved in stone: Bisi 1971: figs. l:b and 7 (a female statue with 
protectively outstretched wings, holding lotus flowers), Perrot & Chipiez 1885: 131, fig. 
76 (griffins nibbling on stylized tree), and 129, fig. 73 (recumbent, winged sphinx with 
Egyptian nemes and double crown), with very similar ones within the ivory corpus, 
Herrmann 1986: pis. 10-11, 324-326, and 157-158. For parallels in glyptic, see Gubel 
1993: 107-108, figs. 10-17. A general Egyptianizing taste is further witnessed in relig¬ 
ious architecture, see Wagner 1980. The Phoenician Egyptianizing anthropoid sarcoph¬ 
agi are generally of a later date, from the fifth century BCE, see Ferron 1992: 392. For 
examples, see Jidejian 1971: figs. 18, 27-28, and 89 (stone sarcophagi), and Lembke 
1998: 121-122 (no. 5), pis. 24:d and 25:b (terracotta). 

4 See below for slightly more on the relationship of later Egyptian Dynasties to the art of 
the New Kingdom period, and on the period of possible transference of this particular 
iconography to Phoenicia. 

5 For a limited but very useful account of some of the motifs, see Ciafaloni 1995. 

6 Kitchen 1986: 40. 

7 See, for example, Leclant 1991: 17, who states that neither heart scarabs nor ushabtis, 
so essential for a proper Egyptian burial, have ever been found in Phoenicia (despite the 
large number of Egyptianizing anthropoid sarcophagi discovered). See Kitchen 1986: 
41-42. 

8 See Gubel 2000a: 73 (and 77); see also the article by E. Gubel in the present volume. 
An emphasis on the understanding of Egyptian magical rituals and practices, witnessed 
through Egyptian amulets and iconography, is found, i.a., in De Salvia 1991: 337-338 
and 343, De Salvia 1993: 66-67 and 70, and Holbl 2000: 156-157. 

9 See Winter 1976b: 15-16. 

10 See Kitchen 1986: 40, and Tait 1963: 118-119, pi. 19, and 130, pi. 24:6. 
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other than in general terms of mutual enrichment. 11 It serves, however, as a 
background when we approach other groups of Egyptianizing material 
from the eastern Mediterranean. 

One such group is the limited Cypriote repertoire of male votive statues 
made of limestone that wear Egyptian dress and jewelry. 12 In these pieces 
datable to the sixth century BCE, we recognize mistakes and reinterpreta¬ 
tions of Egyptian dress elements and ornaments. 13 The contact and asso¬ 
ciation between Phoenician and Cypriote material culture is well known, 
albeit surprisingly little studied. One shared aspect is indeed the use of 
Egyptianizing iconography. 14 It is most probably against the Phoenician 
artistic and socio-religious background that we should view the Egypti¬ 
anizing material encountered on Cyprus. Within the limits of this article, I 
shall seek to compare the group of Cypriote male votive statues to the rele¬ 
vant Phoenician material and consider how the Egyptianizing iconography 
was perpetuated and transmitted from workshop to workshop. Further, I 
shall briefly focus on the indigenous development that took place on Cy¬ 
prus once this elaborate iconography had been introduced into the local 
workshops. 15 

Starting out with the indigenous examples, we will have to go into the 
details of the Cypro-Egyptian dress. It will then become necessary to intro¬ 
duce the relevant Egyptian background and terminology for the dress ele¬ 
ments and ornamental details encountered on the Cypriote statues. 


11 Barnett 1939: 16, Winter 1976b: 8-9, and Ciafaloni 1992: 19-24, have all pointed to 
Egyptian openwork jewelry in precious metals, with cloisonne inlay, as a possible 
source of inspiration for the Phoenician ivories. Tait 1963: 136-138, postulated contact 
between Phoenician ivory carvers and the makers of the Egyptian relief chalices, where 
the latter would have been inspired by the tools and precision of the ivory workers, im¬ 
plying that an Egyptianizing iconography was given back to Egypt itself. See further 
below, note 70. 

12 Egyptianizing Cypriote statues in bronze do occur, along with single examples in terra¬ 
cotta and serpentinite, but we choose not to deal with them here. 

13 See Faegersten forthcoming b for a limited study on the typological mix witnessed in the 
Egyptianizing Cypriote kilts and their equipment. 

14 Cf. note 3. For Cypriote renderings of griffins nibbling on stylized tree, and recumbent 
winged sphinxes, see, for example, Markoe 1988: pi. 1:1 (fragment of decorated terra¬ 
cotta “cuirass”), Karageorghis 1976: fig. 61 and Karageorghis 1987: 666, fig. 6 
(sphinxes on grave stelae), and Karageorghis 1990: pi. 22 (painted decoration on am- 
phoriskos : sphinxes with broad decorated collars and double crowns). Imported material 
displaying Egyptianizing motifs are, for example, the beautifully decorated ivories from 
tomb 79 at Salamis, and the elaborately decorated bronze and silver bowls worked in the 
repousse technique, see Karageorghis 1974 and Markoe 1985. 

15 These and other aspects of the Egyptianizing Cypriote group are dealt with in Faeger¬ 
sten 2003. In the study, the limited group of sculptures are treated within their Cypriote 
context and further related to material found outside the island. The present article is 
based on the latter part of the study. 
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The Egyptian original and the Cypriote version: 
the kilt and the broad collar 

The main feature of the male dress of the New Kingdom was the kilt (pi. 
XXXVII:1 and fig. 1)X It consisted of a piece of cloth - mostly linen - that 
was wrapped around the waist. In royal depictions, the cloth was kept in 
place by one or several woven sashes, the ends of which were depicted in a 
soon enough standardized manner, hanging down along the sides of the 
kilt. 17 A metal belt was placed over these textile sashes. In front of the kilt 
there was a device made of beads or metal plaques that was suspended 
from the belt probably by means of tiny hooks. This sporran or devanteau 1 * 
was in most cases provided with laterally pending cobras or uraei made of 
metal. In the example depicted in fig. 1, vertically arranged beads are kept 
in place by horizontal space bars. The lower end of the devanteau was 
equipped with tiny weights in order to keep it perpendicular. These 
weights are most often shaped like drops or, rather, flower petals. 

This elaborate royal kilt was usually accompanied by a broad collar or 
usekh. The collar formed an important part of male and female official 
dress in Egypt ever since earliest times. In the New Kingdom, however, it 
became particularly elaborate. Both depictions in art and archaeological 
finds make it clear that the rich floral or vegetal collar, which consisted of 
real flowers, fruits, and leaves, was a novelty in this period. 19 A unique 
example is the floral collar found in the tomb of Pharaoh Tutankhamun. 20 


16 During the New Kingdom period, and particularly during the time of Pharaoh Amenho- 
tep III, novelties were introduced in male and female Egyptian royal dress. The textile 
sashes tied around the royal waists and the panther’s head placed atop the devanteau are 
features introduced during this period, see Vandier 1958: 327. Virtually all subsequent 
Dynasties looked back upon the New Kingdom art for inspiration, with regard to both 
the stylistic rendering of the human body and the appearance of costume and jewelry. 
See, for example, Aldred 1980: 123-124, 126 and 140, fig. 106. Here, we use the New 
Kingdom dress as the correctly rendered reference material for subsequent Egyptian, 
Levantine, and Cypriote imitations. 

17 The steatite statuette of Amenhotep III depicted in pi. XXXVII: 1 is very unusual in that 
it depicts the ends of the sashes - two thin and two broader ones, on each side of the 
devanteau - in a more naturalistic and not yet standardized manner. In virtually all sub¬ 
sequent Egyptian renderings in two as well as in three dimensions, the sashes are de¬ 
picted hanging close together and are directly connected to the devanteau. 

18 We avoid using the term “apron” for this device, since we differentiate between the 
central apron made of textile which is partly overlapped by the kilt in the royal Egyptian 
shenti kilt and the royal bead or metal devanteau , which - as its name implies - is 
hanging in front of the kilt. 

19 Collars like these were, of course, manufactured in more durable materials such as 
mould-made beads shaped like fruits and leaves that were made out of faience or glass 
and were strung together. See, for example, Aldred 1971: fig. 125. 

20 Carter 1927: 191-192, pi. 36. On top of the third (innermost) coffin the collar was 
placed around the neck of the king. 
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Fig. 1 The different components of the Egyptian royal dress of the New Kingdom 
[drawings by author]. 

It consists of a semicircular sheet of papyrus, onto which olive leaves, blue 
lotus petals, and persea fruits - among other things - had been sewn. 21 
They are indeed the standard components of the collars of the period. Their 
standardized pattern is repeated over and over again in contemporary royal 
art (fig. 2). Olive or persea leaves and lotus petals bound together create 
the characteristic triangular shapes overlaying thin, slightly curving, hori¬ 
zontal bands, 22 while the persea or mandrake fruits 23 are rendered with or 


21 The collar further contained strings of papyrus-pith carrying faience rings and berries of 
withania nightshade, cornflowers, ox-tongue, olive and willow leaves, and blue lotus 
petals. Eleven half persea fruits with their chalices removed had been sewn onto the 
young king’s collar. See Hepper 1990: 9-10. 

22 Germer 1988: 3-4, saw leaves of the persea tree and petals of blue lotus flowers depicted 
in the garland (originally a Schweinfurth drawing) reproduced in fig. 2. 

23 Both the mandrake plant (Mandragora officinalis L.) and the persea tree (Mimusops 
schimperi Hochst.) carry a fruit which is oval, yellowish, and about 3 cm in length. 
While the mandrake is mildly narcotic and was celebrated as an aphrodisiac in ancient 
times, the persea fruit is edible and has a sweet taste. When depicted in Egyptian art, 
these fruits are stylized to a point that makes it quite impossible to separate them. While 
no actual mandrake fruit or plant has ever been found in an Egyptian tomb, the persea 
fruit has been found repeatedly and leaves from its tree were one of the main elements 
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Fig. 2 Above: a garland composed of leaves of the olive or persea tree and blue lotus 
petals and secured by strips of papyrus-pith. Below: the broad collar worn by 
Queen Nefertiti on the limestone bust in Berlin, which consists of two such gar¬ 
lands of leaves and a row of persea fruits [after Wilson 1986], 

without their green, pointed chalices. 24 In most contemporary depictions, 
the floral collar is bordered by a row of drop-shaped flower petals. 

The Egyptianizing Cypriote statues wear versions of this royal outfit of 
the New Kingdom. We find different renderings of the royal kilt, in which 
the thin pending cobras and the ends of the sashes are nearly always in¬ 
cluded (pis. XXXVII:2-XXXIX:5). We even find the head of a grinning de¬ 
mon or gorgon placed at the top of the “devanteaux ”, most probably in¬ 
spired by the head of a panther placed in this position on Egyptian royal 
kilts (pis. XXXVII: 1, XXXVIII:4 and fig. 4). 25 And the broad collars worn 
by the Cypriote limestone statues correspond to a surprisingly high degree 


used for making garlands and bouquets for the dead. See Germer 1985: 148-149 and 
169-171, Germer 1989: 9-12, and Schoske, KreiBl et al. 1992: 59-62. For more on the 
ancient Egyptian ideas connected with these fruits, see Derchain 1975: 72, 84-86. 

24 In the collar of queen Nefertiti (fig. 2), the three (out of four) pointed leaves of the 
chalice of each persea fruit are visible. In the Cypriote examples, as we shall see below, 
these chalices are never rendered. It is worth noting that the Enkomi usekh collar with 
its persea fruits with chalices is a Bronze Age object imported from contemporary 
Egypt. See Murray, Smith et al. 1900: pi. 5, and Courtois, Lagarce et al. 1986: 110-111. 
The correspondence was noted by Markoe 1990: 114. 


25 
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Fig. 3 The kilt of the Louvre statuette re- Fig. 4 The kilt of a male limestone statuette 
produced on pi. XXXVIII:3 [draw- found at Amathus, Cyprus, Ht. 37 cm 

ing by author], (The Metropolitan Museum of Art, 

74.51.2605) [drawing by author], 

with the New Kingdom floral version. There are several Cypriote statues 
whose collar is either undecorated or badly abraded or faintly rendered in 
paint. But out of the seventeen decorated collars preserved in relief, as 
many as eight contain the persea fruits and the standardized leaves along¬ 
side an outer row of flower petals, all arranged in this very order (pis. 
XXXIX:6, XL:7 , XL:8). 26 If there is a close correspondence in the appear¬ 
ance of the Cypriote floral collars, the kilts of the statues display rich al¬ 
terations, like variations on a common theme. 27 1 believe that it is possible 
to trace a certain degree of indigenous development in the Cypriote work¬ 
shops regarding the kilt. 

On a fragmentary statuette from Idalion, sturdy cobras hang down from 
the belt at a certain distance from each other and curve away from one 
another in their characteristic way (pi. XXXVII:2). Between the bodies of 
the winged cobras and connecting them at intervals are three broad hori¬ 
zontal bands. These bands most probably echo the horizontal space bars 

26 When considering that two statues display “triangles”, persea fruits, and drops, and that 
two further ones have “triangles” and drops in their collars, the consistency is made 
even clearer. The limestone torso which is partly depicted in pi. XL:8 will be published 
in Faegersten forthcoming a. I thank V. Karageorghis for drawing my attention to the 
Madrid torso depicted in pi. XXXIX:6. 

27 See above, note 13. 
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found on Egyptian devanteaux. The bars originally served to keep either 
the beads or the metal plaques of the devanteau in place. 28 A second statu¬ 
ette of unknown provenance displays a kilt bordered by a typical Egyptian 
pattern, in front of which hangs a slightly trapezoid devanteau (pi. 
XXXVIII: 3 and fig. 3). On either side of the devanteau are the ends of three 
thin, standardized sashes, while two winged cobras hang down in its cen¬ 
ter. Were it not for the central placing of the cobras, the statue’s kilt would 
make quite a faithful replica of the Egyptian dress. But there is another 
deviating detail: six thin horizontal bands are between the bodies of the 
snakes, while a plain line is incised between their hoods. This clearly indi¬ 
cates that the sculptor had the Egyptian devanteau in mind. Here, too, the 
parallel horizontal bands most probably reflect the space bars of the Egyp¬ 
tian devanteau. In this case, we end up with a devanteau consisting of the 
cobras and the horizontal bands between them placed on another devanteau 
consisting of the trapezoid device hanging in front of the plain kilt. 29 

The two statuettes presented here in general and the appearance of the 
kilt of the latter statue in particular invite us to formulate a hypothesis re¬ 
garding the placing of the cobras on the Cypro-Egyptian kilts. We know by 
now that cobras made up the lateral borders of Egyptian devanteaux. On 
the Cypriote statues this is rarely the case. Rather the cobras are placed in 
the center of the “ devanteaux quite frequently body to body (pis. 
XXXVIII:4 and XXXIX:5). The cobras on pi XXXVIII:3/fig. 3 are con¬ 
nected by horizontal bands, just like in the normal devanteau, but the 
creatures are treated not as the outer components of a dress, but rather as 
ornaments decorating the “ devanteau ” of the statue. This may be a key to 
understanding why a majority of the Cypriote sculptors depicted the cobras 
close together. In these statues, the memory of the original horizontal space 
bars was gone for good and what remained were cobras belonging together 
and, therefore, placed centrally - often body to body - on the kilt. 

Furthermore, it seems that once the Cypriote cobras have taken this 
central position, they can come to life and even interact with one another. 
On a fragmentary life-size statue from Idalion the cobras are vividly ren¬ 
dered with wide-open mouths and protruding tongues (pi. XXXVIII:4). On 
some statues, the freedom of the cobras is further highlighted by their in¬ 
terplay, their bodies overlapping (fig. 4). 30 This is indeed far from the 
metal counterparts placed as vertical decoration on Egyptian devanteaux. 


28 We noted this above in connection with the drawing of fig. 1. 

29 See Faegersten forthcoming b. 

30 We find this in a second Egyptianizing Cypriote statue found at Golgoi (Ayios Photios). 
See Cesnola 1885: pi. 7:9 (today in the John and Mable Ringling Museum, Sarasota, 
Inv. SN 28.1917). Note that there is a parallel from the Phoenician sanctuary at Amrit, a 
colossal torso with demonic head and overlapping cobras reproduced in Dunand 1944- 
48a: pi. 16:9 (the Tartus Museum, Inv. 1328). We believe that this is an indication of 
the fact that the Cypriote element in this repertoire of statues is decisive. For more on 
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Another possibly indigenous Cypriote development is exemplified by 
two statues from Idalion (pis. XXXVIIL4 and XXXIX:5). There are several 
instances, in which the lower borders of the Cypriote devanteaux ” consist 
of a row of drops or petals, echoing the tiny weights placed along the lower 
ends of Egyptian counterparts. On the Idalion statuette on pi. XXXIX: 5, 
there are only two drops. Note that triangular areas are created between 
and beside the two drops. On the second statue from Idalion (pi. 
XXXVIII:4), the triangular areas between the drops have been interpreted in 
a new way and turned into three blue lotus flowers. What could have been 
three drops was turned instead into three-and-a-half lotus flowers. This, 
too, indicates that the flowers were a misinterpretation rather than a well 
planned feature of this rectangular area. 

The Cypriote cobras gradually coming to life and the transformation of 
the drops into blue lotus flowers possibly exemplify indigenous develop¬ 
ments within this category of objects, developments that seem to have 
taken place in the workshops on Cyprus. 

The Phoenician evidence 

It can be stated that the Egyptianizing Cypriote statues have far more in 
common with Egyptianizing material excavated on the Phoenician main¬ 
land than with contemporary Egyptian statuary. 31 It is not merely the rein¬ 
terpreted New Kingdom dress 32 and the character and disposition of its 
ornamentation that separate them from contemporary Egyptian sculpture in 
the round, 33 but also the lack of the characteristic back-pillar support and 
the entirely Cypriote character in the rendition of face and body form. We 
find closely related, contemporary material on the Phoenician mainland: 
large-size stone sculpture exhibiting versions of the reinterpreted New 
Kingdom dress. We even have examples with back-pillar supports as, for 
example, a limestone statuette from Tyre, the kilt of which is depicted in 
fig. 5. At first glance, this statue may represent a group of material provid¬ 
ing a fitting link between Egyptian and Egyptianizing Cypriote material. 
The statuette from Tyre has a broad decorated collar and a devanteau with 
horizontal space bars on top of a pleated kilt. 34 The devanteau is not ren- 


the possible interrelatedness between Cypriote and Phoenician Egyptianizing sculpture, 
see below. 

31 See Faegersten 2003 (see above note 15). 

32 Markoe 1990: 113-116, pointed out the New Kingdom character of the Cypro-Egyptian 
dress. 

33 Bothmer 1960 remains the standard volume on Late Period Egyptian sculpture. 

34 It has been suggested that the statue is wearing a panther skin, see Gubel 1983: 28-29, 
and Warmenbol 1985: 168-170 (who suggests that the head of the animal is also pres¬ 
ent). Here, we merely consider the shape of the kilt and its details. 
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Fig. 5 The kilt of a male limestone statuette found* at Tyre, Ht. 53 cm (The National 
Museum, Beirut, 2265) [drawing by author], 

dered as a separate device here, but rather seems to be part of the decora¬ 
tion of the kilt. This is indicated by the fact that the kilt has a unified lower 
border with an incised zigzag pattern. These zigzags - or hanging triangles 
(or standardized leaves) - also decorate the broad collar of the statue. 35 It is 
worth noting that the ends of the sashes on either side of the “devanteau” 
have been turned into triangular shapes placed almost horizontally on the 
kilt. 36 

Apart from this and a few other single finds, 37 the bulk of the Egypti- 
anizing Phoenician sculpture in the round comes from two large coastal 
sites: the sanctuary dedicated to the young healing-god Eshmun, which is 
situated at Bostan esh-Sheik just outside Sidon, 38 and the so-called 


35 The three preserved registers of the collar are partly abraded, but seem to contain zig¬ 
zags/triangles and a centrally placed, winged device in the outermost register. If so, then 
this constellation is unparalleled in the Cypriote material. 

36 A similar rendering of the ends of the sashes is found in the well known torso from 
Sarepta (Louvre AO 4805, acq. 1857), once probably incorporated into an architectural 
structure, see Spycket 1981: 424. 

37 Two stone statues found at Kharayeb wear the Egyptianizing kilt and broad collar, see 
Kaoukabani 1973: 51, pi. 16:1-2 (both have a back-pillar support, and both seem to be 
carrying an animal under one arm). See further the material from Umm el-’Amed, dated 
by the excavator to the fourth century BCE: Dunand & Dura 1962: 156-158, pis. 30:1-2, 
81:2-3, and 83:2-3 (here, too, broad collars, back-pillar supports, and traces of carried 
animals occur). 

38 See, for example, Stucky 1993: pis. 6:12-13 and 7:15-16. 
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Ma’abed at Amrit just southeast of modem Tartus. 39 In contrast to the 
statue from Tyre, the dating of which is disputed, 40 a large part of the vo¬ 
tive objects from these two sites have been dated to the second half of the 
sixth century BCE. 41 While the Egyptianizing statues from Amrit lack the 
characteristic back-pillar support, there are some statues from the Sidonian 
sanctuary that display this feature. 42 Furthermore, the material from the 
two sanctuaries share the large format and the free interpretation of the 
Egyptian elements of dress and ornamentation with the Cypriote statues. 

When setting out to compare the Egyptianizing statues found on Cyprus 
with those excavated in Phoenicia, however, problems arise. The two 
Phoenician sanctuaries concerned here both contained large groups of 
stone objects carved in Cypriote style. 43 This concerns not only Egypti¬ 
anizing statues, but also other types of votive statues as, for example, the 
mantle-wearing male carrying a votive animal or gift and the so-called 
Herakles-Melqart. In his analysis of the votive statuary from the Sidonian 
site, R. Stucky distinguishes between the soft Cypriote limestone and the 
so-called ramleh , a local sandstone. 44 A local Phoenician limestone also 
seems represented in the material from the sanctuary. At Amrit, an impor¬ 
tant step has been taken by carrying out petrographic analyses on parts of 
the excavated stone material. 45 The evidence from both sites point to a 
presence of both local and imported stone. It thus seems as if Cypriote 
votive sculpture found its way to Phoenician sanctuaries. Or Cypriote 
craftsmen or Cypriote stone found their way to Phoenician workshops. 46 
This situation adds, of course, to the difficulties for a comparative study. It 


39 See, for example, Dunand 1944-48a: pis. 15:4, 16:6-9, 17:10-13, and 22:28. Further, see 
Dunand & Saliby 1985: pis. 44 and 46. 

40 See, for example, Parrot, Chehab et al. 1975: 96-97, fig. 101 (eighth century BCE in the 
text accompanying the picture, sixth century bce in the main text); Gubel 1983: 28-30, 
fig. 2 (eighth century bce); Markoe 1990: 117-118, fig. 16 (sixth-fifth centuries bce); 
and Doumet Serhal, Mai'la-Afeiche et al. 1998: 65 and 170, no. 24 (eighth-seventh cen¬ 
turies bce). 

41 Stucky 1993: 16. 

42 See Stucky 1993: 69 (no. 13), pi. 6:13 (a statue with back-pillar support wearing a 
pleated kilt and carrying an animal under the left arm). R. Stucky includes this statue in 
his Cypriote group. Hermary 1996: 570, has pointed out the non-Cypriote character of 
the statue’s back-pillar support. A fragmentary alabaster statuette from the same site 
displays a back-pillar support as well (with an unknown and unpublished Phoenician in¬ 
scription placed on it). The statuette is treated as an Egyptian import, see Stucky 1993: 
68, pi. 4:1. 

43 Cypriote-style stone and terracotta material has been found at several other sites along 
the Levantine coast, see, for example, Bliss & Macalister 1902: pi. 75 (from Tell es- 
Safi), and Stem 1975: pis. 19-20. Nowhere in such abundance as in the two Phoenician 
sanctuaries referred to above, however. 

44 Stucky 1993: 15. 

45 The analyses of the Amrit material were carried out by K. Lembke and geologist C. 
Xenophontos, see Lembke 2004: 144-148 and 219. 

46 See, again, Stucky 1993: 15 and Lembke 2004. 
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seems possible, however, to state that large-scale Egyptianizing statuary 
was produced in workshops on Cyprus as well as in workshops in Phoeni¬ 
cia. The material used in the Cypriote workshops was the soft, local lime¬ 
stone, while both local sandstone and local limestone was carved in the 
Phoenician ones. There was possibly also a certain degree of imported 
stone reaching craftsmen working in Phoenicia. If we choose to confront 
the general Cypriote limestone statuary with the general Phoenician sand¬ 
stone one, we can make out two differences that may or may not be sug¬ 
gestive: first, a majority of the Egyptianizing statues found in the two 
Phoenician sanctuaries carry an animal - generally a goat - under the left 
arm. This is something we do not encounter in the Egyptianizing statues 
excavated on Cyprus. 47 Second, most Phoenician statues lack the elaborate 
New Kingdom floral collar carved in relief, a feature that is characteristic 
of the Cypriote statues. 48 

Despite the reinterpretations of the Egyptian-type costume, there is a 
high degree of homogeneity among the Cypriote statues in regard to the 
outfit. The ends of the sashes and the apotropaic cobras are nearly always 
there and, as mentioned before, there is a rather fixed order of arrangement 
of the ornaments in the broad floral collars found on the statuary excavated 
in different parts of the island. The Cypriote craftsmen thus seem to have 
been studying and imitating works of art that were quite consistent in or¬ 
namentation and quite “correctly” rendered when it comes to the kilt. It is 
difficult to accept the limestone statuette from Tyre, for example, with its 
unified border of the kilt and its deformed ends of the sashes as a repre¬ 
sentative of the common point of reference for the craftsmen of the Cypri- 


47 We know of one such example only, a statue of unknown provenance published in de 
Ridder 1908: 46-47, pi. 4:10, and said to be carrying a lion under the left arm. The pres¬ 
ent whereabouts of this statuette are unknown (A. Caubet, personal communication 
2000). K. Lembke notes that the presence of animal-bearers in Egyptianizing dress at 
Arnrit indicates that this type was a local adaptation, manufactured locally (possibly by 
Cypriote craftsmen) to fit local demands. See Lembke 2001: 20. 

48 A statue found in the vicinity of Sidon indeed wears an elaborate floral collar alongside 
its New Kingdom-type kilt. However, on iconographical, stylistical, but also technical 
grounds, it can be strongly suggested that this statue is a Cypriote import. See Doumet 
Serhal 1998: 30, figs. 3-6 (and Doumet Serhal, Ma'ila-Afeiche et al. 1998: 103, for an 
excellent color photograph). The collar of the Tyre statue partly depicted in our fig. 5 
does display “standardized leaves”. However, it can neither be said to be of a Cypriote 
type nor to be closely related to the Cypriote collars. Two fragments of broad, decorated 
collars were indeed found at Amrit, see Dunand 1944-48b: 86 (no. 99), pi. 42:66 (the 
number has been reversed and should be 99 instead), and Dunand & Saliby 1985: pi. 
54:5 (the Tartus Museum, Inv. 1178). The former fragment has a particular rendering of 
the triangles, which consist of four gradually smaller triangles placed one inside the 
other rather than being plain. This kind of rendering is entirely unknown in the Cypriote 
material, that is, we find it neither in broad collars placed on male votive statues nor in 
the decorated collars found on sphinxes. 
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ote statues. 49 Moreover, a majority of the Phoenician votive statues carry 
an animal under the arm, something we do not find in the Egyptianizing 
material from Cyprus. 50 It thus seems that Phoenician stone sculpture alone 
cannot account for the features encountered in the Egyptianizing Cypriote 
limestone statuary. 


A possible means of transfer 

What, then, was the primary source of inspiration for the Cypriote crafts¬ 
men? What objects did the sculptors of the island have in front of them to 
imitate when they started applying Egyptian features to their local votive 
statuary? We can but return to the rich and varied Egyptianizing iconogra¬ 
phy encountered on the Phoenician style ivories of the eighth and early 
seventh centuries BCE. 51 Manufactured around 200 years earlier than the 
Cypriote limestone statues, the small-scale ivory plaques and occasional 
statuettes provide striking parallels in terms of costume and ornamenta¬ 
tion. 52 On a male figure depicted on an ivory plaque from Nimrud (pi. 
XLI:9 ), we can see the New Kingdom kilt with its ends of the sashes, the 
devanteau with drops at the bottom and rearing cobras on the sides, and the 
inlaid metal belt. 53 We encounter the decorated broad collar. On other fig¬ 
ures, the collar is more clearly equipped with the persea fruits and the 


49 It is indeed true that the pleated cloth of the kilt, the cobras with sun-discs on their 
heads, and the space bars between the bodies of the reptiles are similar to what we find 
in the Cypriote statues. So is, in a general manner, the broad collar and the fact that the 
statue does not carry any votive gift or animal. 

50 Generally, the Egyptianizing statues found at Amrit carry animals under the arms, while 
lacking broad collars and back-pillar supports. The Tyre and Kharayeb statues seem sty¬ 
listically related and share, instead, broad collars and back-pillar supports. The Umm el- 
’Amed statues rather belong to the latter group of statues. Could these idiosyncrasies 
testify to different traditions (and/or materials?) serving as main sources of inspiration? 

51 G. Falsone has also related the Egyptianizing Cypriote stone material to the Phoenician 
ivory counterpart, as well, see Falsone 1989: 157-164. However, he offers no explana¬ 
tion as to how the Cypriote craftsmen got hold of these decidedly earlier ivory plaques 
and figurines. 

52 Remarkable similarities occur in single figures. See, for example, the general typological 
and stylistical correspondences between a Cypriote stone statuette from Amathus, and 
an ivory statuette found at Nimrud: see Karageorghis, Mertens et al. 2000: 114, no. 179, 
and Barnett 1957: pi. 96 (S 313). These two figurines are approximately equal in size. 

53 We further note that this figure is wearing a thin garment with decorated borders, falling 
down over the arms and reaching down far below the edge of the kilt, in the back. The 
royal Egyptian animal tail hanging from the belt at the back and the two streamers 
hanging down from the neck of the figure testify to the presence of some kind of head- 
gear, possibly a crown. See Herrmann 1986: 209, pi. 278:1063 (who notes that several 
traces of red and blue inlays are preserved in the figure), and pis. 2 and 4 (for examples 
of male figures wearing Egyptian Double crowns, with streamers hanging down in their 
necks). 
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flower petals known from Cypriote statues. 54 As was noted at the begin¬ 
ning of this article, the characteristic Levantine freedom in interpreting 
Egyptian motifs and features is evident in this material. In general, how¬ 
ever, the Egyptianizing costume evidenced on Phoenician ivory carvings 
comes decidedly closer to the Egyptian original than the costume in Cypri¬ 
ote and Phoenician statuary. 55 Every single element of the Egyptianizing 
dress and ornament encountered in the Cypriote stone statuary of the sixth 
century has a model or forerunner in the figurative repertoire of Egypti¬ 
anizing Phoenician ivory carvings. 

It is surprising that the parallels between ivory and stone remain even 
when we go into details. On the torso from Idalion described above (pi. 
XXXVII:2), the sturdy cobras hang down from the belt. On either side of 
them are the characteristic ends of the sashes. On the right hand side of the 
kilt, however, there is a loop and a pointed end seemingly coming from 
underneath the belt and the sashes, which looks like the tail of one of the 
cobras. 56 Turning back to the ivory plaque (pi. XLI:9), we find a similar 
loop and end. Here, the loop is correctly rendered as coming out from one 
of the sashes made of woven textile that is tied into a loop and then falls 
down along the side of the kilt. 57 The original Egyptian device is a recur¬ 
rent feature in two- and three-dimensional depictions of the New Kingdom 
(pi. XLI:10 ): additional sashes - often rendered in gay colors - are hanging 
down along the sides of royal kilts. It seems, indeed, as if the Cypriote 
sculptor misinterpreted this additional end of the sash and turned it instead 
into the coiling tail of one of the cobras. 58 Where could he have seen such a 
detail in order to misinterpret it in this way? 

Another torso from the same site exhibits square and rectangular holes 
cut into the stone along the lower edge of the kilt: one rectangular hole 
followed by two square holes and so forth (pi. XXXIX:5). 59 This pattern 
closely imitates the lower border of garments inlaid with pieces of colored 


54 See, for example, Winter 1981: pi. 14:b (a winged sphinx with broad, decorated collar), 
and Herrmann 1986: pis. 113:508, 114:514, 115:515, 122:539, and 123:538 and 540 
(all are broad collars worn by sphinxes). It must be noted, however, that we find neither 
an abundance of close “prototypes” for the Cypriote floral collars with their closely cor¬ 
responding standardized leaves and persea fruits nor close examples in collars worn by 
human figures on the preserved ivory carvings. 

55 Cf. Stucky 1993: 16, and Parrot, Chehab et al. 1975: 96-98. 

56 pjyce 1931; 20, already suggested this. 

57 There are parallel renderings of such loops of sashes on several Nimrud ivory plaques 
and statuettes. See, for example, Barnett 1957: pi. 96 (S 314), and Herrmann 1986: pis. 
287:1104, 338:1292, 340:1293, and 341:1294. 

58 Just like the Cypriote cobras come to life and interact, and just like certain misinterpre¬ 
tations occur, like the drops turned into three-and-a-half lotus flowers, so does this “co¬ 
bra tail” indicate that Cypriote craftsmen experimented with, added to, and re-arranged 
an imported concept. 

59 Note that the Louvre statue on pi. XXXVIII: 3/fig. 3 has a similar pattern along the lower 
border of its kilt cloth. 
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glass or semiprecious stone we encounter so often on ivory plaques and 
figurines (pi. XLI:9). 60 There was no sense in adding this row of holes to a 
stone statuette, which most probably was not meant to be inlaid. But one 
could argue that in this detail the Cypriote stone sculptor reveals his source 
of inspiration for the statue in general and for its dress and ornamentation 
in particular. Similarly, the double frames or raised narrow outlines of the 
six ends of the sashes on two statues from Idalion (pis. XXXVII:2 and 
XXXVIII:4) 61 can tentatively be interpreted as an echo of the raised borders 
so characteristic of ivory carvings that were to contain inlays (pi. XLI:9). 62 

Another very important feature which connects the Phoenician ivory 
carvings with the Cypriote stone statues is the manner in which paint was 
applied. Some of the Egyptianizing Cypriote statues have traces of red and 
black paint that once highlighted parts of their dress and jewelry. 63 Com¬ 
mon to the traces we have preserved is a clear preference for alternate 
highlighting, that is, only every other feature - whether drops, standardized 
leaves/triangles, or other - is covered with paint. 64 The effect is jewel-like 
and concurs with the simulated cloisonne technique mentioned above. 65 If 
we widen the perspective slightly to include Cypriote sphinxes with broad, 
decorated collars and double crowns, we find the very same type of ren¬ 
dering, the same preferences for alternate coloring. 66 On Phoenician ivory 


60 Falsone 1989: 162, noted this correspondence. 

61 Indeed, raised narrow outlines are a recurrent feature in Cypriote statues. For another 
example among the material presented here, see the persea fruits on pi. XL:8. 

62 It is worth noting that here, we could be dealing with the echoes of two different tech¬ 
niques of applying inlay. In the first case (pi. XXXIX:5), the filling of excavated sockets 
would be imitated, while the raised narrow outlines (pis. XXXVII:2 and XXXVIII: 4) - if 
at all echoing inlay work - would rather imitate the technique of filling raised cloisons. 
See Barnett 1957: 157, and Herrmann 1986: 58-59. 

63 A common enough fact in Cypriote sculpture in general. 

64 The best photos showing this, where indeed some of the coloring is partly visible, are 
found in Karageorghis, Mertens et al. 2000. See 117, no. 182, for a statue from Golgoi, 
where every second triangle of the broad collar is red, and where the same is true for the 
drop-shaped “petals” of its outer row. The belt of this statue has a characteristic Egyp¬ 
tian pattern, where horizontal “beads” are kept in place by vertical “space bars” (cf. the 
belt on our pi. XXXIX: 6). The spacers and every second horizontal bead are painted red. 
On 115, no. 180, a statue from the same site displays ends of the sashes with alternating 
red color, and the hem of the kilt of a statuette from Amathus, presented on 114, no. 
179, displays the hem of a kilt with alternating areas of red paint, bordered by black 
lines. See Faegersten 2003 for additional examples. 

65 In Orchard 1978: 10-12, the decorative principles guiding Phoenician ivory carvers and 
painters are most clearly laid out. Evident is the will to emphasize detail with clarity, re¬ 
sulting, for example, in blue painted details separated by unpainted zones. 

66 One of the broad, fragmentary (sphinx?) collars found at Palaepaphos on Cyprus dis¬ 
plays rich traces of color (this fragment is very similar to KA 1994, see Maier 1974: fig. 
4, but cannot belong to the same statue). The hanging triangles or standardized leaves 
found in one of its registers are painted blue and red, alternatively. The effect once 
achieved must have been stunning. The same goes for a pair of (sphinx) wings from the 
same site, where the feather pattern has well preserved, alternating color in blue and red 
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carvings areas tainted or stained in red alternate with undecorated ones, 
thus giving a very similar effect. 67 Inlaid pieces of colorful glass or stone 
must have had a more or less identical appearance. 68 A similar jewel-like 
quality is indeed a hallmark of Egyptian iconography of the New King¬ 
dom. 69 Whether this taste for the colorful was introduced into the Levant 
from Egypt, 70 or whether the contrary applies, 71 cannot be safely stated. In 
any case, we have here another characteristic New Kingdom feature which 
is perpetuated in the Phoenician workshops throughout the Iron Age only 
to reappear in archaic Cypriote stone statuary. 

Further connected to this issue is the choice and arrangement of motifs 
exhibited by the Egyptianizing Cypriote statues. 72 Not only do we find 
single ornaments which are in them transformations of common Egyptian 
motifs and which are encountered in this transformed state in the Phoeni- 


(both objects are in the Kouklia Museum, I do not know their Inv. nos.). The Pa- 
laepaphos material will be published by V. Tatton-Brown, whom, together with F. G. 
Maier, I thank for the permission to study material in the store rooms of that museum. 
We can further mention the sphinxes discovered at Tamassos in January 1997, see 
Solomidou-Ieronymidou 2001. Both sphinxes have elaborate traces of coloring and dis¬ 
play double-crowns with red vertical stripes and a wing-feather pattern with a beautiful 
effect of alternating blue and uncolored spaces. (Cf. Elerrmann 1986: pi. 301:1156- 
1157, two ivory fragments where every second wing feather has been hollowed out for 
inlay). 

67 See, for example, Winter 1981: 109, pi. 14:a-b (a fragment from Arslan Tash, depicting 
a winged sun-disc with uraei, and a horse blinker found at Nimrud and decorated by a 
winged sphinx). See also Herrmann 1986: pi. 320:1234 and 1236. 

68 For beautiful reproductions of this colorful effect of inlaid ivory, see, for example, 
Elberti 1988: 411, and Moscati 1988: 515. The parallels between the blue lapis lazuli 
inlays of the wings of the ivory griffins and the wings of the limestone sphinxes from 
Tamassos mentioned in note 66 are striking. See also the frontispiece of Barnett 1957, 
for a third color picture, this time of the well known “O.l”. 

69 For a general example of this well established fact, see Robins 1997: 137, fig. 155 (a 
color picture showing a detail from a wall-painting from the tomb chapel of Anen, 
showing Amenhotep III and Tiy seated in a kiosk): “The effect of the whole color 
scheme is to give an opulent and jewel-like quality to the scene”. One should remember 
the underlying, intricate system of Egyptian color symbolism, see Wilkinson 1994: 104- 
125, and for general remarks on the Egyptian “rhythm” of coloring, see Evers 1929: 5-7 
(§18-29). 

70 R. D. Barnett noted that a gay polychrome effect was first introduced in high quality 
Egyptian Middle Kingdom cloisonne jewelry. He suggested that Egyptian craftsmen 
soon applied the technique to woodwork, while it was a Phoenician idea to attempt cloi¬ 
sonne work in ivory. See Barnett 1957: 156. See above, note 11. 

71 C. Lilyquist has emphasized the difference between the general plainness of Egyptian 
Middle Kingdom material culture and the joy of color introduced from around Thutmo- 
sis III onwards - not least regarding textile and clothing. She postulates that this taste 
for the colorful may have been introduced from the Levant in materials like textile, 
wood, and jewelry. See Lilyquist 1999: 213-215 and 217-218. See also Kitchen 1986: 
40-41 (regarding the technique of “alternate inlay”), and Lilyquist 1998: 29. 

72 Shefton 1989: 98, suggests that the so-called paradise flower ornament referred to below 
was created with inlay work in mind. 
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cian ivory repertoire. 73 But the Cypriote statues also exhibit these Egypti- 
anizing motifs in particular arrangements that are paralleled in the ivories. 
The limestone torso reproduced on pi. XXXIX: 6 shows so-called paradise 
flowers 74 in the innermost register of its broad collar. The flowers, which 
by themselves make up another example of a transformation of an Egyptian 
form, 75 are arranged with large and small flowers alternately set on a pliant 
stem. One small flower perfectly fits into the small space between and 
beneath two larger flowers. 76 A similar arrangement of floral elements is 
recurrent on eighth and seventh century BCE ivories. 77 We find it also on 
the ivory panels decorating the furniture found in tomb 79 at Salamis, 
which reveals the presence and availability of this elaborate iconography 
and this particular floral arrangement on the island from at least around 
700 BCE on. 78 

In the examples presented above, we point to certain affinities between 
ivory carved mainly during the eighth century BCE and stone sculpture 
manufactured around 200 years later. It seems as if the Cypriote sculptors 
were imitating images very similar to those depicted on the ivories, that is, 
figures which already were Egyptianizing in regard to both dress and or- 


73 The four-winged scarab is such an ornament, displayed on the belt belonging to the 
Cypriote torso partly depicted in pi. XL:8 (see Faegersten forthcoming a). The four¬ 
winged creature is a probable Phoenician transfiguration of an original Egyptian type, 
see Hermary 1986: 188. See also Ward 1994: 192, who places the origin of the four¬ 
winged scarab in Syria, where it would have been created under the influence of Hurrian 
art. 

74 The term “paradise flower” introduced by Shefton has been used by several scholars 
discussing the motif; it is convenient as a common denominator. 

75 See Shefton 1989: 97-98: “...we have here a specifically Phoenician creation, which has 
taken over elements from the Egyptian ‘lily’, with its central bud and pair of curving 
side leaves, topping it with the rounded dome segment suggested perhaps by the papy¬ 
rus”. Note, however, that we have evidence from the time of Osorkon II of the presence 
of this floral shape in Egypt (on a granite Hathor capital from the Bubastis temple, today 
in the courtyard of the Egyptian Museum, Cairo). See Habachi 1957: pis. 18-19. This 
was noted already by E. Gubel in 2000b: 198 note 27. We further find the ornament in 
the broad, decorated collar of a twentysixth Dynasty basalt sarcophagus from Lower 
Egypt, see Buhl 1959: 31-33, 156, and 196-198, fig. 7 (C, a 4). 

76 For a very similar rendering, see the above mentioned, beautifully decorated Egypti¬ 
anizing statue found at Sidon, which is suggested to be a Cypriote import. One of the 
registers of the broad collar contains large lily flowers and smaller paradise flowers set 
on a common, pliant stem. An identical border is placed right above the belt and along 
the lower edge of the short-sleeved garment of the statue. See, again, Doumet Serhal 
1998: 30-31, figs. 3-6. 

77 See, for example, Herrmann 1986: pis. 224:856-857, 225:861, and 320:1234 (lotus 
flowers and buds); pis. 224:866 (lilies and buds) and 320:1236 (volute-palmettes and 
buds). 

78 See Karageorghis 1974: pi. E (color photograph) and pis. 70 and 241:148 (where the 
alternating palmettes and paradise flowers are set on intertwining stalks). See also pis. 
33:2 and 240. C. Lilyquist has pointed out that the earliest linked chains with alternating 
floral elements occur outside Egypt, see Lilyquist 1988: 20. 
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namentation, yet of a quite homogenous quality and appearance. The form, 
the coloring, as well as the very arrangement of certain imitated motifs 
seem to have displayed a clearly Egyptianizing character and not a con¬ 
temporary Egyptian one. 

The problems are the period of time and the differences in size that 
separate these two categories of objects. We have no ivory carvings in the 
round to bridge the gap between the two. In addition, the ivory plaques and 
the votive statues made of stone belong to different social spheres. While 
the former decorated high-quality wooden furniture, the latter were dis¬ 
played in temples and sanctuaries to honor divinities. 

A possibility to consider is the wooden sculpture that was probably 
manufactured in all sizes and for all purposes parallel to the ivory carving 
in Iron Age Phoenician workshops. The Phoenician artisans were famous 
for their skills in woodworking and the carving techniques as well as the 
methods of applying, for example, gold overlay and cloisonne inlay were 
very similar in the two crafts. 79 To suggest that wooden versions of Egypti¬ 
anizing male figures, sphinxes and other figural types were being manu¬ 
factured is perhaps not so contentious 80 when one considers the elaborate 
Egyptianizing style with all its possibilities of colorful inlay and intricate 
carving in minute areas, which is indeed suitable for woodwork. Could 
wooden sculpture, then, possibly provide a missing link? If so, we should 
imagine a decorative repertoire very similar to the one of the ivory carv¬ 
ings, although carried out in larger sizes, as well. 81 Local artisans on Cy¬ 
prus then copied these wooden statues not only in wood, but also in the 
material they mastered so well: the soft local limestone. This hypothetical 
corpus of wooden material could have made up the relatively homogene¬ 
ous, but still Egyptianizing category of material that served as the main 
source of inspiration for Cypriote artisans manufacturing Egyptianizing 
votive statues. 

Such an hypothesis provides explanations. The presence of Egypti¬ 
anizing wooden sculpture could account for the gap of time of around 200 
years or more between the manufacture of ivory carvings and stone statues, 

79 In his 1935 article, R. D. Barnett referred to the first Book of Kings, where there is 
mention of the woodworks carried out by Phoenician craftsmen during the construction 
of the Temple of Jerusalem. The text explicitly mentions the skill with which the Phoe¬ 
nician masters gilded wood, a technique also well known from ivory work. See Barnett 
1935: 200 (especially note 2). The technique and tools for carving and the method of as¬ 
sembling several pieces into one figure are common to wood and ivory. See, for exam¬ 
ple, Barnett 1957: 175. 

80 Consider the large wooden cherubim of Phoenician manufacture that guarded the in¬ 
nermost part of the Temple of Jerusalem. See, for example, Trokay 1986: 112, and Keel 
& Uehlinger 1998: 168-169. 

81 Large scale ivory statues were indeed produced during the eighth and seventh centuries 
BCE, perhaps assembled in combination with wood. See Flerrmann 1986: 24, pis. 
334:1285 (a fragmentary head, preserved height 15.4 cm), 342:1308 (an ear, 6.8 cm in 
height). See also pis. 332:1284 and 337:1290. 
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given that a strong and proud tradition of Phoenician wood-carving was 
maintained when the production of high-quality Phoenician ivory objects 
ceased. It could possibly also account for the constant and faithful repeti¬ 
tion of the persea fruit, the standardized leaves, and the flower petals in the 
collars of the Cypriote statues. The repetition of this exact arrangement in 
eight out of seventeen Cypriote statues indicates if not a common source of 
inspiration, at least a very stable or static one as, for example, a group of 
homogenous wood-carvings with similar New Kingdom-type floral collars. 

An intermediary wooden material could also account for the coiling tail 
of the cobra; the echoed inlaid area along the border of one of our Cypriote 
torsos; the raised outlines found on certain statues; and the application of 
alternate coloring alongside Egyptianizing motifs and arrangements. All 
these features could have been similarly present in inlaid wooden sculpture 
and then copied to limestone in Cypriote workshops. 

Once introduced into the workshops (and the sanctuaries) of the island, 
the Egyptianizing votives 82 testify to an indigenous development in stone 
in the Cypriote workshops, where gradual misunderstandings were bound 
to take place, but where dynamic changes and reinterpretations took place, 
too, and where skilled Cypriote stone masters added their own heritage to 
the statues and the style. 83 Continuing this chain of thoughts, we can 
imagine that patrons and dedicators of Phoenician coastal sanctuaries - 
among other Bostan esh-Sheik and Amrit - had access to both local stone 
and wood carvings. Maybe the style developed on Cyprus was attractive 
enough as to account for some imports and exchanges between workshops. 
Maybe the Phoenician sculptors never reached the same confidence and 
skill as their Cypriote colleagues and perhaps stone was not their preferred 
material. 

The hypothesis that wooden sculpture was a possible means of transfer 
does, however, raise questions. Besides the obvious shortcomings of an 
argumentum ex silentio , one problem inherent in our suggestion stands out: 
we need to postulate a difference in appearance between contemporary 
Egyptianizing wooden statuary from Phoenicia - which we suggest was 
closely related to ivory carvings from the eighth to seventh centuries BCE - 
and Phoenician stone statues, which generally are deprived of broad col¬ 
lars, supported by back-pillars, and which carry animals under their arms. 


82 Including not only male statues, but most probably sphinxes and other types, as well. 

83 The male Egyptianizing votive statues are admittedly a limited group within Cypriote 
material culture. As hinted to in the previous note, however, this group is part of quite a 
large array of material of Egyptianizing character. It could indeed be suggested that the 
joy of color and the joy of decorative detail in certain Archaic Cypriote stone material 
may echo inlayed oriental woodwork. See, for example, the so called Amathus sar¬ 
cophagus in Karageorghis, Mertens et al. 2000: 201-204, no. 330, and the frontispiece 
of that book. Adjacent to rounded shapes with thin, narrow outlines colored alterna¬ 
tively red and blue and stylized vegetal forms with alternate blue coloring are found lil¬ 
ies and buds connected to a common pliant stem, another possible “ivory element.” 
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No satisfying explanation can be offered here. What can be noted is a cor¬ 
respondence between wood and ivory figures on the one hand and the Cyp¬ 
riote group of statues on the other: both lack back-pillar supports. Whether 
or not the Phoenician stone statues needed their supports for technical rea¬ 
sons, they seem to have conserved in this at least a limited part of the 
Egyptian sculptural tradition, while relying on New Kingdom iconography 
in regard to dress and equipment. The latter was perpetuated by indigenous 
ivory carvings among other categories of evidence. 

Clearly more work is needed in this area. The Cypriote statues seem to 
testify, however, to a continuous production of high-quality polychrome 
objects of an Egyptianizing style in the Eastern Mediterranean after the 
production of elaborate ivory plaques, panels, and figurines had ceased in 
the Phoenician workshops. Whether one can explain this with a continued 
production of related objects made of wood is but a mere hypothesis. 
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Toreutik und Vasenmalerei im fraheisenzeitlichen Kreta: 
Minoisches Erbe, lokale Traditionen und Fremdeinflusse 


Hartmut Matthaus 


To aijia xf|c Xuptac Kat ipc AiyimTOU 
TOO ptei jlEQ (flXfepst; jiaQ VCX, (II) VTpaTOOjlE, 

vd xo TijifiaoojiE Kat vd to Ka'u%r|Qo'Uji£. 

Konstantinos Kavafis, ’ EndvoSoc duo xtiv ' EkkdSa 1 

Frages tellung 2 

Die Insel Kreta liegt geographisch im Schnittpunkt alter maritimer Kom- 
munikationslinien, die von der Levante nach Westen, vom Nildelta nach 
Norden fuhrten, liber Kreta dann in Richtung Peloponnes und Kykladen, 
aber auch nach Westen in das zentrale Mittelmeergebiet verliefen. Ein sehr 
engmaschiges Austauschsystem zwischen den ostmediterranen Kulturrau- 
men entwickelte sich aus der Notwendigkeit, die Versorgung mit Rohstof- 
fen wie mit Luxusgtitern, die im Mittelmeergebiet sehr ungleichmaBig 
verteilt sind, sicherzustellen. Dieses entstand in der Zeit der Hochblute 


1 Ich habe Jorg Schafer (Heidelberg) hier an erster Stelle meinen Dank auszusprechen. 
Von seiner uniibertroffenen Kenntnis des Werkes von Kavafis durfte ich profitieren. 
Vgl. Schafer 2000: Ilf. 

2 Die vorliegenden Ausfiihrungen entstanden im Verlauf der Arbeiten des Sonderfor- 
schungsbereiches “Kulturelle und sprachliche Kontakte” der Johannes Gutenberg- 
Universitat Mainz, die von der Deutschen Forschungsgemeinschaft gefordert wurden. 
Fiir Hilfe vielerlei Art habe ich zu danken: E. A. Braun (Mainz), J. N. Coldstream 
(London), G. Endlich (Frankfurt a. M.), U. Konig-Faran (Mainz), M. MaaB (Karlsru¬ 
he), J. Papadakis (Iraklion), G. Papasavvas (Nicosia), E. Pappalardo (Catania), E. 
Rehm (Mainz). I. A. Sakellarakis gilt mein tief empfundener Dank dafur, dass er mir 
das bronzene Votivmaterial der Idaischen Zeus-Grotte zuganglich machte; ohne diese 
auBerordentlich fruchtbringende Zusammenarbeit waren die folgenden Zeilen nicht 
moglich gewesen. Ebenso bin ich der Liberalitat und Hilfsbereitschaflt der Kollegen in 
den Museen von Iraklion und Chania verpflichtet; ich nenne Ch. Kritsas (Iraklion, jetzt 
Athen), A. Karetsou (Iraklion) und M. Andreadaki-Vlazaki (Chania). Zu danken habe 
ich aber nicht zuletzt C. E. Suter, Ch. Uehlinger und R. Schurte fur ihre Geduld und 
Hilfsbereitschafit bei der Edition dieses Bandes. 
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Fig. 1 Kreta: wichtigste Fundorte des friihen 1. Jahrtausends v. Chr. [Entwurf Matthaus]. 

minoischer Kultur des 2. Jahrtausends v. Chr., um dann bis an das Ende 
der Spatbronzezeit fortzuleben. Ein vergleichbares Austauschsystem lasst 
sich, qualitativ wie quantitativ gewandelt, nach kurzer Unterbrechung auch 
im friihen E Jahrtausend v. Chr. am archaologischen Fundmaterial wieder 
ablesen. 3 Es ist diese Zeit des Wiederauflebens - oder vorsichtiger formu- 
liert - der sich wieder intensivierenden Verbindungen, die den Gegenstand 
der nachfolgenden Betrachtungen bilden. 

Die Entwicklung der Insel Kreta wahrend der friihen Eisenzeit, d. h. 
wahrend der protogeometrischen und geometrischen Periode, im 10. bis 8. 
Jh. v. Chr., stellt sich im griechischen Kulturraum als einzigartig dar. 4 Nir- 
gendwo sonst hat der friihe Kontakt mit der iiberlegenen Kunst des Vorde- 
ren Orients, vor allem nordsyrischer und phonikischer Kultur, eine derart 
intensive Wirkung erlangt. Deutlich sichtbar wird eine solche Wirkung im 
Metallhandwerk, und zwar vor allem in drei Denkmalergattungen: figiirlich 
verzierten Gold- und Bronzereliefs eines Werkstattzentrums im Raume von 
Knossos, der Toreutik der Bronzeschilde der Idaischen Zeus-Grotte und 
anderer Fundorte sowie den figiirlichen Reliefs friiher kretischer Ge- 
faBstander und Kesselwagen. Sie alle geben Einblicke in vielfaltige Pro- 
zesse der Auseinandersetzung einheimisch griechischer Kiinstler mit der 
reichen und fremden Formen- und Bilderwelt der nahostlichen Hochkultu- 
ren. 


3 Zum Beziehungsgeflecht der ostmittelmeerischen Hochkulturen wahrend der Spaten 
Bronzezeit und Friihen Eisenzeit und den Austauschmechanismen vgl. zusammenfas- 
send (mit reichen Literaturangaben): Matthaus (im Druck). 

4 Allgemeine Literatur zur Kunst und Kultur Kretas im friihen ersten Jahrtausend v. Chr.: 
Levi 1927-29; Pendlebury 1939: 303ff; Demargne 1947; Brock 1957; Boardman 1961; 
Coldstream 1977; Blome 1982; Lembesi 1987: 144ff.; Coldstream & Catling 1996; 
Hoffman 1997; Stampolidis & Karetsou 1998; Stampolidis et al. 1998; Karageorghis & 
Stampolidis 1998; Coldstream 2000a; Jones 2000a; Matthaus 2001. 
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Fig. 2 Zeittafel: chronologische Entwicklung der kretischen Kultur im Vergleich zu 
Attika [Entwurf Matthaus]. 


An diese Beobachtungen schlieBt die Frage an, wieweit dariiber hinaus das 
angestammte lokale Kunsthandwerk Kretas, d. h. vomehmlich die Vasen- 
malerei, von derartigen Orientalisierungsprozessen betroffen wurde und 
Rezeptions- wie Adaptionsphanomene in Ornament und Ikonographie er- 
kennen lasst. SchlieBlich soli an einigen Paradigmata kurz untersucht wer- 
den, ob der nachweisbare Kulturkontakt und -transfer uber Wandlungen 
von Typologie und Ikonographie hinaus auch zu Veranderungen von Kul¬ 
tur- und Lebensformen, also zu echten Prozessen der Akkulturation, ge- 
fuhrt hat, sowie nach Mechanismen, historischen und sozialen Rahmenbe- 
dingungen des Kulturaustausches gefragt werden. Ein fur die Entwicklung 
griechischer Kunst wesentlicher Aspekt ist in diesem Zusammenhang die 
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Fig. 3 Knossos: Siedlung und Nekropolen am Beginn des friihen 1. Jahrtausends v. Chr. 
[courtesy of British School of Archaeology at Athens], 

Rolle Kretas bei der Vermittlung ostlicher Bildformen in andere griechi- 
sche Kulturlandschaften, vor allem nach Attika. 
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Grundlagen 

Die Entwicklung fruhgriechischer Kunst und Kultur auf der Insel Kreta 
seit der Einwanderung dorischer Griechen vermutlich im Verlaufe des 11. 
Jh. v. Chr. kann nur vor dem Hintergrund der bronzezeitlichen minoischen 
Hochkultur verstanden werden (Fig. 1, 2). Dies wird deutlich an der Kon- 
tinuitat vieler Siedlungsplatze und Heiligtiimer 5 , an einer Kontinuitat in der 
Grabarchitektur (bei gewandelten Grabriten) und nicht zuletzt an der von 
Anfang an fassbaren Sonderentwicklung kretischer Vasenmalerei schon im 
10. und frlihen 9. Jh. 

Knossos stellte in dieser Periode nach wie vor die politisch wie kultu- 
rell fuhrende Einheit der Insel dar. Hier sind es weniger wirkliche Sied- 
lungsstrukturen als vielmehr die ausgedehnten Nekropolen - Fortetsa, 
Chaniale Tekke (auch kurz Tekke oder heute auch Ambelokipoi genannt) 
und die benachbarte groBe Nord-Nekropole dazu eher zufallige Einzel- 
funde und Brunnenanlagen, die eine Rekonstruktion des Umfanges der 
stadtischen Besiedlung, die bis in die Dark Ages zuriickreicht, erlauben. 6 
Bereits vor der spatgeometrischen Zeit hatte die Stadtanlage von Knossos 
eine betrachtliche Ausdehnung: Nach Untersuchung der keramischen De- 
posita und ihrer raumlichen Streuung kam J. N. Coldstream zu dem Ergeb- 
nis, dass sich die fruhe eisenzeitliche Siedlungsflache vom Ostrand des 
minoischen Palastes iiber eine Lange von etwa 600 m bis westlich des mo- 
demen Dorfes erstreckt haben dtirfte (Fig. 3, 4). Die Nord-Siid-Ausdeh¬ 
nung reichte vom siidlichen Palastrand bis in eine Zone nordlich des Klei- 
nen Palastes und des Unexplored Mansion, immerhin eine Strecke von 
etwa 300-350 m. In die spatgeometrische Periode fallt dann eine deutliche 
Expansion nach Norden. 

Zu den wichtigsten kretischen Zentren, den Keimzellen der spateren 
Poleis, zahlt im Siiden die bereits urbane Ztige annehmende Siedlung von 
Phaistos, die Reste von Wohnbebauung, dazu monumentale gepflasterte 
StraBenfuhrungen (PI. XLII:1), die in Griechenland einzigartig sind, und 
eine Tempelanlage, die im 7. Jh. v. Chr. ausgebaut wurde, iiberliefert hat. 7 
Als Heiligtiimer innerhalb ihres Territoriums sind damals vermutlich Hagia 
Triada und Kommos zu betrachten. 8 Das benachbarte Gortyn, zu voller 
Bliite dann im 7. Jh. v. Chr. erwacht, besaB bereits im friihen ersten Jahr- 
tausend einen zentralen Kultplatz auf dem Akropolishugel. 9 


5 Zur Tradition der Bauformen allgemein vgl. Elayden 1982. 

6 Nekropolen: Brock 1957; Coldstream & Catling 1996. - Stadtanlage: Coldstream 
1984a; 1991; zuletzt: Coldstream 2000b. - Vgl. auch die Hinweise in Hood & Smyth 
1981. - Femer Evely et al. 1994. 

7 Cucuzza 1998 (mit Lit.); “Rhea”-Tempel: Cucuzza 1993. 

Hagia Triada: D’Agata 1998; 1999a. - Kommos: Shaw & Shaw 2000. 

Rizza & Santa Maria Scrinari 1968; di Vita 1991; Allegro 1991; di Vita 2000. 


9 
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Fig. 4 Knossos: Siedlungsareal vor dem Beginn der spatgeometrischen Periode (mi- 
noische Bauten schraffiert, modeme Bauten in Umrisslinie; J = minoischer Palast; 
L = Kleiner Palast) [courtesy of British School of Archaeology at Athens]. 

Kydonia (Chania) und Sybrita im westlichen Teil der Insel 10 , Eleuther- 
na 11 - bekannt geworden durch die reichen Funde der Nekropole von Orthi 
Petra - und wohl auch das benachbarte Axos am Nordabhang des Ida- 
Massivs waren kulturelle Kristallisationspunkte, ebenso Prinias, Lyttos, 
Dreros und Arkades im Zentrum der Insel 12 , schliefilich Praisos weiter im 
Osten. 13 Manche Hohensiedlungen wie Kavousi und Vrokastro uberdauer- 
ten die Umbruchszeiten vom 2. zum 1. Jahrtausend v. Chr. 14 

Hinzu kamen die bedeutenden regionalen wie uberregionalen Heiligtii- 
mer: Kulthohlen wie die Grotte des Idaischen Zeus im Zentrum des Ida- 


10 Kydonia-Chania: Andreadaki-Vlazaki 1997: 32ff; Hallager & Hallager 1997. 
Sybrita: Rocchetti 1994; D’Agata 1999b. 

11 Stampolidis 1990; 1993; 1994; 1996; 1998; Stampolidis & Karetsou 1998 passim, bes. 
235ff. 

12 Prinias: Pemier 1914; Rizza 1978; 1983; 1991; Rizza et al. 1992; Rizza & Rizzo 1984; 
Rizza 1997; Beyer 1976. - Lyttos: Halbherr & Guarducci 1935: 179ff; Kirsten 1940b. 
- Dreros: Xanthoudides 1918; Marinatos 1936; Demargne & van Effenterre 1937; 
Kirsten 1940a; Beyer 1976; Tire & van Effenterre 1978: 93ff. - Aphrati-Arkades: Levi 
1927-29; 1945; Lembesi 1970; Dadalische Kunst 1970; Hoffmann 1972; Rizzo 1984. 

13 Whitley 1998; Whitley et al. 1995; Whitley et al. 1999; Hayden 1997. 

14 Kavousi: Boyd 1901; Gesell et al. 1985; Day et al. 1986; Coulson 1998; Mook 1998. - 
Vrokastro: Hall 1914; Hayden 1983a; 1983b; 1991. - Allgemein zu den kretischen 
Hohensiedlungen: Nowicki 2000. - Vgl. auch allgemein zum Phanomen: Karageorghis 
& Morris 2001. 
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Massivs 15 , die Zeus-Grotte von Psychro 16 , die Hohle der Eileithyia in Ina- 
tos (Tsoutsouros) 17 , die Grotte des Hermes Kranaios bei Patsos 18 , das gro- 
Be Heiligtum des Diktaischen Zeus in Palaikastro 19 , das Temenos des Her¬ 
mes und der Aphrodite bei Kato Syme 20 . Die Heiligtiimer lassen gleichfalls 
in der iiberwiegenden Zahl eine Tradition als Kultplatze iiber die Um- 
bruchszeiten vom 2. zum 1. Jahrtausend v. Chr. hinaus erkennen. Zu unter- 
suchen bleibt im Einzelnen, ob damit stets eine Kontinuitat des Kultes 
einer spezifischen Gottheit einhergeht oder ob durch die Ankunft dorischer 
Griechen sich religiose Veranderungen ergeben haben. 

Teilweise Kontinuitat pragt das Grabwesen. Die weitaus dominierende 
Form des Grabes ist das aus dem Fels herausgearbeitete Kammergrab mit 
langem Dromos, Turoffnung (Stomion) und runder oder rechteckiger 
Karnmer (Fig. 5). Es geht ebenso auf spatminoische Vorbilder zuriick wie 
der seltenere, z. B. in Arkades, reprasentierte Typus des kleinen Tholos- 
grabes. 21 Gelegentlich, z. B. in Chaniale Tekke nordlich Knossos, wurden 
offenbar spatminoische Graber von den dorischen Siedlem gereinigt und 
erneut verwendet. 22 Verandert hat sich jedoch der Bestattungsritus: Seit der 
protogeometrischen Periode dominiert die Totenverbrennung, die den Ri- 
tus der Korperbestattung der Bronzezeit fast vollig verdrangt. Die Asche 
der Toten wird meist in Bestattungspithoi beigesetzt. Die Graber sind 
Kollektivgraber, wohl Bestattungsorte von Familienverbanden, und ent- 
sprechend oft iiber Generationen benutzt. Tradition und Innovation verbin- 
den sich so im Grabbrauch. In Knossos scheint der Beginn dorischer Be- 
siedlung archaologisch in der Anlage der groBen Nord-Nekropole fassbar 
zu sein. 

Teilweise Kontinuitat kennzeichnet auch die Entwicklung der Bild- 
kunst. 23 Der kretisch protogeometrische Stil reprasentiert eine sehr schlich- 


15 Halbherr & Orsi 1888; Kunze 1931; Canciani 1970; Sakellarakis 1983; 1984; 1985a; 
1985b; 1986; 1987a; 1988a; 1988b - Weitere Vorberichte: Ergon 1983-1989. - Mat¬ 
thaus 2000a. 

16 Boardman 1961; Rutkowski & Nowicki 1996; Watrous 1996. 

17 Pingiatoglou 1981: 30f., 50ff. (m. Lit.). 

18 Kourou & Karetsou 1994. 

19 Bosanquet 1939-40; Benton 1939-40. 

20 Vorberichte von A. Lembesi, Prakt 1972-1977, 1981-1985, 1987-1997; Lembesi 
1973; 1976; Kanta 1991. - Lembesi 1985; Schiirmann 1996. - Allgemein zu kretischen 
Kulthohlen vgl. auch Tyree 1974; Faure 1964. 

21 Zur Kontinuitat von Grabformen, aber dem Wechsel der Bestattungssitten vgl. Pini 
1968: 40ff., 46ff.; Snodgrass 1971: 164ff.; Desborough 1972: 274f.; Coldstream 1977: 
276f. - Kammergraber: Cavanagh 1996 (m. Lit.); Tholoi: Levi 1927-29: bes. 174ff.; 
Platon 1945-47: bes. 70ff.; Rizza 1978: 106ff. 

22 Hutchinson & Boardman 1954. 

23 Nicht behandelt wird im Folgenden, da der Akzent starker auf der Ikonographie von 
Malerei und Relief liegt, die Kleinplastik, die kontinuierliche Entwicklungsstrange, 
welche die Datierung von Einzelstiicken oft schwierig machen, aber auch Innovationen 
erkennen lasst, die aus Kontakten mit dem Vorderen Orient resultieren. Terrakotten: 
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Fig. 5 Kammergrab 24 der Nord-Nekropole von Rnossos [courtesy of British School of 
Archaeology at Athens], 

te Gattung, weit entfemt von der formalen Pragnanz und Eleganz attischer 
Topferwerkstatten. Sein Ornamentschatz, der deutlich die ins Submino- 
ische zuruckreichenden Traditionslinien erkennen lasst, ist auf wenige Ein- 
zelmotive wie Bandbemalung, konzentrische Kreise, Rautenmuster etc. 
reduziert. Dennoch ist die Tradition figiirlicher Motive und figiirlicher 
Szenen im Gegensatz zum griechischen Festland nie vollig verloren gegan- 
gen. 24 

So findet sich bereits im mittleren knossischen Protogeometrischen 
(Knossos, Tekke, Grab F; E Halfte des 9. Jh. v. Chr.) das Thema der Jagd 


Rizza & Santa Maria Scrinari 1968; Bohm 1990; D’Agata 1999a. - Bronzen: Naumann 
1976; Verlinden 1984; Pilali-Papasteriou 1985; Byrne 1991. 

24 Zur Entwicklung kretisch protogeometrischer und geometrischer Vasenmalerei: Brock 
1957 (grundlegend); Coldstream 1968: 233ff; Coldstream & Catling 1996: 19ff. - A. 
M. Snodgrass 1971: 79f£; Desborough 1972: 225ff; Rizza 1974 (Protogeometrisch B 
in Prinias); Sackett & Musgrave 1976 (protogeometrische Figurenszenen); Coldstream 
1977: 48ff., 69£, 99f£; 1979; 1980 (protogeometrische Figurenszenen); Sakellarakis 
1987b (Tempelmodell Sammlung Giamalakis, Protogeometrisch B); Coldstream 1988 
(minoisches Erbe in Figurenmalerei); 1994; Coldstream et al. 2001: 2Iff. - Zum Proto¬ 
geometrischen in Ostkreta: Tsipopoulou 1997. - Siidkreta: Rocchetti 1972; 1969; 
1978; 1993. - Chronologisch iiberholt wie methodisch verfehlt, da allein auf den Ge- 
setzmafiigkeiten der Entwicklung attischer Vasenmalerei aufbauend: Clough 1972. - 
Nicht zuganglich waren mir: Tsatsake 1998 sowie Xipharas 1998. 
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Fig. 6 Jagd auf Steinbocke auf einem protogeometrischen Krater aus Grab F der Tekke- 
Nekropole von Knossos [courtesy of British School of Archaeology at Athens]. 

auf Steinbocke (Fig. 6) 25 , ein ikonographisches Schema der spatmino- 
ischen Periode fortfiihrend, das in SM III C (12. Jh. v. Chr.) auf einem 
Krater in Mouliana oder auf einem Tonkastchen in Kastelli Pediados be- 
legt ist 26 , ohne dass wir im einzelnen Zwischenglieder fassen konnten. 
Zeitlich noch weiter zurackreichende Vorstufen lassen sich bereits auf 


25 Catling 1976-77: 15f. Abb. 34-35; Coldstream 1980: Abb. 1 Taf. 13, 14; Blome 1982: 
91 f. Abb. 19-20; Coldstream & Catling 1996: 8 Nr. 1 Abb. 59 Taf. 48; S. 370f.; Cold¬ 
stream 2000a: 165f. Abb. 98. 

26 Tonkastchen aus Kastelli Pediados: Rethemiotakis 1997: 412ff. Abb. 10-15, 21 (bes. 
Abb. 13, 15); Mouliana, Grab A: Xanthoudides 1904: 32ff. Taf. 3 oben. 
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Fig. 7 Lowen, die einen Bewaffheten zerreifien, und Sphingen auf einem protogeometri- 
schen Krater aus Grab E der Tekke-Nekropole von Knossos [courtesy of British 
School of Archaeology at Athens]. 


Larnakes aus der Nekropole von Armeni siidlich Rethymnon greifen. 27 Das 
Grundschema zeigt den Steinbock, der vom Jager mit dem Wurfspeer im 


27 Tzedakis 1971: Abb. 4 (Vierbeiner, die von Speeren getroffen werden), 5 (Hirsch, dem 
ein Jager, der auf dem Rticken des Tieres zu stehen scheint, die Lanze in den Hals 
stofit) - Coldstream 1996: 370f. hat angenommen, dass es eher zufallige Entdeckungen 
derartiger minoischer Bildwerke waren, die Anregungen zur Schaffung der protogeo- 
metrischen Bildformen gegeben hatten - keine kontinuierliche Tradition. Die Annahme 
einer echten Tradition gewinnt mehr Wahrscheinlichkeit, da gerade das Steinbockmotiv 
bereits subminoisch und friih in der protogeometrischen Vasenmalerei Kretas begegnet, 
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Nacken getroffen wird. Der Abstand zwischen Jager und Wild kann variie- 
ren; so wird die Dynamik und Spannung des Geschehens auf dem proto- 
geometrischen knossischen Bild durch den groBeren Abstand des Jagers 
zum Tier noch gesteigert; zudem wirft der Jager gerade einen zweiten 
Speer. Auch das Figurenbeiwerk kann wechseln: zwei antithetisch grup- 
pierte, mit dem Riicken zueinander stehende Wildziegen auf dem Moulia- 
na-Krater, ein Hund, der die Ziege verfolgt, auf dem Kastchen aus Kastelli 
oder mehrere Tiere sowie ein zweiter Jager, von der Hauptgruppe aber 
durch Bildfeldbegrenzungen getrennt oder auf die riickwartige GefaBhalfte 
verbannt. Das Grundschema jedoch ist identisch. 

Daneben begegnen tradierte, eher emblematisch zu nennende Bildfas- 
sungen: Ein spatprotogeometrischer Glockenkrater aus Knossos (Tekke, 
Grab E) zeigt antithetische Lowen, die einen bewaffneten Mann zerreiBen 
und verschlingen (Fig. 7) 28 : Die Vorlage bietet die bronzezeitliche Ikono- 
graphie Zypems: Auf dem Ring eines bronzenen Kesselwagens des 13. 
oder 12. Jh. v. Chr. im Britischen Museum iiberwaltigen zwei Lowen einen 
Bewaffneten, der sich mit Schwert oder Lanze zur Wehr setzt (PI. XLII:2 ); 
ein vergleichbares Bildschema iiberliefert die gleichzeitige zyprische Glyp- 
tik (Fig. 8 ) 29 . Auf Kreta wurde der Typus von Kesselstandem und Kessel- 
wagen - davon wird unten die Rede sein - iiber lange Zeitperioden be- 
wahrt und lokal adaptiert. Die Vertrautheit mit solchem Gerat erklart 
zwanglos die Kenntnis der Ikonographie. Das Motiv konnte danach in an- 
dere lokale Gattungen wie die Vasenmalerei ubemommen werden. Auf 
Kreta sind die kriegerverschlingenden Lowen im Mitteltondo wie im Ne- 
benfries des sog. Jagdschildes der Idaischen Zeus-Grotte nachweisbar, 
eines Werkes des 9. oder friihen 8. Jh. v. Chr., das ansonsten stark durch 
orientalische Bildformen gepragt wird (Fig. 13) 30 . 

Kretische Kunst hat das Motiv, das vermutlich als Metapher fur das 
Todesschicksal steht 31 , in der Folge auf das griechische Festland, und zwar 
nach Attika, vermittelt: Attisch spatgeometrische Goldbander 32 variieren 
es, und es taucht bald darauf in der Vasenmalerei der Periode Spatgeo- 
metrisch II auf, so auf Vasen aus dem Kerameikos von Athen, aus einem 


Uberlieferungslucken sich hier also ausschlieBen lassen: Brock 1957: Taf. 4,45 (Grab 
VI; FPG); Catling 1980-81: 42 Abb. 81 (H., Ioannis b. Knossos, submykenisch-FPG); 
Yon 1973: 13 Taf. 3a (submykenisch, Slg. Giamalakis). 

28 Sackett & Musgrave 1976: Taf. 16; Coldstream 1980: Taf 11, 12; Blome 1982: 93f.; 
Coldstream & Catling 1996: 370f.; Coldstream 2000a: 166 Abb. 99. 

29 Catling 1964: 208f. Nr. 36 Taf 35; Matthaus 1985: 316ff. Nr. 706 Taf 104; Papas- 
avvas 2001: 242f. Nr. 28 Abb. 61-79. - Spatbronzezeitliches, leider nur in einer unzu- 
langlichen Zeichnung bekanntes Rollsiegel: Palma di Cesnola 1882: Taf gegeniiber S. 
120, Nr. 137. 

30 Kunze 1931: Taf 10-12, 14, 15 Beil. 1Zu den idaischen Schilden vgl. unten. 

31 Ohly 1953: 74ff. 

32 Kunze 1931: 205f. Abb. 30; Ohly 1953: Abb. 25 Taf 3; 4,2; 5,1.2; 8,1; 13,2; 15,2 
(antithetisch). Vgl. Blome 1982: 93f. 
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Fig. 8 Rollsiegel der Sammlung des A. Palma di Cesnola aus Salamis auf Zypem (?) 
[nach A. Palma di Cesnola, vgl. Anm. 29]. 

Grab siidlich der Akropolis und schlieBlich auf dem bekannten Kopenha- 
gener Kantharos. 33 Bald sind es einzelne Lowen, die den bewaffneten 
Mann zerreiBen, bald antithetisch gruppierte Bestien. Eine vergleichbare 
Wirkung kretischer Bildkunst auf die Kunst Attikas wird uns noch begeg- 
nen. 

Selbst Einzelmotive wie das Bild von Wildziegen auf einem frtihen 
protogeometrischen Glockenkrater der Fortetsa-Nekropole (Grab VI), das 
eine kurvige, drahtartig ausgediinnte Korperstruktur kennzeichnet (Fig. 9), 
vergleichbar den Wildziegen der gerade besprochenen Jagddarstellungen, 
lassen sich, da sie ansonsten im griechischen Kulturraum isoliert sind, am 
ehesten durch Traditionsstrange, die in die Bronzezeit zuriickgehen, erkla- 
ren. Gerade das Motiv der Wildziegen erlaubt iiber altere Vasenbilder aus 
H. Ioannis bei Knossos und in der Sammlung Giamalakis ein fast liickenlo- 
ses Zuriickverfolgen in die Spate Bronzezeit. 34 Gleiches gilt fur Bilder 


33 Kiibler 1954: Taf. 77 (einfac'he Gruppe Krieger - Lowe; Oionochoe, SG II). - Grab 
siidlich der Akropolis, Oinochoe: Sweeney et al. 1988: 66f. Nr. 5 (antithetische Grup¬ 
pe, SG II). - Variation auf einer Schale aus Anavyssos: Schweitzer 1969: Taf. 70; Bo- 
rell 1978: Taf. 15. - Kopenhagener Kantharos: CVA Copenhague 2, Taf. 73,5; 
Hahland 1937: 130f. Taf. 42-43; Ohly 1953: Taf. 18; Davison 1961: 83ff. Abb. 12; 
Schweitzer 1969: Taf. 69. Nicht beizustimmen vermag ich der Deutung Ahlberg- 
Comells (1987), die im Bild der menschenverschlingenden Lowen auf dem Kopenha¬ 
gener Kantharos eine Art von Jahrmarktsspektakel mit gezahmten Lowen sehen moch- 
te; die ikonographische Tradition spricht eindeutig gegen diese Hypothese; eine solche 
Genre-Szene ware zudem im Geometrischen auBergewohnlich. - Vgl. allgemein zum 
Bildthema: Rombos 1988: 185ff, bes. 195ff; d’Agostino 1999. 

34 Brock 1957: 12 Nr. 45 Taf. 4,45; 135; Desborough 1972: 228 Abb. 23. - Zum Wild- 
ziegenmotiv: vgl. oben Anm. 27. - Schiffsdarstellungen: vgl. Kirk 1949: 118f. Abb. 6; 
Casson 1971: Abb. 60; Gray 1974: 57 Abb. 16a; Basch 1987: 159 Abb. 320; Wedde 
2000: 168f. Abb. 16a. - Offen bleiben muss im Falle der Schiffsbilder, der altesten 
griechischer Kunst des 1. Jahrtausends v. Chr., ob die Tradition starker iiber den realen 
Schiffsbau oder iiber die ikonographische Tradition verlief. Die Parallele zu den iibri- 
gen Bildmotiven spricht fur letztere Annahme. 
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Fig. 9 Wildziegen und Schiffsbilder auf einem protogeometrischen Krater aus Grab VI 
der Fortetsa-Nekropole von Knossos [courtesy of British School of Archaeology 
at Athens], 

stark schematisierter hochbordiger Handelsschiffe auf demselben proto¬ 
geometrischen Krater aus Fortetsa (Fig. 9). Im friihen 1. Jahrtausend ohne 
Entsprechung, weisen sie auf Schiffsdarstellungen minoischer Glyptik und 
spatmykenischer Vasenmalerei zuriick. 

Welche minoischen Kunstgattungen zur Bildung einer derartigen Kon- 
tinuitat bildlicher Topoi beigetragen haben konnten, lasst sich nur in sehr 
allgemeiner Weise bestimmen. 35 Eine Rolle gespielt haben sicher iiber 
Generationen vererbte Bildsiegel. Funde spatbronzezeitlicher Siegel in 
Eteiligttimern des 1. Jahrtausends v. Chr. sind im griechischen Kulturraum 
so zahlreich, dass sie sich kaum als verschleppte Einzelstiicke erklaren 
lassen. Flinter solchen Funden miissen vielmehr Kenntnis und Besitz spat¬ 
bronzezeitlicher Artefakte in ausgedehnterem MaBe gestanden haben. 36 
Gelegentlich wurden minoische Gemmen nachweisbar im friihen 1. Jahr¬ 
tausend v. Chr. sogar neu gefasst. 37 Beigetragen zur Tradition haben si- 
cherlich auch zufallige Entdeckungen von bemalten spatminoischen Ton- 
gefaBen und - gerade in den Nekropolen - von Larnakes, ein Aspekt, den 


35 Vgl. zum Problem (mit Schwerpunkt auf dem griechischen Festland) Benson 1970. 

36 Sakellarakis 1976. 

37 Higgins 1996: 540 Abb. 154 oben Taf. 264 oben: spatminoische Gemme mit granu- 
lierter Goldfassung der Chaniale Tekke-Gruppe, d. h. vermutlich Protogeometrisch B. - 
Vgl. weitere Beispiele bei Boardman 1970a: 107, 399. 
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J. N. Coldstream zu Recht betont hat. 38 Bei Bauarbeiten miissen dorische 
Siedler immer wieder auf minoische Siedlungsspuren und nicht zuletzt, 
wie die Wiederbenutzung alter minoischer Graber, z. B. in Chaniale Tekke 
nordlich von Knossos, beweist, auf minoische Bestattungen mit ihren Bei- 
gaben gestoBen sein. 

Im Augenblick geniigt es zu konstatieren, dass die figiirliche Bildkunst 
auf Kreta nie verloren ging. Die protogeometrische Vasenkunst Kretas 
stellt in dieser Hinsicht ein singulares Phanomen innerhalb der griechi- 
schen Kunstentwicklung dar. 39 Es ist ohne Weiteres einsehbar, dass Rezi- 
pienten, die in ihrem Sehverhalten an szenische Kompositionen, wie hoch 
auch ihr Abstraktionsgrad im einzelnen gewesen sein mag, gewohnt waren 
und sie ohne Schwierigkeiten lesen konnten, in dem Augenblick, in dem 
Importe nahostlicher Bildkunst mit einer Fiille neuer, dem griechischen 
Betrachter fremder und faszinierender Motive die Insel Kreta erreichten, 
ungleich leichtere Zugangsmoglichkeiten zu solchen Bilderwelten hatten 
als Angehorige von Kunstlandschaften, die durch rigorose Omamentalisie- 
rung gepragt waren, wie es etwa fur das gleichzeitige Athen gilt. Vertraut- 
heit mit eigenen Bilderwelten erleichtert zweifellos die Rezeption fremder 
Ikonographie und schafft die Moglichkeit der Umformung und Adaption 
durch lokales Kunsthandwerk, sobald ein Bedarf geweckt ist. 

Importe nahostlichen Kunsthandwerks 

Voraussetzung fur eine Kenntnis nahostlicher Ikonographie waren Importe 
von Luxusgiitern, die in ihrem bildlichen Schmuck vorderorientalische 
Ornamentformen wie vorderorientalische Bildformeln vermitteln konnten. 
Im Vordergrund stehen auf der Insel Kreta zwei Gattungen: Elfenbein- 
schnitzereien und prunkvolles Metallgeschirr 40 , wahrend der Stellenwert 
von Fayencen gering ist. 41 

Eine fur die Entwicklung griechischen Kunsthandwerks nicht unwe- 
sentliche Rolle spielte zudem importierter syro-phonikischer Gold- 
schmuck. Elier sind es allerdings wesentlich die Techniken wie Granulation 
und Filigran, Artefaktformen und nur sekundar vereinzelte Ornamente, die 
nach Kreta vermittelt wurden. In unserer Studie, welche die Adaption von 
ikonographischen Topoi sowie damit verkniipfte Akkulturationsprozesse in 


38 Coldstream 1998. - Coldstream 1996: 370f.; 1988; 1994. 

39 Unter diesem Aspekt sind altere Wertungen, wie jene von Demargne 1947: 179 “Le 
protogeometrique cretois ... ne represente qu’une suite abatardie du submycenien.” zu 
revidieren. Desborough 1972: 228 bemerkt sehr treffend: “the potters were perfectly 
capable of imaginative effort”. 

40 Importe: Stampolidis & Karetsou 1998; Hoffman 1997; Jones 2000a. - Metallarbeiten 
in der Idaischen Grotte: Matthaus 2000a (m. Lit.). - Elfenbeine: Kunze 1935/36; De¬ 
margne 1947: 208ff; Galling 1969; Sakellarakis 1992; 1993. - Fur eine generelle 
Wtirdigung vgl. auch Boardman 1999. 

41 Webb 1996; Coldstream 2000c. 
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den Vordergrand stellt, wird davon nur am Rande die Rede sein. Kulturge- 
schichtliche Einsichten in handwerkliche und kiinstlerische Transferpro- 
zesse vermittelt dieser Kunstzweig dennoch, da von den technischen Fer- 
tigkeiten kretischer Ateliers Schmuckhersteller auf dem griechischen Fest- 
land, vor allem in Attika, wahrend der mittel- und spatgeometrischen Peri- 
ode (d. h. in der zweiten Flalfte des 9. und im 8. Jh. v. Chr.) in weitem Ma- 
Be profitiert haben. 42 

Wichtigste Kontaktpartner Kretas waren der nordsyrische und der pho- 
nikische Kulturraum, wahrend Zypern zurticktritt 43 und der kleinasiatische 
Raum allenfalls zur Bliitezeit des phrygischen Reiches am Ende des 8. Jh. 
v. Chr. eine auBerst begrenzte Wirkung entfaltete. 44 Die Fundplatze auf der 
Insel Kreta, die durch die Fiille und Qualitat des Materials die besten Aus- 
sagemoglichkeiten eroffnen, sind die Idaische Zeus-Grotte, die Nord- 
Nekropole von Knossos und seit kurzem die Orthi Petra-Nekropole von 
Eleuthema. 45 

Unter den Elfenbeinen dominieren Mobeleinlagen und Geratefiguren. 
Letztere werden durch mehrere Exemplare nackter Frauenfiguren repra- 
sentiert, die zum Teil paarweise, Riicken an Rticken stehend, begegnen. 
Stilistisch entsprechen sie Werken nordsyrischer Elfenbeinkunst in Nim- 
rud. Fragmente derartiger Statuetten fanden sich in der Idaischen Grotte 
und in der Nord-Nekropole von Knossos, ein deutlicher Flinweis, dass der 
Flafen von Knossos der Flauptumschlagplatz war, an dem Orientalia ange- 
landet wurden. Die metallenen Beigaben der Nord-Nekropole selbst wie 
der nicht weit entfernten Graber von Fortetsa bestatigen durchaus dieses 
Verbreitungsbild. Aus dem nordsyrischen Raum kamen dazu reliefierte 
Elfenbeinpyxiden auf die Insel. Arbeiten der intermediate tradition und 
solche phonikischer Ateliers sind dagegen vomehmlich unter den Relief- 
plattchen vertreten, die als Intarsien von Prunkmobeln dienten. 

Das importierte ornamental oder flgurlich geschmuckte Metallgeschirr 
offenbart ein reiches Spektrum unterschiedlicher Werkstatt-Traditionen: 


42 Boardman 1967; Higgins 1969. -Zuletzt: Ogden 1998. 

43 Zyprisches Metallgeschirr ist zahlenmaBig nur gering vertreten; erst Keramikexporte 
der Jahre um 800 v. Chr. weisen auf enger werdende Verbindungen; vgl. zur Keramik 
Coldstream 1984b; 1996: II 406ff.; 2000d; Jones 1993. - Generell zu den Beziehungen 
des friiheisenzeitlichen Kreta zu Zypern: Matthaus 1998 (m. Lit.). - Zu einer durchaus 
wesentlichen Wirkung zyprischer Kunst auf Kreta, die allerdings ihre Wurzeln in Be¬ 
ziehungen hat, die sich wahrend der Spaten Bronzezeit anbahnten, vgl. unten den Ab- 
schnitt iiber die flgurlich geschmiickten GefaBstander. 

44 Die Wirkung phrygischen Kunsthandwerkes lasst sich sehr deutlich im ostionischen 
Raum, in Ausstrahlungen auch auf dem griechischen Festland fassen, wahrend auf 
Kreta nur wenige phrygische bzw. ostionische phrygisierende MetallgefaBe aus der Ne- 
kropole von Eleuthema und der Eileithyia-Grotte von Inatos bekannt sind; dazu Stam- 
polidis & Karetsou 1998: 240f. Nr. 292, 293; S. 243f. Nr. 298. - Zum Gesamtkomplex 
phrygisch-griechischer Kulturbeziehungen wird der Verfasser demnachst Stellung 
nehmen. 

Vgl. Anm. 6, 11, 15,40. 


45 
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Friih erscheinen kleine bronzene Kannchen agyptischer Provenienz mit 
reliefierten Lotusbliiten auf dem Henkel; ebenso vereinzelte Importe aus 
dem Bereich Palastinas. Deutlich zeichnet sich wiederum der Anted nord- 
syrischen Kunsthandwerks am Import ab: Ein Prachtstiick aus der Idai- 
schen Grotte ist eine Schale, die Gruppen antithetischer Stiere in einem 
markanten, Naturbeobachtung und dekoratives Detail vereinenden Stil 
aneinander reiht. Ebenso ist der phonikische Kunstkreis mit einer fruhen 
Bronzekanne und vor allem mit qualitativ herausragenden Prunkschalen 
agyptisierenden Stils, darunter der von R. D. Barnett defmierten marsh 
pattern group , vertreten. Den Fundbestand erganzen schlichtere Formen 
nahostlicher Provenienz, Zungenphialen und flache Schalen mit Leistenat- 
taschen und Schwinghenkeln, auch dies Typen, deren Heimat im syro- 
phonikischen Kulturraum zu suchen ist. 

Bronzebleche nordsyrischer Provenienz mit reichem figiirlichem 
Schmuck - Reiterdarstellungen, Opferprozessionen, Damonenbilder die 
vielleicht Teile von Kesselstandem und verwandten Geratschaften waren, 
miissen auf Kreta in groBerer Zahl bekannt gewesen sein. Denn im fruhen 
7. Jh. v. Chr. haben kretische Toreuten solche Bleche von unbrauchbar 
gewordenen orientalischen Geraten zurechtgeschnitten, durch Teile mit 
einheimischen Bild- und Ornamentmotiven erganzt und zu drei monumen- 
talen Sphyrelata von Koren zusammengefiigt, die in das Zeus-Heiligtum 
von Olympia geweiht wurden. 46 Dieser jiingst von B. Borell und D. Rittig 
vorgelegte Befund aus einem Brunnen in Olympia belegt noch einmal, 
welch reiche orientalische Bilderwelt kretischen Kunsthandwerkem und 
ihren Auftraggebem bereits in der protogeometrischen und geometrischen 
Periode als Anschauungsmaterial und Vorbild fur eigenstandige Weiter- 
entwicklungen zur Verfugung stand. 

Zeitlich diirften Kontakte mit der Levante vermutlich schon im 10. Jh. 
v. Chr. einsetzen, im Laufe des 9. Jh. ist ein erhebliches Anschwellen der- 
artiger Importe festzustellen. Der Austausch solch aufwendiger Prestige- 
objekte gesellschaftlicher Eliten scheint sich kontinuierlich im 8. Jh. fort- 
zusetzen, um danach deutlich zuruckzugehen. 47 

Einheimische Adaptionsformen des Metallhandwerks 

a) Figurlich verzierte Gold- und Bronzebleche aus dem Raum um Knossos 

Zur Charakterisierung der Denkmalergruppe mag ein bronzenes Beschlag- 
blech, 44,5 cm hoch, vielleicht, aber keineswegs sicher der Beschlag eines 
Kochers, aus dem Grab P der Nekropole von Fortetsa nordwestlich von 


46 Borell & Rittig 1998; dazu Seidl 1999 (Versuch der Lokalisierung der Werkstattgrup- 
pen). 

47 Zu Chronologie und Provenienzen: Matthaus 2000a. 
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Knossos dienen ( PI. AL///.G) 48 . Die fiinf Register des Bleches zeigen 
schmalere Friese schreitender behelmter Sphingen und hohere Bildfelder, 
auf denen ein Heros, mit kurzem Chiton bekleidet und mit einem Helm 
gewappnet, einen Lowen, der sich auf den Hinterlaufen aufrichtet, mit der 
Linken an einem Vorderlauf packt, wahrend er ihm mit der Rechten ein 
Rapier in die Brust stoBt. Ein zweiter Lowe hinter dem Heros vervollstan- 
digt die Szene zu einer dekorativ antithetischen Komposition. Flachige 
Treibarbeit, die dennoch einen organisch modellierenden Figurenstil er- 
zeugt, charakterisiert dieses Kunstwerk, das aus einem lange benutzten 
Grab kommt. Die Bestattungssequenz setzt in der protogeometrischen Pe- 
riode ein und fiihrt bis in die fruhorientalisierende Zeit hinab. Alle Zeit- 
phasen zwischen dem 9. Jh. und dem 7. Jh. v. Chr. sind also vertreten. Das 
Bronzeblech kam in der Nahe eines Bestattungspithos der Periode Proto- 
geometrisch B zutage, ohne dass sich eine Vergesellschaftung sichern lie- 
Be. 49 

Chronologisch weiter fiihrt ein anderes toreutisches Kunstwerk dessel- 
ben Grabes, ein bronzener Gtirtel mit der Darstellung des Angriffes von 
Streitwagen auf ein Heiligtum ( PI. XLIV:4 ). Es stimmt soweit im Figuren¬ 
stil mit dem Kocher iiberein, dass eine gemeinsame Werkstatt postuliert 
werden darf. 50 Der Gtirtel steckte zusammen mit zwei kleineren Tongefa- 
Ben in einem leider verlorenen Bestattungspithos. Zwei im Pithos gefunde- 
ne BeigefaBe hat John Brock in seiner Publikation der Fortetsa-Nekropole 
in die Jahre um 800 v. Chr. datiert, die Periode Protogeometrisch B bis 
Fruhgeometrisch in der kretischen Sequenz des Pro-togeometrischen und 
Geometrischen, die sich deutlich von der festlandisch griechischen unter- 
scheidet (vgl. Fig. 2). 51 Die Datierung in Protogeometrisch B, d. h. in die 
zweite Halfte des 9. Jh. v. Chr., stiitzt zudem der erhaltene tonerne Pithos- 
deckel, den eine Lowenprotome bekront. Sein Sparren- und Rosettenoma- 
ment kann kaum wesentlich spater entstanden sein. 52 

Das alteste sicher datierbare kretische Denkmal eines lowenbezwingen- 
den Heros bietet eine zwar gleichfalls symmetrisch angelegte, durch die 
Verdoppelung des Helden (Riicken an Riicken) im Vergleich zu dem Be- 
schlag von Fortetsa jedoch in der inhaltlichen Aussage eindeutigere Kom¬ 
position. Dieses Golddiadem, 28 cm lang, 2,8 cm hoch, dessen Dekor ge- 


48 Brock 1957: 135f. Nr. 1569; S. 197ff. Taf. 116. 169; Demargne 1947: 236ff. Abb. 38; 
Boardman 1961: 134f. Abb. 50 B; Blome 1982: lOff. Taf. 2,2; Stampolidis & Karetsou 
1998: 256 Nr. 321; Coldstream 2000a: 168 Abb. 102. - Fur die Form des Bleches vgl. 
Kocherbeschlag aus dem Iran: Seipel 2001: 100, 103 Nr. 25. 

49 Brock 1957: 199. 

50 Brock 1957: 197ff. Taf. 115, 168. - Sogar die merkwtirdige Stilisierung der FuBbil- 
dung, ein FuB einer Figur jeweils im Profd dargestellt, der zweite in Unteransicht mit 
Zeichnung der Zehen, entspricht einander. 

51 Brock 1957: 125 Nr. 1437, 1438; S. 197ff. - Die Datierung von Gabelmann 1965: 3If. 
in das 7. Jh. v. Chr. ist ebenso unbegrundet wie iiberholt. 

Brock 1957: 125 Nr. 1439 Taf. 107; Stampolidis & Karetsou 1998: 204f. Nr. 226. 


52 
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Fig. 10 Ausgeschnittenes Goldblech aus Grab 219 der Nord-Nekropole von Knossos 
[courtesy of British School of Archaeology at Athens], 


stempelt ist, kommt aus dem Tholosgrab B von Chaniale Tekke nordlich 
von Knossos (PI. XLIV:5 ) 53 . Die Figuren wirken starker ausgediinnt als an 
dem Beispiel aus Fortetsa, wozu das Minaturformat beitragen mag. Das 
rahmende Schlingenmuster, eine Art laufender Hund, scheint an nahostli- 
chen Metallarbeiten unbekannt, reprasentiert aber eine typische kretische 
Ornamentform seit der Periode Protogeometrisch B. 54 

Entdeckt wurde das Diadem zusammen mit nahostlich gepragtem, reich 
mit farbigen Einlagen verziertem, durch Filigran und Granulation iippig 
dekoriertem Goldschmuck in einem GefaB unter dem Boden des Tholos- 
grabes. 55 Die GefaBform, eine kugelige Pyxis mit Schragrand, auf den er- 
sten Blick scheinbar eine Allerweltsform, begegnet in der kretischen Ke- 
ramik, wie eine Untersuchung durch V. Desborough gezeigt hat, nur in 
einer sehr kurzen Zeitspanne am Ende des 9. Jh., in jener Zeitstufe, die 
John Brock als Protogeometrisch B bezeichnet hat; Entsprechungen bietet 


53 Hutchinson & Boardman 1954: 217 Abb. 2 Taf. 28,3; Boardman 1967: Taf. 12,3; 
Boardman 1961: 135 Abb. 50C; Coldstream 1977: lOOf. Abb. 32C; Blome 1982: 1 Off. 
Taf. 2,2; Coldstream 1982a: Taf. 26f.; 2000a: 168 Abb. 103. 

54 Vgl. z. B. Coldstream & Catling 1996: Taf. 53,17 oder den Dekor des bekannten Tem- 
pelmodells der Sammlung Giamalakis: Alexiou 1950; Marinatos & Hirmer 1973: Taf. 
144-145; Blome 1982: Taf. 1,2; Bretschneider 1991: Taf. 135; Sakellarakis 1987b: Taf. 
5-12; Hagg & Marinatos 1991; Schattner 1990: 15f. 

Boardman 1967: 68 Taf. 9,57. 
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etwa ein Grabfund von Archanes. 56 Protogeometrisch B gehort denn auch 
die alteste Keramik in Dromos und Kammer der Tholos von Chaniale Tek- 
ke an. 57 

Formal sehr nahe steht dem Diadem aus Chaniale Tekke ein zweites 
verschollenes Goldband, das sich in der Sammlung Nelidow befunden hat 
(PI. XLIV:6) 5g . D. Ohly und J. Boardman haben sogar erwogen, dass es 
vielleicht aus derselben Matrize gefertigt worden sei. Eine solche Flypo- 
these, die allein auf den qualitativ nicht sehr hochwertigen Photographien 
beruht, scheint allerdings das Material zu iiberfordem. 59 

Das Bildthema des Lowenbezwingers wird dann noch langere Zeit in 
der fruhkretischen Kunst tradiert und variiert: So auf einer Goldfolie unbe- 
kannter Funktion (H. 20 cm) aus dem Grab 219 der Nord-Nekropole von 
Knossos (Fig. 10), das stark gestort war und Keramik von der protogeo- 
metrischen bis in die orientalisierende Periode enthielt 60 ; weiter auf leider 
nur sehr schlecht erhaltenen Bronzeblechen aus dem Tholosgrab von Skou- 
riasmenos bei Kavousi in Ostkreta, das spat-geometrische Keramik barg, 
allerdings teilweise gepliindert war: Friese von Sphingen wechseln dort mit 
Lowenkampfgruppen (Fig. 11) 61 . 

An die Wende vom 8. zum 7. Jh. schlieBlich darf aus stilistischen Griin- 
den das Relief eines Tonpinax aus dem Grab 4 von Ambelokipoi nordlich 
von Knossos datiert werden. 62 Das Schwert ist dort nicht explizit model- 
liert, wird jedoch durch die Armbewegung des Fleros evoziert. Insgesamt 
zeichnet sich eine Tradition ab, die von der zweiten Flalfte des 9. bis an das 
Ende des 8. Jh. fortlebte. Ambelokipoi ist der modeme Name fur das schon 
erwahnte Chaniale Tekke, der Platz liegt nur ca. 50 m vom Nordrand der 
Nord-Nekropole entfemt. Die meisten der Denkmaler sind also im direkten 
Umkreis von Knossos entdeckt worden. 

Das Motiv des Lowenkampfes ist nicht griechischen Ursprunges, son- 
dern entstand in der Kunst Mesopotamiens wahrend des 3. Jahrtausends v. 
Chr. Die Glyptik der friihdynastischen Periode und der nachfolgenden 
Akkad-Zeit variiert vielfach den Kampf eines Elelden mit einem oder meh- 
reren Lowen, die sich auf den Flinterbeinen erheben. Field und Lowe kon- 


56 Desborough 1967. - Grabfund von Archanes: Alexiou 1950: 444 Nr. 4 Taf. 32,1 Nr. 6. 

57 Boardman 1967: 64ff. 

58 Poliak 1903: 5f. Nr. 10 Taf. 4,10; Reichel 1942: 32 Taf. 8,23; Kunze 1949: 6. 

59 Ohly 1953: 64 Anm. 21; Jacobsthal 1956: 18; Boardman 1967: 68 Nr. 3; Boardman 
1961: 134. Dagegen Hutchinson & Boardman 1954: 217 “a stamped design almost but 
not quite identical”. 

60 Coldstream 1991: 296 Abb. 11; Coldstream & Catling 1996: 221 Nr. f 91 Abb. 154 
unten Taf. 264 unten; Stampolidis & Karetsou 1998: 266 Nr. 334. - Zur Datierung des 
Grabes Coldstream & Catling 1996: 21 Off. 

61 Boyd 1901: 147f. Abb. 10, 11; Kunze 1931: 218 Abb. 31 Taf. 56e; Demargne 1947: 
236ff. Abb. 37; Boardman 1961: 135 Abb. 50A; Coldstream 1977: 284f. Abb. 92a; 
Blome 1982: 1 Off. Abb. 3. 

62 Stampolidis & Karetsou 1998: 207 Nr. 230. 



Fig. 11 Bronzene Beschlagbleche aus der Tholos von Skouriasmenos bei Kavousi [nach 
Boyd 1901, vgl. Anm. 61], 

nen sich einander zuwenden, der Lowe kann sich aber auch von seinem 
Gegner wegdrehen. Haufig belegt ist der bildliche Topos eines damoni- 
schen Wesens, etwa eines Stiermenschen, der mit dem Lowen oder auch 
mit antithetisch gruppierten Raubkatzen ringt. Friih begegnet auch der 
nicht naher benennbare Held, der als Beschutzer der Herde den Lowen mit 
Dolch oder Schwert niedersticht. 63 

63 Gute Motivubersicht fur die fruhdynastische Periode und die Akkad-Zeit bei Amiet 
1961: Held oder Stiermensch im Kampf, mit Lowen ringend, entweder mit einem Tier 
oder mit antithetisch gruppierten Raubkatzen: Taf. 66,882.887; 67,891.895.896; 
69,914; 70,923-926; 72bis,A.B.E.G; 76,1006; 77,1021.1023; 79,1045; Held als Be- 
schiitzer der Herde Lowen niederstechend: Taf. 76,1011; 77,1013.1018; 77bis,N; 
78,103; 79,1042; Held, den Lowen mit Schwert niederstechend (selten): Taf. 65,875; 
67,896; 68,899. - Ur: Held als Beschutzer der Herde totet Lowen mit Dolch: Orthmann 
1975: Taf. 13li (Siegel im schonen plastischen Stil der fruhdynastischen Periode). - 
Held mit Lowen ringend: ebd. Taf. 132g. - Akkad-Zeit: ebd. Taf. 134a, c, e, f, g, k; La 
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Kurz angemerkt sei nur, dass der menschengestaltige Held gelegentlich 
mit dem mythischen Konig Gilgamesch von Uruk identifiziert worden ist, 
sicher zu Unrecht, denn Gilgamesch wird in den identifizierbaren bildli- 
chen Szenen stets bekleidet und durch eine Frisur mit Nackenknoten als 
Konig gekennzeichnet, wahrend den mesopotamischen Helden meist 
Nacktheit und eine ungeordnete Haartracht charakterisiert. Helden wie 
auch Stiermenschen reprasentieren keine Individualitaten, sondern gehoren 
Gruppen gleichartiger Wesen an; sie zahlen zu den zahlreichen Schutzda- 
monen Mesopotamiens. 64 Die Thematik der friihen mesopotamischen 
Glyptik generell darf in ihren Bildthemen, hier dem Paradigma des Be- 
zwingens ungebandigter Naturkraft, als apotropaisch oder vielleicht allge- 
meiner schutz- und segensspendend charakterisiert werden. 

Die Tradition derartiger Bildschemata setzt sich im 2. Jahrtausend kon- 
tinuierlich fort. 65 In der Spatbronzezeit tritt in der Kunst des syrisch- 
levantinischen Raumes der kanonische Typus des Helden hervor, der den 
hoch aufgerichteten Lowen mit der Linken an einem Vorderlauf oder an 
der Mahne packt, in der Rechten aber ein Schwert fiihrt, mit dem er zu- 
sticht. 66 Beispiele sind aus der levantinischen Glyptik hinlanglich bekannt; 
hingewiesen sei z. B. auf ein importiertes Rollsiegel aus dem Kadmeion 


terra tra i duefiumi 1985: 379 Nr. 106; verschiedene Varianten der Akkad-Zeit: Boeh- 
mer 1964 passim, bes. Taf. 10,1; 10,2; 11,10; 11,12a; 11,14; 12,25b; 12,26; 13,27; 
13,28; 13,29. 

64 Wiggermann 1993-97: bes. 242 § 7.1 und 3. - Fur zahlreiche Hinweise zur mesopota¬ 
mischen Damonenikonographie danke ich noch einmal E. A. Braun (Mainz) ganz herz- 
lich. 

65 Z. B. Orthmann 1975: Taf. 268a, c, d. 

66 In der minoischen und mykenischen Kunst ist das Bildschema dagegen selten und wohl 
bereits durch eine erste Welle von Kontakten mit der Levante erklarbar: z. B. CMS I 20 
Nr. 9 (Goldschieber aus dem Schachtgrab III von Mykenai); 186 Nr. 165 (Abdruck, 
Mykenai, Unterstadt); 259 Nr. 228 (Vaphio); 327 Nr. 290 (Pylos, Tholos); 344 Nr. 307 
(Abdruck, Pylos); I Suppl. 214 Nr. 173 (Abdruck, Pylos); IV 264 Nr. 233 (Slg. Me- 
taxas); IX 176 Nr. 152 (Sitia); deutlicher noch: CMS XI 221 Nr. 208 (spatminoisches 
Rollsiegel in Miinchen); Boardman 1970b (Goldring Peronne, Slg. Danicourt). In diese 
Reihe gehort vielleicht auch der Abdruck auf einer Tonplombe aus dem Palast von Py¬ 
los: CMS I 342 Nr. 302; Pini 1982; Mykenai, Unterstadt: Muller et al. 1998: 23 Nr. 10 
Abb. 3,10. Allgemein vgl. Younger 1988: 159ff. Die mykenischen wie die wenigen in 
Kreta gefundenen Beispiele zeigen nicht die gleiche ikonographische Konsistenz wie 
die levantinischen Bildschemata; haufig scheint der Lowenkampf zur Jagddarstellung 
variiert - symptomatisch auch, dass das Ergreifen des Lowens an einem Vorderlauf 
meist fehlt -, daher auch wechselnde Waffen und Schutzwaffen der Jager, leicht 
schwankende Posen des Lowen und generell eine groBere Vielfalt des bildlichen Kon- 
textes im Vergleich zu den stark verfestigten levantinischen Bildformen. Das Fehlen 
einer echten minoischen Tradition, von der sich die mykenischen Siegelbilder herleiten 
konnten, spricht per se eher fur einen Ruckgriff auf nahostliche Vorbilder. Nahostliche 
Glyptik war gerade auf dem mykenischen Festland bekannt, vgl. Anm. 67. - Variieren- 
de Bildschemata, eingebettet in den Kontext einer Jagd, hat es auch in der Levante ge- 
geben: vgl. die bekannte Goldschale aus Ras Shamra-Ugarit: Schaeffer 1949: Taf VIII; 
Strommenger 1962: Taf. 176 unten; Markoe 1985: 355. 
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von Theben. 67 Dieselbe Bildformel verbreitete sich noch im spaten 2. Jahr- 
tausend nach Zypem, denn ein elfenbeinemer Spiegelgriff der Jahre um 
1200 v. Chr. aus der Evreti-Nekropole von Alt-Paphos 68 im siidwestlichen 
Zypern, ein Meisterwerk lokaler Elfenbeinschnitzer, die in einem fur Zy¬ 
pem typischen agaisch-levantinischen Mischstil arbeiteten, greift sie auf. 
In der zyprischen Elfenbeinkunst wird das gleiche Bildschema zur Dar- 
stellung des Kampfes zwischen einem Greifen und einem Heros oder Da¬ 
mon benutzt. 

Die nahostliche Ikonographie des friihen 1. Jahrtausends v. Chr. kenn- 
zeichnen in der Folge eine starkere Auffacherung in Bildtypen und auch 
unterschiedliche regionale Akzente. In Babylonien entwickelt sich im 9./8. 
Jh. v. Chr. die Variante des Damons (haufig eines Fliigeldamons), der den 
Lowen packt und mit einer Harpe, einem Sichelschwert, bedroht. 69 Seltener 
scheint das Motiv in Assyrien zu begegnen, und anscheinend nur dort in 
einem charakteristischen Kontext, namlich in der Herrscherikonographie. 
Auf Stempelsiegeln mit Beischrift der Konigsnamen, die vermutlich keine 
echten herrscherlichen Siegel, sondern Petschafte der koniglichen Kanzlei- 
en waren, werden Macht, Starke und Sieghaftigkeit des assyrischen GroB- 
konigs im Bilde des Lowenkampfes inszeniert - in der monumentalen Re- 
liefkunst der Palaste wiirden die ungleich haufigeren Bilder der Lowenjagd 
das inhaltlich doch einen anderen Akzent setzende Pendant bilden. 70 Auf 
den Siegeln, die sicher seit der Regierung Salmanassars III. (858-824 v. 
Chr.) 71 bis in die Regierung Assurbanipals (668-627 v. Chr.) belegt sind, 
erscheint der Konig reprasentativ im vollen herrscherlichen Ornat. 

In Nordsyrien lebt der Lowenkampf im friihen 1. Jahrtausend auf 
Orthostatenreliefs wie auch im Elfenbeinhandwerk fort, wie Reliefs aus 
dem Tell Halaf, dem antiken Guzana, die noch dem 9. Jh. v. Chr. angeho- 
ren 72 , ebenso wie annahernd zeitgleiche Elfenbeine der sog. flame and 
frond group , deren Ateliers nach den Untersuchungen G. Herrmanns 


67 Porada 1981/82: 21ff. Nr. 6; Pini 1980: 97 Abb. 12. - Vgl. auch ein Rollsiegel in 
Beirut: Demargne 1947: Taf. IV. 

68 Buchholz & Karageorghis 1971: Nr. 1748; Demakopoulou 1988: 72 Nr. 4. Vgl. Scha¬ 
fer 1958: 83ff. - An die Stelle des Lowen kann auf den zyprischen Spiegeln ein Greif 
treten, vgl. D’Albiac 1992; weiteres Beispiel: Krzyszkowska 1992: Taf. 14. 

69 Z. B. Moortgat 1966: Taf. 73,612; Wittmann 1992: Nr. 48. 

70 Mallowan 1966: 181 Abb. 116; Winter 2000: bes. 54ff. Abb. 1 (Siegel des Asarhad- 
don) Taf. VI (Siegel Salmanassars III.); V2 (Siegel Sargons II.). - Lowenkampf in der 
Reliefkunst der assyrischen Palaste z. B. Amiet 1977: Abb. 129 (Relief Assurbanipals 
aus Niniveh). - Von assyrischen Vorbildem leiten sich wohl achaemenidische Fassun- 
gen des Motivs ab: z. B. Sarre 1922 (Relief Dareios’ I. in Persepolis). 

71 Erste Beispiele vielleicht auch schon in der Regierung Assumasirpals II. (883-859), 
vgl. Herbordt 1996. 

72 von Oppenheim 1931: 140 Taf. 21b; Moortgat 1955: 55f. Nr. A3, 51 Taf. 37; Meyer 
1965: Abb. 105; Staatliche Museen zu Berlin 1992: 173 Nr. 111. - Variante eines Flii- 
geldamons im Lowenkampf: Moortgat 1955: Taf. 112, 114. - Generell vgl. Orthmann 
1971: 428ff. 
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gleichfalls im Tell Halaf zu lokalisieren sind, bezeugen. 73 In den Kampf- 
bildem wechseln menschengestaltige Helden mit Fliigeldamonen ab. 

Sehr viel haufiger jedoch ist das Motiv in der Kunst Phonikiens tradiert 
worden, wobei auch hier ahnlich wie in Nordsyrien Helden und Damonen 
von unterschiedlichem Typus - rein menschengestaltige Wesen wie auch 
gefliigelte Damonen - begegnen und auch das Kampfschema, vor allem in 
der Weise, wie das Schwert starker senkrecht oder horizontal gefuhrt wer- 
den kann, kleinen Variationen unterliegt. 74 Kanonisch scheint in der pho- 
nikischen Ikonographie - wie an den kretischen Beispielen - das Packen 
des Vorderlaufes durch den Lowenbezwinger. 

Eine der prachtigsten Fassungen bietet der Mitteltondo einer phoni- 
kischen Silberschale wohl des 8. Jh. v. Chr. aus Zypern im Metropolitan 
Museum in New York: Ein gefliigelter Damon tritt dort an die Stelle des 
rein anthropomorphen Helden. 75 Mit der Expansion phonikischer Kultur 
und damit auch mit der Ausbreitung phonikischer Kleinkunst, vor allem 
Elfenbeinschnitzereien 76 , toreutischen Arbeiten, Goldschmiedehandwerk, 
Glyptik und Koroplastik, erlebt das Bildschema eine Verbreitung iiber das 
gesamte Mittelmeergebiet und entwickelt eine lange kontinuierliche Tradi¬ 
tion. Phonikische Bronze- und Silberschalen aus Nimrud, Idalion auf Zy- 
pem, Cerveteri (Tomba Regolini-Galassi) in Etrurien, Praeneste-Palestrina 
(Tomba Bernardini) in Latium erlauben es, die Ausbreitung des Motivs im 
Zuge phonikischer Kolonisations- und Handelsaktivitat geradezu Schritt 
fur Schritt zu verfolgen. 77 Von Phonikien gelangte im Zuge phonikischer 
Expansion das Motiv auch auf die Insel Zypern, wo es in der Folge lokal 
tradiert wurde. Ein gutes Beispiel indigen zyprischer Kunst bietet die 
Kalksteinstatuette des Geryon in der Cesnola-Sammlung des New Yorker 
Metropolitan Museum of Art. 78 Starker phonikischer Tradition verpflichtet 


73 Barnett 1975: Taf. XXVI S 20. 

74 Allgemein zum Bildthema: Barnett 1975: 66f. - Phonikischer Fliigeldamon: Herrmann 
1986: Taf. 17,78. 

75 Gjerstad 1946: lOf. Taf. VII; Mitford: 1963; Rathje 1980: 43 Abb. 27; Markoe 1985: 
256, 257; Matthaus 1985: 164f. Nr. 429 Taf. 37,429; Karageorghis 2000: 182f. Nr. 
299. - Vgl. auch die Kampfszenen auf der Silberschale aus Idalion im Musee du Lou¬ 
vre, Paris: Gjerstad 1946: Ilf. Taf. XI; Rathje 1980: 42 Abb. 26; Markoe 1985: 242; 
Matthaus 1985: 165f. Nr. 432 Taf. 38,432; 39,432; Caubet et al. 1992: 74f. Nr. 82. 

76 Elfenbeine aus Nimrud: Herrmann 1986: Taf. 16, 17, 54 unten. 

77 Layard 1853: Taf. 64 (Nimrud); Markoe 1985: 242 (Schale aus Idalion im Louvre, 
Fliigeldamon stoBt Lowen nieder), 244f. (Schale aus Idalion im Louvre), 256f. (Schale 
aus Kourion, Metropolitan Museum, New York, Fliigeldamon), 86 (Tomba Bernardini, 
Miniaturkessel), 293 (Caere-Cerveteri), 307 (Schale in der Walters Art Gallery in Bal¬ 
timore), 308 (Schale in Leiden). 

78 Relief auf dem Chiton des Geryon, 6. Jh. v. Chr., in der Cesnola Sammlung des New 
Yorker Metropolitan Museum of Art: Karageorghis 2000: 128f. Nr. 193. 
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scheint ein Terrakottarelief - wohl des 7. Jh. v. Chr. - aus Kazaphani im 
nordlichen Zypem. 79 

Den geographischen Endpunkt der Ausbreitung des Lowenkampf- 
Motivs im Zuge phonikischer Expansion markiert ein goldenes Geschmei- 
de aus dem Schatzfund von Aliseda in Spanien: Die miniaturisierten 
Kampfgruppen sind dort aus der flachendeckenden Granulation ausge- 
spart. 80 Im zentralen Mittelmeergebiet lassen sich Reflexe des Motivs in 
der lokalen orientalisierenden Kunst Etruriens nachweisen. 81 Im Zusam- 
menhang dieser mittelmeerweiten Ausbreitung, die maBgeblich durch pho- 
nikische maritime Aktivitaten bedingt war, ist sicher die Adaption des 
Bildmotivs auf der Insel Kreta zu sehen. 

Auf Kreta, in Chaniale Tekke wie in Fortetsa, begegnet das ikonogra- 
phische Schema des lowenbezwingenden Eielden nicht an echten phoni- 
kischen Importgegenstanden, sondem an einheimischen Adaptionsformen 
eines nahostlichen Vorbildes. Dies wird bereits klar durch die stilistische 
Auspragung der Sphingen auf dem Blech aus Fortetsa, die Parallelen nur in 
der kretisch geometrischen Vasenmalerei besitzen, obgleich der Typus der 
Sphinx naturlich nahostliche Wurzeln hat. Ebenso weist die Rahmung des 
Diadems aus Chaniale Tekke auf lokale toreutische Tradition, wie oben 
bereits angemerkt. Auf griechische Bildsprache, auf fest verwurzelte Seh- 
gewohnheiten von dorischen Griechen des geometrischen Zeitalters, geht 
vermutlich auch die Praferenz fur antithetische, symmetrisch komponierte 
Bildschemata zuriick, die fur den modemen Betrachter eher Bedrohung als 
Triumph des Eielden signalisieren. 

Welche geistige Vorstellungswelt ein griechischer Betrachter an die 
Bildformel kniipfte - eine Lesbarkeit der Bildformel aus griechischem Ge- 
dankengut heraus ist ja wohl Voraussetzung fur eine derartige nicht nur 
punktuelle Ubernahme, sondern eben eine kontinuierliche Tradition - dar- 
iiber lasst sich fur die Friihzeit zunachst nur spekulieren. Die griechische 
Mythologie bietet naturlich ahnliche gedankliche Konzepte. Vielleicht ist 
es mehr als ein Zufall, dass das Bildschema des Lowenbezwingers zwar 
auf Kreta spater nicht mehr zu verfolgen ist, wohl aber auf dem griechi- 
schen Festland; das erste Mai in spatgeometrischer Zeit auf einem tonemen 
Stander aus dem Kerameikos von Athen, wo der lowentotende Eieros nun 


79 Karageorghis 1978: 181 Nr. 207 Taf. XLVII 207; 1993: 33 Abb. 22. - Vgl. auch ein 
Terrakottarelief aus Salamis: Dikaios 1963: 194 Nr. 170a Abb. 32. 

80 Melida 1921; Blanco Freijeiro 1956: Abb. 30, 31; Blazquez 1975: 115ff. Taf. XXXVI; 
Almagro Gorbea 1986: 134f. Nr. 138 Taf. XXXV-XXXVII; del Olmo Lete & Aubet 
1986: Farbtaf. zwischen S. 316 und 317; Pingel 1992: 220ff. Nr. 42 Taf. 73,5; 
Aranegui Gasco 2000: 154 oben. - Im Phonikischen halt sich das ikonographische 
Schema in der Glyptik noch langer: vgl. z. B. Culican 1986: 244ff.; Barnett & 
Mendelson 1987: Taf. 58c; Bordreuil u. a. 1999: 265 Abb. 45, 46; S. 272 Abb. 64; 
Nunn 2000: Taf. LII 17,20. 

81 Pareti 1947: Taf. XVIII 168 (Elfenbeinpyxis). 
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im Habitus zeitgenossischer attischer Kunst erscheint. 82 Dort ist sicher 
noch ein anonymer Krieger gemeint, denn das Bild des benachbarten Drei- 
fuBbeines gestaltet den Lowenkampf als Darstellung des Hirten, der seine 
Herde gegen den Angriff der Bestie schutzt: Er tragt ein Herdentier auf der 
Schulter. Ikonographisch aber fiihrt von dieser Bildformel liber Zwischen- 
stufen des 7. Jh. v. Chr. 83 ein recht geradliniger Traditionsstrang zum Bilde 
des Herakles, der den Nemeischen Lowen totet, in der attisch schwarzfigu- 
rigen Vasenmalerei. 84 Das geometrische Vasenbild aus dem Kerameikos 
hat im Rahmen der Diskussion um die Entstehung griechischer Sagenbil- 
der, die teilweise recht dogmatisch gefuhrt wurde, sehr unterschiedliche 
Interpretationen erfahren - vom reinen Paradigma aristokratischer apexf] 
schlechthin bis zur Heraklesdeutung. Diese Diskussion hat stets die Ent- 
wicklung der Bildkunst in Attika in den Vordergrund gestellt, wo in der 
Tat mythologische Szenen erst am Ende des 8. Jh. auftauchen - und auch 
dies ist nicht unumstritten geblieben. 85 Die kretischen Denkmaler wurden 
vielfach ausgeklammert oder auch durchweg zu spat in das 7. Jh. v. Chr. 
datiert. Uns scheint, dass sich die bildliche Umsetzung konkret benennba- 
rer mythologischer Konzepte in anderen griechischen Kulturlandschaften, 
vielleicht gerade weil dort fremde, nahostliche Bildformen in groBerer Zahl 
zur Verfiigung standen, schon friiher vollzogen hat. Dies gilt fur die 
Kunstlandschaft Kretas wie auch etwa fur Euboia, wo in Lefkandi in der 
Terrakottaplastik eines Kentauren, der mit einiger Wahrscheinlichkeit als 
Chiron identifiziert werden kann, das wohl alteste Paradigma einer be- 
nennbaren mythischen Gestalt vorliegt - auch dort in einem Umfeld, das 
nachhaltig durch den Kontakt mit dem Vorderen Orient gepragt wurde. 86 

Wie oben schon erwahnt, kam im Grab P von Fortetsa ein zweites 
Denkmal friiher kretischer Toreutik zutage, ein bronzener Giirtel, der auf- 
grund der stilistisch identischen Figurenzeichnung eindeutig in demselben 


82 DreifuBuntersatz aus dem Kerameikos: Brommer 1953: Taf. 4a; Kiibler 1954: 177f. 
Anm. 171 Taf. 69; Schefold 1964: Taf. 5a; Schweitzer 1969: Taf. 214; Carter 1972: 45 
Taf 10a; Boardman 1988-90: V, 26 Nr. 1907. - Der lowentotende Heros ist auf den 
Feldem der DreifuBbeine kombiniert mit einem Hirten, der ein Tier auf der Schulter 
tragt und gegen den Angriff eines Lowen schutzt: Kiibler 1954: Taf. 69 unten links. 

83 Fur das 7. Jh. v. Chr. (Schildbander aus Olympia, Terrakotta-Reliefs aus Sounion, 
Belege in der Vasenmalerei): Kunze 1950: 95ff; dazu z. B. Blome 1991 (Stamnos des 
mittleren 7. Jh. v. Chr. aus einer westgriechischen Werkstatt, wohl in Megara Hyblaea). 

84 Boardman 1988-90: V, 17ff.; Brommer 1979. Besonders nahe kommen Bildformen wie 
jene auf einer Amphora der E-Gruppe in Kassel Inv. T 384, vgl. Beazley 1956: 137, 57; 
Brommer 1979: Taf. 5. - Identisches Bildschema innerhalb eines Jagdkontextes aufla- 
konischer Reliefamphora: Christou 1964: Taf. 78, 88, 90-92, 102 a. - Das Bildschema 
begegnet auch in der Peripherie der griechischen Welt, z. B. am Lowengrab von 
Xanthos: Akurgal 1941: 19ff. Taf 3-4. 

85 Ablehnend: Fittschen 1969: 83ff. 

86 Desborough, Nicholls & Popham 1970; Schiffler 1976: 77ff.; Popham, Sackett & 
Themelis 1980: 168 Nr. 5; S. 169f. Nr. 3; S. 344f. Taf. 165, 251, 252; Gisler-Huwiler 
1986: 237; Lembesi 1996; Xagorari 1996: passim Taf 19,2. 
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Atelier entstanden ist wie das Beschlagblech mit dem Lowenbezwinger 
(PL XLIV:4f’ 1 . Auf diesem Giirtelblech ist der Angriff von Streitwagen, die 
mit Bogenschiitzen bemannt sind, auf ein Heiligtum gestaltet. Im Heilig- 
tum, dessen Architektur auf das Portal reduziert erscheint, steht eine Trias 
aus zwei weiblichen und einer mannlichen Gottheit. Bogenschiitzen, die 
protomenartig an den Tiirrahmen appliziert scheinen, wehren den Angriff 
ab. 

Das Bildschema geht auf Belagerungsszenen der nahostlichen Bildkunst 
zuriick. Zur Seite stellen lassen sich fruhere oder annahemd zeitgleiche 
Reliefs Assurnasirpals II. ebenso wie Szenen von den Bronzetoren von 
Balawat aus der Regierungszeit Salmanassars III. 88 

Da man allerdings kaum annehmen kann, dass kretische Kunstler Gele- 
genheit gehabt hatten, Reliefs assyrischer Palaste zu sehen, muss die Ver- 
mittlung der Bildform liber Werke der Kleinkunst erfolgt sein. Vergleich- 
bare assyrische Vorlagen dtirften der Ikonographie syro-phonikischer Be¬ 
lagerungsszenen in der Toreutik Pate gestanden haben. Beispiele bieten die 
Silberschale von Amathus oder eine Bronzeschale aus Delphi; die letztere 
kommt durch die Reduktion des Architekturmotivs auf ein wurfelartiges 
Element bereits dem kretischen Reliefgiirtel nahe. Das Thema ist allerdings 
nach wie vor der Angriff auf eine Stadt, auf der delphischen Schale aller¬ 
dings vermutlich in einem mythologischen Kontext, denn am Angriff be- 
teiligt sich ein Sphingengespann. 89 Rein griechisch scheint die Umdeutung 
der Stadtbelagerung zu dem Angriff auf ein Heiligtum, denn Stadtbelage- 
rung war in der hellenischen Friihzeit keine verbreitete Kriegstechnik. An¬ 
ders dagegen der Kampf um ein Heiligtum und um Kultbilder. Die griechi- 
sche literarische Uberlieferung weifi bekanntlich von vielen Beispielen des 
Raubes wirkmachtiger Kultstatuen zu berichten. 90 Ihre Verteidigung durfte 
daher die Mentalitat griechischer Betrachter unmittelbar abgesprochen 
haben. 

Demnach liegt hier die formale Adaption und inhaltliche interpretatio 
graeca eines nahostlichen ikonographischen Schemas vor. Die Gottertrias 
auf dem Fortetsa-Giirtel, die unmittelbar an jene bekannte spatgeometri- 
sche Kultbildgruppe aus Dreros 91 erinnert, und vermutlich auch die merk- 


87 Brock 1957: 134f. Nr. 1568; S. 197ff. Taf. 115, 168; Blome 1982: lOff. Taf. 2,1; 3,1-2; 
Rolley 1994: 123f. Abb. 103; Maafi 2002: 54 Abb. 98. 

88 Z. B. King 1915: Taf. LXIX; Strommenger 1962: Taf. 204, 210, 214, 217; Orthmann 
1975: Taf. 202, 203; Meuszynski 1981: Taf. 2 unten. 

89 Amathus: Gjerstad 1946: 10 Taf. VI; Barnett 1977: 164ff. Abb. 3 Taf. XLVIII; Markoe 
1985: 51f., 172f, 248f.; Matthaus 1985: 164f. Nr. 428 Taf. 32,428; Fittschen 1973: 10 
Abb. 3; Hermary 1986. - Delphi: Perdrizet 1908: 23ff Taf. 18-20; Markoe 1985: 52, 
205f., 320; Hermary 1986: 190 Abb. 132. 

90 Vgl. z. B. Herodot V 82ff; Pausanias II 18; Athenaios XV 672. 

91 Marinatos 1935: 203ff. Abb. 9, 11; 1936: 214ff, 257ff; Lemerle 1936: 485 Taf. LXIII; 
Beyer 1976; Romano 1980: 284ff; Papadopoulos 1980: Taf. 3-9; Blome 1982: lOff; 
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wiirdige Art, wie die Bogenschiitzen an die Mauer des Heiligtums geheftet 
scheinen (statt auf Mauem und Tiirmen zu stehen wie in der orientalischen 
Kunst), spiegeln lokale kretische Eigenheiten. Das Motiv wurde auf Kreta 
spater noch einmal in der Steinplastik aufgegriffen: Auf einem Friesblock 
aus Chania, der vermutlich zu den fmhesten Zeugnissen steinerner Relief- 
plastik in der griechischen Welt iiberhaupt zahlt (Wende vom 8. zum 7. Jh. 
v. Chr.). 92 

Wir fassen mit den Darstellungen des lowenbezwingenden Heros eine 
nachhaltige, eine kontinuierliche Tradition begriindende Wirkung nahostli- 
cher, konkreter phonikischer Ikonographie auf die kretische und spater 
allgemein griechische Bildkunst seit dem fortgeschrittenen 9. Jh. Es ist ein 
Bildschema, das eine solche Lebensdauer erlangt hat, da es im griechisch 
mythologischen Sinne lesbar war. Anders das Thema der Belagerung: Den 
dorischen Griechen urspriinglich fremd, nur in der Umformung als Angriff 
auf ein Eieiligtum ohne groBere Schwierigkeiten verstandlich, hat es die 
Phase intensiven Kontaktes mit dem Osten nicht iiberdauert. 

b) Idaische Schilde 

Vermutlich parallel zu dieser im Raum um Knossos zu lokalisierenden 
toreutischen Tradition entwickelten sich die Werkstatten der bekannten 
Bronzeschilde der Idaischen Zeus-Grotte und anderer Fundorte, die bereits 
Emil Kunze zu Recht als Denkmaler kretischer Kunst und Kultur interpre- 
tiert hat. 93 Die Masse der Denkmaler wird durch das Votivmaterial der 
Idaischen Zeus-Grotte reprasentiert; eine geringere Zahl verwandter Schil¬ 
de kamen in Phaistos unter dem sog. Rhea-Tempel zutage, in der Nekro- 
pole von Arkades (Aphrati), im Eieiligtum des Zeus Diktaios von Palaika- 
stro; dazu miissen kretische Votive im Apollon-Eieiligtum von Delphi und 
im Zeus-Orakel von Dodona genannt werden(E7g. 12). Da dieses Material 
recht gut aufgearbeitet ist, konnen sich die folgenden Ausfuhrungen auf 
knappe Bemerkungen zu Typologie, Chronologic, Funktion, Kompositi- 
onsprinzipien und Ikonographie beschranken. 

Stellvertretend fiir die Gruppe stehe der sogenannte Jagdschild der Idai¬ 
schen Zeus-Grotte (Fig. 13), der sich vom Typus her als ein orientalischer 


Lambrinudakis et al. 1984: 265 Nr. 658; Floren 1987: 135ff. Taf. 6,1; Rolley 1994: 
112f.; Borell & Rittig 1998: 63ff.; Romano 2000. 

92 Jantzen 1951: 80 Taf. 56; Theophanides 1956; Boardman 1961: 137f. Abb. 53; 
Davaras 1972: 53 Nr. 9 Abb. 8; Beyer 1976: 164 Nr. 68 Taf. 43,2; 44,2; 45,1; Adams 
1978: 1 Iff. Taf. 3-4; Blome 1982: 7f. Abb. 2; Felten 1984: 18ff. Nr. 1 Taf. 1,1; Floren 
1987: 133; Rolley 1994: 123f. Abb. 104; Andreadaki-Vlazaki 1997: 34 Abb. 36; MaaB 
2002: 54 Abb. 99. 

93 Kunze 1931; Blome 1982: 15ff; Amandry 1944/45: 45ff (Funde in Delphi); Canciani 
1970, vgl. Rezension: Kyrieleis 1972; Coldstream 1974; Lerat 1980 (Funde in Delphi); 
Coldstream 1982b (Lowenprotome in Vasenmalerei); Braun-Holzinger & Matthaus 
2000 (Tympanon aus der Idaischen Grotte); Pappalardo 2000; 2001; MaaB 2002: 47ff 
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Fig. 12 Verbreitung der idaischen Schilde [Entwurf Matthaus], 

Lowenprotomenschild zu erkennen gibt, fiir den die urartaische Kultur, 
aber auch die assyrische Bildkunst Parallelen bieten. Es handelt sich um 
eine im Orient vermutlich allgemein verbreitete Form. 94 Die Syntax des 
auBeren Nebenfrieses mit einem Wechsel der Bodenlinie (innere Rahmung 
im oberen Teil des Schildes als Bodenlinie, auBere im unteren Teil), um 
die Friese von einem Blickpunkt aus betrachten zu konnen - im Gegensatz 
zu den Bildfriesen von Schalen, die sich in der Hand drehen lassen folgt 
ebenfalls nahostlichem Vorbild, denn den Dekor urartaischer Schilde 
kennzeichnen identische Kompositionsprinzipien. 95 

Die Funktion der idaischen Schilde scheint klar: Sie sind keine echten 
Kampfschilde, sondem stellen iiberwiegend Votive dar, deren Dimensio- 
nen einen Durchmesser von 50 bis 70 cm erreichen konnen. Daneben ste- 
hen Miniaturnachahmungen. In der Zeus-Grotte auf dem Ida sind die bron- 

94 Plunderung des urartaischen Heiligtums von Musasir, verlorenes Relief aus Khorsabad: 
Perrot & Chipiez 1884: Abb. 190; Albenda 1986: Taf. 133; Wartke 1993: 56 Abb. 17; 
S. 57 Abb. 18. - Assyrische Protomenschilde: z. B. Meyer 1965: Abb. 109 (Assuma- 
sirpal II.); Hrouda 1965: Taf. 23,23. 

Vgl. z. B. urartaische Schilde wie Piotrowski 1962: Abb. 38; 1969: Abb. 89-92; Seidl 
1988: 170 Taf. 103. 


95 
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Fig. 13 Rekonstruktionszeichnung des sog. Jagdschildes aus der Idaischen Zeus-Grotte 
[nachKunze 1931: Beil. 1]. 


zenen Schilde konkret mit dem Mythos der Koureten verbunden, die das 
Zeuskind waffenschlagend umtanzten, um seine Schreie zu iibertonen. Die- 
ser Gmndungsmythos ist vermutlich ein ocmov fur dort real geiibte Waf- 
fentanze kretischer Epheben. 96 Ahnliches diirfte fiir das Zeus-Heiligtum in 
Palaikastro vorauszusetzen sein, wo spater (allerdings erst in hellenisti- 
scher Zeit) ein Hymnus die Koureten bezeugt. 97 Bereits diese Funktion im 
lokalen Kult legt den Gedanken an lokale Produktion der Schilde nahe. 

Die Kompositionsprinzipien scheinen diese Hypothese zu bestatigen. 
Bei aller Verwandtschaft mit syro-phonikischer Ikonographie und syro- 
phonikischem Stil zeigt sich gerade im Mitteltondo des Jagdschildes eine 
Art parataktischer Komposition ohne Riicksicht auf eine durchgehende 
einheitliche Dimension. Aus dem erzahlenden Kontext gerissene Tierfigu- 
ren konnen verkleinert als Fiillmotive eingesetzt werden, wie die kleinen, 
als Fiillsel eingestreuten Lowenfiguren und der Steinbock zwischen den 
Hauptszenen von Lowenjagd und Lowenkampf bezeugen. Diese Komposi- 


96 Vgl. Braun-Holzinger & Matthaus 2000: 306f.; Matthaus 2000a: 517 (dort jeweils 
weitere Literatur). 

97 Guarducci 1942: 12ff. Nr. 2; Perlman 1995 (m. Lit.). 
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tion ist im Orient ohne Parallele 98 , findet jedoch eine Entsprechung in der 
spatgeometrischen Vasenmalerei Griechenlands, die GroBendimensionen 
nach Kriterien der BedeutungsgroBe, aber auch einfach entsprechend der 
verfiigbaren zu fiillenden Flache beliebig variieren kann." 

Gleiches gilt fiir die eklektische Mischung von Motiven unterschiedli- 
cher Herkunft auf dem Jagdschild. Im Tondo begegnet eine von nordsyri- 
scher Kunst inspirierte Lowenjagd: Ein Bogenschiitze kniet frontal gegen- 
iiber dem Lowen, dessen ornamentale Muskelfacherung am Hinterlauf auf 
Vorbilder der Reliefkunst der flame and frond group zurtickweisen. 100 
Knienden Bogenschiitzen zahlen zu den verbreiteten Bildformen nahostli- 
cher Herkunft. Fiir das Konzept bietet sich die syro-phonikische Bronze - 
schale aus Armou im Bezirk Paphos auf der Insel Zypern an. 101 In den 
Riicken des Lowen krallt sich bereits ein Geier ein, der mit ausgebreiteten 
Schwingen auf seinem Opfer landet. Der Ausgang der Jagd wird damit 
unmissverstandlich dokumentiert. Der Typus des Geiers geht auf Vorbilder 
assyrischer Schlachtszenen, etwa der Zeit Tiglathpilesers III., zuriick. Dort 
fliegen Geier mit Gedarmen der Gefallenen im Schnabel iiber das 
Schlachtfeld. 102 Dieselben Geier fallen auf einer Schale der phonikischen 
marsh pattern group aus Nimrud iiber die Kadaver von Vierbeinem her. 103 

Die zweite Szene des Mitteltondos bietet inhaltlich das Gegenbild zur 
Jagdszene in der Darstellung des iibergroB gezeichneten Lowen, der sein 
Opfer, einen gewappneten Krieger, verschlingt. Der Kiinstler hat hier die 
in der kretischen protogeometrischen Vasenmalerei bekannte Bildformel 
antithetischer Lowen, die einen Bewaffneten zerreiBen, zugrunde gelegt, 
formal allerdings eine organische “orientalisierende” Gestaltung anstelle 
der Abstraktion der Vorlage gesetzt. 

Hinzu treten im AuBenfries des Jagdschildes phonikische Reiter und die 
Gruppe eines Lowen, der unter den Vorderlaufen einen Mann iiberwaltigt 
- diese letztere Gruppe leitet sich her von dem agyptischen, seit dem Alten 
Reich tradierten Bildschema, in dem der Pharao in Gestalt eines Greifen 
oder eines Sphinx einen Gegner niederwirft. Das Motiv ist vielfach in die 
phonikische Kleinkunst ubemommen worden, wie eine Schale aus Nim¬ 
rud 104 , Elfenbeine aus Nimrud 305 , bronzene Scheuklappen und anderes 


98 Vergleichen lieBe sich entfemt allenfalls die Raumauffassung mancher nordsyrischen 
Orthostatenreliefs, z. B. Moortgat 1955: Taf. 42a; 64a. 

99 Vgl. z. B. Vasenbilder wie Courbin 1966: Taf. 40 oben. 

100 Dazu: Herrmann 1989; Steinplastik des Tell Halaf: Moortgat 1955: passim; Orthmann 
1971: 119ff., 178ff; Genge 1979: passim. 

101 Karageorghis 1981; Markoe 1985: 187f., 272f.; Matthaus 1985: 168f. Nr. 442 Taf. 
42,442; 45,442. 

102 Barnett & Falkner 1962: 13 Nr. 12a Taf XLI; S. 26f. Nr. 3 Taf LXVI-LXVII. Vgl. 
auch die Schlachtszene Assumasirpals II.: Strommenger 1962: Taf. 206 unten. 

103 Layard 1853: Taf. 62; Canciani 1970: Taf. X. 

104 Layard 1853: Taf. 63; Moscati 1988: 438; Gehrig & Niemeyer 1990: 82 Abb. 64. 
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Pferdegeschirr aus Salamis 106 , eine Schale aus Idalion im Louvre 107 mit 
Deutlichkeit zeigen. Der Lowe, der die Sphinx ersetzt, begegnet auf phoni- 
kischen Schalen aus Zypern und Etrurien und auf dem kleinen Silberkessel 
aus der Tomba Bemardini in Praeneste-Palestrina. 108 Wie auf dem Jagd- 
schild kann das Motiv in der phonikischen Kleinkunst in dieser bereits 
verfremdeten Form in den Kontext einer Jagd als nun offenbar seines ur- 
spriinglichen Sinnes beraubten Elementes eingefiigt werden. 109 

Wiederholt wird im Nebenfries das Thema des Lowen, der einen Be- 
waffneten verschlingt, das einmal in der gleichen Drastik wie im Mittel- 
tondo Gestalt gewinnt, einmal verandert und abgemildert als Kampf zwi- 
schen niedergesturztem Krieger und attackierendem Lowen erscheint. 

SchlieBlich begegnet auf dem Jagdschild sogar ein griechisches Motiv 
in der Darstellung eines Dipylonschildes. 110 Die beiden Bewaffneten, die 
gegen die Lowen kampfen, tragen diesen Schild, der in der attischen Va- 
senmalerei erstmals in der ausgehenden mittelgeometrischen Phase, ver- 
mehrt dann im Spatgeometrischen begegnet. 111 Gerade die eklektische 
Motivmischung, die auch derartige lokale griechische Elemente einbezieht, 
diirfte eine Entstehung der idaischen Schilde auf der Insel Kreta selbst iiber 
jeden Zweifel erweisen. Das grundlegende Thema der Jagd und des heroi- 
schen Kampfes mit dem Lowen entspricht der Thematik geometrischer 
Bildkunst auch in anderen Landschaften, vor allem in Attika, und es ent¬ 
spricht auch der ITaufigkeit von Lowengleichnissen in den homerischen 
Dichtungen, spiegelt also zeitgenossische griechische Mentalitat. 112 

Die Schilde wurden wohl in nur zwei oder drei Werkstatten hergestellt, 
die sich offenbar auf solche Votive spezialisiert hatten. Fur eine Gruppe 
um den Jagdschild und den nahestehenden sog. Sphingenschild (PL XLV:7, 
PI. XLVP8) lasst sich dies sehr schon durch die Ausfuhrung der Binnen- 
zeichnung belegen. Die gepunzten Punktreihen und feinste Strichgravur 
kehren auf Miniaturvotivschilden wie auf BronzegefaBen aus der Zeus- 
Grotte wieder. Stilistisch schlieBen sich Sphingen- und Menschenfiguren 
durch eine sehr charakteristische eckige Bildung des Profils von Gesicht 


105 Mallowan 1966: 570 Nr. 521; G. Herrmann 1986: Taf. 20-23; 160, 656; 290; 291; 
Safer & al-Iraqi 1987: 122 unten; Wicke 1999: 850 Abb. 24. 

106 Karageorghis 1974: Taf. CVI-CVIII, CXIX 157, CCLXVII 157, CCLXXIX. 

107 Silberschale aus Idalion: Gjerstad 1946: Ilf. Taf. XI; Markoe 1985: 244f.; Matthaus 
1985: Taf. 39,432; Moscati 1988: 442; A. Caubet et al. 1992: 74f. Nr. 82. 

108 Silberschale Kourion, New York: Markoe 1985: 256, 257 Mitte; Matthaus 1985: Taf. 
37,429. - Silberschale aus Cerveteri: Markoe 1985: 292f. - Silberkessel aus Praeneste- 
Palestrina: Markoe 1985: 286. 

109 So auf der Schale aus Nimrud: Layard 1853: Taf. 65. 

110 Kunze 1931: 68f. Taf. 15,6; 17,6. 

111 Dipylonschild: Borchardt 1977: 17ff. - Mittelgeometrische Darstellungen auf dem 
Skyphos von Eleusis und einem Krater in New York: Schweitzer 1969: Taf. 27, 28, 34. 

112 Dazu immer noch grundlegend Hampe 1952. 
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und Frisur zusammen. Auch hierfur bieten neben anderen Votivschilden 
Bronzeschalen der Idaischen Grotte Entsprechungen. 113 

Werkstattzusammenhange lassen sich auch an den Tierfriesen der 
Schilde ablesen, die auf syro-phonikische Vorbilder zuruckweisen: Der 
qualitativ vorziigliche, gekonnt plastisch charakterisierende, nur durch 
geringe Binnenzeichnung belebte Typus grasender Ziegen auf dem Sphin- 
genschild (Pl. XLVI:8 ) fmdet sein Pendant auf kleineren Votivschilden wie 
auf den Tierfriesen (mit Ziegen und Stieren) einer groBen Bronzeschale 
(Pl. XLVI:9), die gleichfalls aus der Zeus-Grotte kommt. 114 Diese Schale 
gibt ubrigens durch das Ornament einen weiteren Elinweis auf lokal kreti- 
sche Fertigung: Das Flechtband, das zu Punkten und Strichgruppen aufge- 
lost ist, scheint eine ausschlieBlich kretische Form darzustellen. 115 In wel- 
chem kretischen Kunstzentrum die Ateliers zu lokalisieren sind, die figiir- 
lich verzierte “orientalisierende” Bronzeschilde fertigten, bleibt einstwei- 
len offen. Knossos scheint aufgrund allgemeiner kulturgeschichtlicher 
Erwagungen wie aufgrund einer in der mythischen Uberlieferung und in 
den literarischen Quellen ablesbaren engen Verbindung mit dem Zeus- 
Eleiligtum auf dem Berg Ida immer noch die wahrscheinlichste Hypothe- 
se. 116 

Derartige kretische Tierfriese durften das Vorbild fur die friihen Gold- 
bander Attikas, deren Fundkontexte mit der beginnenden Periode Spat- 
geometrisch II einsetzen, gebildet haben und natiirlich auch fur die Friese 
von grasenden Tieren, wie sie erstmals in der Vasenkunst der Dipylon- 
werkstatt in Athen (in Spatgeometrisch I) aufgegriffen werden - dort aller- 
dings in den weniger organischen, geometrisierenden, in den Umrissfor- 
men starker eckig gebrochenen Stil attischer Kunst iibersetzt. 117 

Dieser Zusammenhang gewahrt zugleich einen Hinweis auf die chro- 
nologische Stellung der Schilde 118 : Mit den Tierfriesen diirfte ein Ansatz 


113 Dazu Matthaus 2000a: 535f. Abb. 14-16. - Nicht diskutiert wird hier Kunzes wohl 
spatere Vierecknetzgruppe der idaischen Schilde: Kunze 1931: 24Iff. Sie schlieBen 
sich auf Grund der netzartigen Strukturierung der Figurenoberflache, die im Nahen 
Osten ohne wirkliche Entsprechung ist, zusammen. Ihr exakte Zeitstellung ware noch 
einmal zu untersuchen. - Ebenfalls nicht besprochen wird das isoliert stehende sog. 
Tympanon, das in seinen Details, die teils missverstanden sind im Vergleich zu origi- 
naler nahostlicher Kunst, teils auch in der nahostlichen Kunst ohne ikonographische 
Parallelen, da dieses jiingst ausfuhrlich analysiert wurde: Braun-Holzinger & Matthaus 
2000: 298ff; Kunze 1931: Taf. 49. 

114 Matthaus 2000a: 533f. 

115 Schale: Kunze 1931: Taf. 47,69; zum Flechtband ebd. 90ff. 

116 Vgl. dazu Matthaus 2000a: 541f.; 2001: lOlf. 

117 Dazu zuletzt Matthaus 1999-2000: 54; 2000: 534f. (m. Lit.). Es sind D. Ohlys Gruppen 
I und II der attischen Goldbleche, die sich mit den Tierfriesen kretischer toreutischer 
Denkmaler verkniipfen lassen, vgl. Ohly 1953; Carter 1972: bes. 40ff. 

118 Eine friihe Datierung bereits von Kunze 1931 zu Recht vorgeschlagen, wenngleich in 
der Literatur immer wieder bestritten, z. B. von Benton 1938-39; Matz 1950: 447ff.; 
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vermutlich noch vor, spatestens um die Mitte des 8. Jh. v. Chr. wahr- 
scheinlich werden. 119 Dass zu dieser Zeit Protomenschilde auf Kreta in der 
Tat verbreitet waren, belegen Darstellungen von Lowenprotomen auf einer 
spatgeometrischen Tasse aus Knossos. 120 In Delphi wurden zwei kretische 
Schilde im stratigraphischen Kontext gemeinsam mit korinthisch spatgeo- 
metrischer Keramik gefunden, wodurch sich ein Terminus ante quem her- 
ausschalt, der in dieselbe Richtung weist. 121 Was den Beginn der Produkti- 
on angeht, so diirfte er wohl schon in das 9. Jh. v. Chr. hinaufreichen: Ton- 
nachahmungen von Lowen- und anderen Tierprotomenschilden setzen in 
der keramischen Entwicklung bereits in Protogeometrisch B, in der zwei- 
ten Halfte des 9. Jh. v. Chr., in Fortetsa ein 122 , bezeugen also die Entste- 
hung der Denkmalergruppe in eben dieser Phase, auch wenn wir uns heute 
mit der Datierung individueller Stiicke immer noch schwer tun. Eine solche 
fruhe Chronologie scheint durch Neufunde aus Eleutherna, deren Fund- 
kontext allerdings bislang noch nicht abschlieBend vorgelegt wurde, besta- 
tigt zu werden. 123 

c) Bronzene Stander mit durchbrochenen Reliefs 

Zu den monumentalen Zeugnissen kretischen Metallhandwerks zahlen 
vierseitige GefaBstander und Kesselwagen, die als Votive aus der Idai- 
schen Zeusgrotte, aus dem Hermes-Aphrodite-Heiligtum von Kato Syme, 
als kretische Exporte auch aus dem Apollon-Heiligtum von Delphi wie aus 
dem Heiligtum der Athena in Ialysos auf Rhodos bekannt sind, schlieBlich 
einmal auch als Grabbeigabe begegnen, namlich in der Tholos B von Cha- 
niale Tekke im Norden von Knossos. 124 Als Gerate, die vermutlich kes- 
selartige GefaBe trugen, diirften sie zur Bereitstellung von Weihwasser 
gedient haben, das ja fur vielerlei Reinigungsopfer in antiken Kulten beno- 
tigt wurde. Vielleicht trugen die Stander gelegentlich auch Raucherscha- 
len. 

Das strukturelle Geriist - ein rechteckiges Rahmenwerk mit senkrechten 
Beinen, die Durchbohrungen fur Radachsen aufweisen konnen, stiitzenden 
Schragstreben und einem Ring als GefaBtrager, a jour gearbeiteter figurli- 
cher Reliefdekor - weist auf zyprische Vorbilder der Spaten Bronzezeit zu- 


Gabelmann 1965: 3Iff. - Kunzes Datierung folgen zu Recht: Coldstream 1977: 287f.; 
Blome 1982: 15ff.; Matthaus 2000a: 535f. 

119 Vgl. Anm. 117. 

120 Coldstream 1982b; Stampolidis & Karetsou 1998: 114f., 206 Nr. 229; Stampolidis et 
al. 1998: 80f. 

121 Amandry 1944/45: 45ff; Lerat 1980. 

122 Brock 1957: Taf. 107; Stampolidis & Karetsou 1998: 114f., 204f. Nr. 225, 226. 

123 Stampolidis & Karetsou 1998: 114f; Stampolidis et al. 1998: 80f. 

124 Das Gesamtmaterial - einschliefilich der Neufunde von Kato Syme - jetzt bei Papa- 
savvas 2001; vgl. weiter: Rolley 1977: 115ff; Matthaus 1985: 313ff.; 1998: 131 ff. (m. 
Lit.); 2000b: 52 Abb. 4. 
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Fig. 14 Rekonstruktion des bronzenen Fig. 15 Rekonstruktion des importierten 
Kesselstanders aus der Idaischen zyprischen Kesselstanders der spa- 

Zeus-Grotte [nach Rolley 1977: ten Bronzezeit aus Grab 201 der 

127 Fig. 58]. Nord-Nekropole von Knossos 

[courtesy of British School of Ar¬ 
chaeology at Athens]. 

riick (PL XL VII: 10; Fig. 14). Derartige Kypriaka wurden in der spatmyke- 
nischen und spatminoischen Periode des 13. und 12. Jh. v. Chr. in die 
Agais exportiert; im Grab 201 der Nord-Nekropole von Knossos begegnet 
ein zyprisches Original in einem Grabkontext subminoischer Zeit (Fig. 
15) 125 . Zu einem infolge der Liickenhaftigkeit des Quellenmaterials in 
protogeometrischer und geometrischer Zeit nicht genau defmierbaren Zeit- 
punkt, als zyprische Originalimporte vermutlich nicht mehr oder nicht 
mehr in hinreichender Quantitat zur Verfugung standen, setzte eine lokale 
kretische Tradition solcher Gerate mit nun gewandelten Dekorationssyste- 
men ein. Der Dekor lasst eine sehr charakteristische Entwicklung dieses 
Zweiges kretischer Bildkunst zum Ende des 8. Jh. v. Chr. hin erkennen. 


125 


Catling 1995; 1996: 517f. Abb. 165-166 Taf. 276; Papasavvas 2001: 24If. Nr. 26 Abb. 
53-54a. 
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Eines der altesten Beispiele - des 9. oder fruheren 8. Jh. v. Chr. - aus 
Kato Syme folgt in der Ikonographie nahostlichen Vorgaben (PI. 
XLVILll): Antithetisch zu Seiten eines Lebensbaumes gruppierte Greifen 
finden ihre besten Entsprechungen unter Elfenbeinen der intermediate 
tradition in Nimrud. 126 Die Greifen wechseln mit antithetischen Wildzie- 
gen, die sich zu Seiten eines Lebensbaumes aufrichten. Auch sie fiihren ein 
syro-phonikisches Bildschema fort. Der GefaBstander aus Kato Syme stellt 
sich so in eine Reihe mit den besprochenen “orientalisierenden” Schopfun- 
gen kretischer Bronzekunst. 

Eine vollig andersartige Bilderwelt zitieren die spateren Funde aus der 
Idaischen Zeus-Grotte: Krieger und Gespanne - sehr charakteristisch die 
abstrakt ausgediinnten Pferdeleiber, die Betonung der Gelenke durch spit- 
zige Dreiecksformen dazu im Kontur starker gekurvte Tierkorper und 
ausgediinnt manieriert gestaltete Sphingen spiegeln vom Thema wie von 
der Stilentwicklung Vorbilder attischer Kunst am Ubergang von der spat- 
geometrischen zur fruhprotoattischen Periode, also kurz vor oder um 700 v. 
Chr. 127 In dieser Gattung fand demnach am Ende des 8. Jh. v. Chr. ein 
Wechsel des kunstlerischen Vorbildes statt: Attika, nicht mehr die Levante, 
wirkte nun vorbildgebend. 

Diesen Befund bestatigt ein groBeres Fragment mit der Darstellung ei¬ 
nes Kriegsschiffes griechischen Typs (PI. XLVIII:12) m . Im Heck steht ein 
Paar, Mann und Frau, welche die Darstellung aus der Lebenswelt vermut- 
lich in die Sphare des Mythos erheben: Die beste Parallele bietet ein at- 
tisch spatgeometrischer Krater aus Theben, der sich heute im Britischen 
Museum befmdet: Das Paar besteigt dort gerade das Schiff, der Kranz in 
der Hand der Frau betont moglicherweise die Verbindung beider Partner. 129 
Das Vasenbild ist sicher zu recht mythologisch, als Darstellung der Entfiih- 
rung der Helena durch Paris, gelegentlich auch als Bild des Theseus und 
der Ariadne, gedeutet worden. 130 Eine prazisere Bestimmung scheint man- 


126 Papasavvas 2001: 254 Nr. 54 Abb. 162; Matthaus 1998: 133 (Datierung in das 9. Jh. v. 
Chr. erwogen). - Elfenbeine Nimrud: Herrmann 1986: Taf. 34-36; 146,617; 147,615; 
1992: Taf. 96. 

127 Hierher gehoren die Bruchstiicke eines groBen Standers der Idaischen Grotte ebenso 
wie die Fragmente aus Chaniale Tekke und mindestens eines der delphischen Votive, 
femer ein Fragment aus Kato Syme und das Bruchstiick aus Ialysos: Rolley 1977: 
115ff. Nr. 504 Taf. LII; S. 119ff. Abb. 40-49; Papasavvas 2001: 249ff. Nr. 48 Abb. 
132-145; 252 Nr. 49 Abb. 146; 253f. Nr. 52 Abb. 156-159; 254f. Nr. 55 Abb. 163; 255 
Nr. 56 Abb. 160. 

128 Rolley 1977: Abb. 40, 41; Papasavvas 2001: Abb. 132, 139; MaaB 2002: 53f. 

129 Die Armhaltung der weiblichen Figur auf dem Bronzestander der Zeus-Grotte ent- 
spricht dem Gestus der Frau auf dem Krater in London, doch ist das Attribut, das sie 
hielt - vermutlich ebenfalls ein Kranz -, weggebrochen. 

130 Hampe 1936: 78f. Taf. 22; Ghali-Kahil 1955: 318f.; Schefold 1964: Taf. 5c; Coldstre¬ 
am 1968: 55 Nr. 4; 56; Hampe 1981: 508f. Nr. 56; Kahil & Icard 1988: 532 Nr. 180. - 
Ablehnend: Fittschen 1969: 5Iff. - Eine vergleichbare Bildkomposition in den Jahren 
um 600 v. Chr. auf einem lakonischen Elfenbein: Dawkins 1929: 215f. Taf. CIX, CX; 
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gels naherer Attribute kaum moglich. 131 Die kretische Darstellung folgt 
sehr genau der attischen Vorlage und ordnet sich damit einem identischen 
inhaltlichen Kontext ein 132 , unterstreicht also noch einmal die Wirkung 
attischer Bildkunst in dieser Gattung ganz am Ende der geometrischen 
Periode. 

Kesselstander und Kesselwagen lassen erkennen, dass gerade im spate- 
ren 8. Jh. v. Chr. die Entwicklung kretischer Bildkunst durchaus gattungs- 
spezifisch divergierend verlaufen konnte. Nahostliche Bildformen wurden 
hier durch attisch spatgeometrische bzw. fruhorientalisierende verdrangt. 

Vasenmalerei 

Der durch die Vorbildwirkung nahostlicher Bildkunst ausgeloste Wandel 
beschrankt sich keineswegs auf die Ikonographie von Toreutik oder Gold- 
schmiedehandwerk, also die Schopfungen jener kretischen Ateliers, die 
den Ausstattungsluxus gesellschaftlicher Oberschicht produzierten. Viel- 
mehr lasst sich ein Wandlungsprozess fassen, der zumindest in Mittelkreta, 
vor allem im Raume um Knossos, das auch im friihen 1. Jahrtausend v. 
Chr. noch das kulturell dominierende Zentrum der Insel war, die gesamte 
kunstlerische Entwicklung nachhaltig beeinflusste. Er erfasste auch den 
wohl konservativsten Zweig griechisch geometrischer Kunst, die Vasen¬ 
malerei. 

Die Entwicklung kretisch protogeometrischer Vasenmalerei vollzieht 
sich bis in die Mitte des 9. Jh. weitgehend indigen. Der kretisch protogeo- 
metrische Stil ist, wie schon eingangs angemerkt, auBerst schlicht und in 
seinem Omamentrepertoire - Bander, konzentrische Kreise, Rauten etc. - 
begrenzt. Er steht auch qualitativ in der Prazision, mit der die GefaBformen 
profiliert und die Dekorationssysteme auf das GefaB abgestimmt werden, 
deutlich hinter den Standards, wie sie attische Werkstatten in dieser Zeit 
setzen, zuriick. Dennoch reprasentiert der kretische protogeometrische Stil 
bereits ein einzigartiges Phanomen innerhalb der gesamtgriechischen Ent¬ 
wicklung, da nur auf Kreta eine Tradition figiirlicher Szenen gepflegt wird. 

Bald nach 850 v. Chr. tritt in der bis dahin kontinuierlichen Entwick¬ 
lung ein Wandel, wenn nicht sogar ein Bruch ein: Kurvolineares Orna¬ 
ment, d. h. Bewegungsornament, dringt in den Motivschatz der Vasenma- 
ler ein, bereichert und verandert ihn. Spiralmotive und Schlingenmuster 


Ghali-Kahil 1955: 320f.; Marangou 1969: 83ff. Abb. 68; Hampe 1981: 509f. Nr. 57; 
Kahil & Icard 1988: 532 Nr. 181. 

131 So bietet auch das Motiv des Kranzes, den die Frau halt, keinen wirklich exakten Iden- 
tifizierungshinweis: Blech 1982: 332ff. 

132 Vollig unklar ist mir, warum Kahil & Icard 1988: 532 Nr. 180 die Deutung des Londo¬ 
ner Krater-Bildes auf die Entfiihrung der Helena durch Paris als “probable” bezeich- 
nen, jene des ikonographisch engst verwandten wie auch zeitlich nahen Standers der 
Idaischen Grotte aber - ebd. 532 Nr. 182 - als “improbable”. 
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Fig. 16 Pithos der Periode Protogeometrisch B aus Grab 283 der Nord-Nekropole von 
Knossos [courtesy of British School of Archaeology at Athens], 

sind zu nennen, vor allem aber Flechtomamente (PL XLVIIL13- 
XLIX:15 ) 133 . Gerade die Flechtbander weisen auf das Vorbild syro- 
phonikischer Kleinkunst - Elfenbeinschnitzereien, Goldschmuck, Bronze- 
handwerk - zuriick. Es begegnen linear abstrahierte vegetabile Elemente 
wie Volutenbaume (Fig. 16, 17 ) UA , die sich auf elaborierte, zu Zweigen 
oder Baumen gestaffelte Volutenformen in der nahostlichen Elfenbein- 
kunst zuriickfuhren lassen. 135 Volutenbaume zahlen zu den individuellen 
Charakteristika des Tree Painter, der friihesten in der griechischen Kunst- 
geschichte fassbaren Kimstlerindividualitat iiberhaupt. Dazu erscheinen 
mythische Wesen vorderorientalischer Herkunft: Sphingen auf einem Pit- 
hosdeckel aus der Nord-Nekropole von Knossos. 136 

Zur gleichen Zeit erleben Traditionen aus dem Minoischen eine Renais¬ 
sance. Sichtbar wird diese Tendenz am besten in der religiosen Ikonogra- 
phie, in der Darstellung von Naturgottheiten in der knossischen Vasen- 


133 PG B: Brock 1957; Coldstream 1968; 1977; Coldstream & Catling 1996; Rocchetti 
1993 (Nekropole von Kourtes). 

134 Rizza 1974: Abb. 3 Taf. XII, XIII. 

135 Nahostliche Volutenbaume: Demargne 1947: 154 Abb. 7; Mallowan 1966: 511 Abb. 
414, 415; Mallowan & Davies 1970: Taf. 46, 203; Herrmann 1986: Taf. 208, 796. 

136 Coldstream & Catling 1996: Taf. 135,27 - Diese Sphingen mit organischer Korperbil- 
dung, die Kopfe durch Poloi bekront, folgen sehr viel enger nahostlicher Ikonographie 
als die ersten Formexperimente kretischer Vasenmaler in der vorausgehenden Periode 
(Fig. 7). 
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Fig. 17 Naturgottheit auf einem Pithos aus Grab 107 der Nord-Nekropole von Knossos 
[courtesy of British School of Archaeology at Athens]. 

malerei (Fig. 17) U1 . Nicht nur die Bildformen, sondern vermutlich auch 
die dahinter sich verbergende religiose Vorstellungswelt diirfte minoisches 
Erbe reprasentieren. Zu klaren ware dabei noch im Einzelfall, wieweit eine 
echte ikonographische Kontinuitat vorliegt oder ob eher zufallige Prozesse 
des Wiederauffindens minoischer Bilddenkmaler bei Anlage von Sied- 
lungsplatzen oder Nekropolen im knossischen Raum den AnstoB zu sol- 
chen kunstlerischen Experimenten gegeben haben (vgl. dazu bereits oben 
die einleitenden Bemerkungen). Beide Faktoren jedenfalls - das Nachleben 
minoischer Bilderwelt und der im omamentalen Motivschatz sichtbar wer- 
dende massive Einfluss nahostlicher Kunstformen - konstituieren den neu- 
en Stil. 

John Brock, der Ausgraber von Fortetsa, hat diese Stufe der kretischen 
Vasenmalerei als Protogeometrisch B bezeichnet, um die Traditions strange 
innerhalb der lokalen Entwicklung zu kennzeichnen, andererseits das Neu- 
artige hervorzuheben. Es ist diese selbe Zeitstufe, die als Phase intensi- 
vierten Importes aus dem Osten, als Phase auch der Neuerungen im Me- 
tallhandwerk innerhalb der kretischen Kulturentwicklung hervortritt. Ge- 
steigerter Import nordsyrischer und phonikischer Metall- und Elfenbein- 
kunst, Rezeption und lokale Adaption nahostlicher Ikonographie im Bron- 
zehandwerk, ein durch syro-phonikische Vorbilder beeinflusster Wandel in 
der Vasenmalerei treffen so folgerichtig zusammen. 

Wir beobachten demnach in der zweiten Halfte des 9. Jh. einen alle Be- 
reiche kretischer Kunst durchziehenden Wandel, durch den Sehgewohn- 


137 Coldstream 1984c; Burkert 1988; Coldstream & Catling 1996: Abb. 109; Coldstream 
2000a: 166 Abb. 100. - Vgl. in diesem Zusammenhang auch das Tempelmodell der 
Sammlung Giamalakis, oben Anm. 54. 
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heiten nicht nur der gesellschaftlichen Eliten, sondern aller Schichten der 
Bevolkerung, auch der Rezipienten schlichter Topferwaren, verandert 
wurden - eine orientalisierende Kunst lange vor dem Beginn der Periode, 
welche die Archaologie als die orientalisierende (des 7. Jh. v. Chr.) be- 
zeichnet. Die Stellung Kretas in der griechischen Kulturentwicklung ist 
durchaus einzigartig, denn in keiner anderen Kulturlandschaft hat sich im 
friihen 1. Jahrtausend eine vergleichbare kosmopolitisch gepragte Kunst 
herausbilden konnen. 

Wie einzigartig die kretische Entwicklung sich darstellt, mag ein viel- 
leicht plakativer Vergleich kretischer GefaBe der Stufe Protogeometrisch 
B, die durch ein ausgepragtes kurvolineares Ornament ostlicher Provenienz 
charakterisiert werden, mit einer annahemd gleichzeitigen attischen mittel- 
geometrischen Amphora veranschaulichen (vgl. PI. XLIX:14, 15 mit PI. 
L:16). Letztere ist ein Produkt einer langen konsistenten indigenen, durch 
auBere Einfliisse nicht beriihrten Entwicklung, die durch klare Tektonik, 
rektilinearen, eben streng geometrischen Dekor gekennzeichnet ist. Provo- 
kant formuliert: ein Gegensatz von konservativer Grundhaltung und inno- 
vativer Gesinnung, wobei die kretische Kunst ihre innovative Tendenz dem 
Vorbild orientalischer Hochkultur verdankt. Diese Bewertung soil nicht 
etwa die kiinstlerische Leistung attischer Vasenmalerei herabsetzen, doch 
lasst sich nicht leugnen, dass ein die rigiden geometrischen Stilprinzipien 
uberwindender Neuanfang in Attika erst in der zweiten Halfte des 8. Jh. v. 
Chr. zogerlich unter dem Einfluss nahostlicher Ikonographie einsetzt, wah- 
rend in Kreta bereits mit der Periode Protogeometrisch B wahrend der 
zweiten Halfte des 9. Jh. v. Chr. ein proto-orientalisierender Horizont be- 
ginnt, von dem nicht zuletzt, wie hier gezeigt, auch die attische Kunst pro- 
fltiert hat. 138 Die mit Protogeometrisch B begriindete Tradition lebt auf 
Kreta noch in der kurzen sog. Fruhgeometrischen Stufe (um 800 v. Chr.) 
fort, wahrend im nachfolgenden Mittelgeometrischen (1. Halfte des 8. Jh. 
v. Chr.) kretische Vasenmaler sich starker an den damals in groBer Zahl 
importierten Schopfungen attischer Vasenkunst orientierten. 

Attika gewinnt kunstlerisch einen enormen Entwicklungsvorsprung in 
der zweiten Halfte des 8. Jh. v. Chr. durch die Herausbildung eines echten 
Figurenstiles, ein Schritt, den kretische Vasenmaler nicht vollzogen haben. 
Und auch im 7. Jh. v. Chr. bleiben figurliche Szenen in der kretischen Top- 
ferkunst vereinzelte Experimente. 

Stellt man die Zweige des kretischen Metallhandwerks und der Vasen¬ 
malerei nebeneinander, so zeigen sich auf der Insel Kreta in der protogeo- 
metrischen und geometrischen Phase sehr unterschiedliche Traditionslinien 
und Gestaltungsprinzipien in den einzelnen Kunstgattungen, die sehr ge- 
gensatzliche Ergebnisse zeitigten. Lokale Konservativismen, gemeingrie- 


138 


Vergleich attischer und kretischer Entwicklung: Coldstream 2002. 
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chischer Zeitstil und eben die ganz verschiedenartigen AuBeneinfliisse - 
Orient, Attika - bewirkten einen betont eklektischen Grundzug. 

Akkulturationsphanomene 

In der Literatur kann man oft lesen, dass sich die Wirkung der iiberlegenen 
nahostlichen Hochkulturen auf die griechische Kultur der geometrischen 
Zeit auf Veranderungen der Ikonographie beschrankt habe. Erst in der ori- 
entalisierenden Periode, d. h. im 7. Jh. v. Chr., sei es dann zu echten Ak- 
kulturationsphanomenen, d. h. zum Wandel von Kultur- und Lebensformen 
gekommen. Solchen Modellvorstellungen liegt wesentlich ein Bild zugrun- 
de, das von der kulturellen Entwicklung des griechischen Festlandes, nicht 
zuletzt Attikas, abgeleitet worden ist. Auf Kreta scheinen die Wandlungs- 
prozesse, die durch den ersten friihen Orientalisierungsschub seit dem spa- 
ten 9. Jh. ausgelost werden, keineswegs auf formale und ikonographische 
Phanomene begrenzt. 

Demonstrieren lasst sich dies im Bereich der religiosen Ideologic wie 
im Bereich der Lebensformen der Aristokratie. Fur die Beeinflussung kre- 
tischer Kultformen geniige der Hinweis auf die bekannten Bilder einer 
nackten weiblichen Gottheit, die Lotusbliiten halt und von Sphingen flan- 
kiert wird. 139 Ihr Bild ist bereits fur die Zeit der idaischen Schilde, also 
sicher fur das 8. Jh. v. Chr., belegt; der oben schon kurz besprochene sog. 
Sphingenschild aus der Zeus-Grotte auf dem Ida bietet die klarste Fassung 
des Motivs (PI. XLV:7) UQ . Die Ubemahme der Bildform ist aber nur ver- 
standlich, wenn sie einherging mit einer zumindest rudimentaren Kenntnis 
des Charakters solch eines gottlichen Wesens, das Fruchtbarkeit und Se- 
gen, hier in das Bilde der bluhenden Vegetation gefasst, gewahrleistet. 
Eine Rezeption von differenzierten und komplexen Bildformen ohne 
Kenntnis der inhaltlichen Voraussetzungen bzw. ohne die Moglichkeit 
einer Umdeutung zu griechischem Inhalt ware ansonsten in der griechi¬ 
schen Kunst ohne Parallele. Unter diesem Aspekt ist wahrscheinlich auch 
der Nebenfries grasender Ziegen (PI. XLVI:8 ) sicherlich nicht nur zufallig 
und dekorativ, sondern weist gleichfalls auf den Aspekt der Fruchtbarkeit, 
prazis auf die Fruchtbarkeit der Herden, ein Thema, das der Wesenswelt 
griechischer Aristokratie, dem Wertekanon adeliger Land- und Herdenbe- 
sitzer, zweifellos angemessen war. Nochmals aufgegriffen wird das Motiv 
der nackten Gottin, nun durch flankierende Lowen als potnia theron cha- 
rakterisiert, auf einem der Schilde der sog. Vierecknetzgruppe (nach der 
netzartigen Stilisierung der Oberflachen) aus der Idaischen Zeus-Grotte. 141 


139 Bohm 1990. - Vgl. auch die Uberlegungen von Hampe 1969. 

140 Kunze 1931: Taf. 7-9; Bohm 1990: Taf. 21a. Ebenso Kunze 1931: Taf. 24 und Bohm 
1990: Taf. 21b. 

141 Kunze 1931: Taf. 3; 5,2; Bohm 1990: Taf. 22d. - Eine bereicherte bekleidete, griechi¬ 
scher Vorstellungswelt starker angepasste Version desselben Grundtypus bietet im be- 
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Fig. 18 Symposion (Kline und Dienerinnen) auf einem Fragment eines bronzenen Votiv- 
schildes aus der Idaischen Zeus-Grotte [Matthaus], 

Vorauszusetzen ist demnach die Kenntnis einer ungriechischen Gottes- 
vorstellung, die den Aspekt der Fruchtbarkeit mit einer deutlichen eroti- 
schen Komponente verbindet. Der ikonographische Topos hat in der Le- 
vante eine lange Tradition seit dem zweiten Jahrtausend v. Chr. 142 Auf der 
Insel Kreta war dieser Typus nackter weiblicher Figuren orientalischer 
Herkunft durch den Import nordsyrischen Elfenbeinmobiliars mit schmiik- 
kendem Figurenwerk bekannt. Die unmittelbaren Vorbilder, die Nacktheit 
und pflanzliche Attribute verbinden, miissen jedoch aus der Flachenkunst 
gekommen sein, seien es Elfenbeinreliefs, Terrakotten oder Metallarbei- 
ten. 143 

Die nackte weibliche Figur hat im kretischen Kult dann im 7. Jahrhun- 
dert v. Chr. noch an Bedeutung und Popularity gewonnen. Davon zeugen 
Votivterrakotten, wie sie zu Hunderten im Heiligtum auf der Akropolis von 
Gortyn, aber auch an vielen anderen Platzen der Insel zutage gekommen 
sind. 144 Zur Verbreitung hat in dieser Zeit die aus dem Orient ubemomme- 
ne Matrizentechnik der Koroplastik beigetragen, die ein problemloses seri- 
enartiges Vervielfaltigen ermoglichte. Die Darstellungen des 7. Jh., denen 
gottliche Attribute durchweg fehlen, konnen im Gegensatz zu den Dar¬ 
stellungen der idaischen Schilde kaum sicher als Gottheiten identifiziert 
werden. Eher ist mit Kultdienerinnen oder Weihenden im Habitus der ver- 
ehrten Gottin zu rechnen. 145 Die lange ikonographische Tradition unter- 
streicht, in welch starkem MaBe nahostliche Kultformen und die dahinter 


ginnenden 7. Jh. v. Chr. die bekannte “Artemis-Amphora” boiotischer Provenienz des 
Athener Nationalmuseums, vgl. Arias, Shelton & Hirmer 1962: Taf. 11; Simon, Flirmer 
& Flirmer 1976: Taf. 16, 17; Kahil & Icard 1984: 626 Nr. 21. 

142 Zusammenfassend: Wiggermann & Uehlinger 1998-2001. 

143 Vgl. an levantinischen Vorbildem z. B. Bohm 1990: Taf. 22a-c; 233a. 

144 Rizza & Santa Maria Scrinari 1968. 

145 Dazu ausfuhrlich Bohm 1990. 
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Fig. 19 Klinen auf einem Fragment eines bronzenen Votivschildes aus der Idaischen 
Zeus-Grotte [Matthaus]. 

stehende religiose Ideologic von der dorischen Gesellschaft Kretas adap- 
tiert wurden. 

Was die Lebenswelt der Aristokratie angeht, so sei auf eine spezifische 
Kulturform verwiesen, die vom Verfasser bereits an anderer Stelle aus- 
fuhrlich diskutiert wurde 146 : Votivschilde wohl der ersten Halfte des 8. Jh. 
v. Chr. aus der Idaischen Grotte belegen durch Darstellungen von Klinen 
im Kontext von Gelageszenen (Fig. 18, 19), dass der aus dem phonikischen 
Kulturraum kommende komplexe Apparat des ritualisierten Symposion, zu 
dessen konstituierenden Elementen das Lagem auf Klinen, Speise, Trank, 
Raucheropfer, Begleitung durch Musik zahlen, im griechischen Kultur¬ 
raum zuerst auf Kreta von dorischer Aristokratie adaptiert worden ist, 
nicht, wie bisher allgemein angenommen worden ist, im Korinth des spaten 
7. Jh. v. Chr. Im griechischen Kulturraum ist das Symposion in der archai- 
schen Zeit der identitatsstiftende Ritus aristokratischer Gesellschaft 
schlechthin geworden. Seine Bedeutung fur die Entwicklung griechischer 
Kultur kann kaum uberschatzt werden. 

Kretische Votivschildfragmente vermutlich der ersten Halfte des 8. Jh. 
v. Chr. bilden zweimal das Klinensymposion ab (PI. LI: 17; Fig. 18, 19). 
Auf Votivschilden und Schalen begegnen dazu haufiger die mit dem Sym¬ 
posion verbundenen Reigentanze 147 und der Zug der Dienerinnen, die Spei- 


146 Matthaus 1999-2000 (mit Lit.). - Altere Bibliographic: Dentzer 1982. 

147 Zu den Reigentanzen, die ikonographisch sehr wahrscheinlich die Vorbilder der Reigen 
in der attischen Vasenmalerei der Periode Spatgeometrisch II bildeten, vgl. Tolle 1964; 
Wegner 1968: 44ff.; Matthaus 2000a: 536. 
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Fig. 20 Idealrekonstruktion der Symposiondarstellung auf einem Votivschild aus der 
Idaischen Zeus-Grotte [Entwurf Matthaus], 

sen und TrinkgefaBe herbeitragen (Fig. 20). Ikonographisch kommen syro- 
phonikische Symposionbilder auf Bronze- und Silberschalen aus Zypem 
den Darstellungen aus der Idaischen Grotte nahe. Das kleinere Schildfrag- 
ment der Zeus-Grotte (Fig. 20) verbindet die Kline mit einem Treppchen, 
das ein leichteres Besteigen ermoglicht. Selbst fur dieses Detail bietet eine 
syro-phonikische Silberschale im Metropolitan Museum eine Entsprechung 
(Fig. 21). 

Die Denkmaler lassen in der Tat kaum einen Zweifel, dass Klinensym- 
posia innerhalb der Aristokratie Kretas im 8. Jh. v. Chr. praktiziert wurden. 
Gleichgiiltig fur unsere Fragestellung ist dabei, ob die Schilde Gelage von 
Sterblichen oder Gotterbankette darstellen, wie man es mitBlick auf die 
phonikischen Schalenbilder diskutiert hat, denn Gotterbankette setzen 
selbstverstandlich entsprechende Sitten des taglichen Lebens voraus. 148 

So lasst sich an der Wende vom 9. zum 8. Jh. v. Chr. auf der Insel Kreta 
ein tiefgreifender kultureller Wandel, der Kunstformen, religiose Ideologic 
und Lebensweise gleichermaBen erfasste, archaologisch nachweisen. Aus- 
gelost hat diesen Wandel ein langer und intensiver Kontakt mit der Kultur 
Nordsyriens und Phonikiens. 


Schluss 

Die Ursachen, warum ein solcher Prozess des Wandels im Sinne einer 
Entstehung einer proto- oder friihorientalisierenden Kultur sich auf der 
Insel Kreta wesentlich fruher vollzieht als in den anderen griechischen 


148 


Vgl. zuletzt Hermary 2000. 
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Fig. 21 Bronzeschale nordsyrischer Tradition mit Symposiondarstellung von unbekann- 
tem Fundort auf Zypem [nach Hendrix 1999: 22 Abb. 4], 

Kulturlandschaften, sind vielfaltiger Art: Kreta war im friihen ersten Jahr- 
tausend v. Chr. eine prosperierende Kulturlandschaft, in der sich Gemein- 
wesen entwickelten, an deren Spitze eine wohlhabende land- und herden- 
besitzende Aristokratie stand, wie die gleichmaBige Streuung reich ausge- 
statteter kleiner Nekropolen wie auch der Heiligtiimer bezeugt. Es war 
zudem eine Kulturlandschaft, in der sich friih urbane Nuclei herausbilde- 
ten. Diese Kristallisationszentren der Bevolkerung, in denen Wirtschaft 
und Handel sich konzentrierten, boten dem Kunsthandwerk und der Kunst 
alle Moglichkeiten eine wohlhabende Abnehmerschicht fiir Prestige- und 
Luxusgiiter zu finden. Auch hiervon zeugen zunachst die reichen Bestat- 
tungen der Nekropolen, etwa der Nord-Nekropole und der Fortetsa-Nekro- 
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pole von Knossos. In Knossos selbst zeichnet sich daruber hinaus bereits 
fur die protogeometrische Zeit anhand von keramischen Streufunden und 
der Verteilung der Brunnenanlagen die Ausdehnung einer urbanen Agglo¬ 
meration ab, die im Bereich zwischen Palast und heutigem Dorf im Westen 
angesiedelt war und eine Flache von etwa 600 m x 350 m bedeckte. Zum 
Ende des 8. Jh. lasst sich dann eine beachtliche Ausweitung nach Norden 
hin greifen. Knossos hatte einen solchen Entwicklungsvorsprung nicht 
zuletzt deshalb, weil offenbar die alten Siedlungsstrukturen der spatmi- 
noischen Periode ohne groBe Briiche weiter bestanden. 149 

Wirtschaftliche Prosperitat, ein hoher Grad an sozialer Differenzierang, 
die Herausbildung gesellschaftlicher Eliten - dies ist eine Komponente. 
Hinzu kommt die eingangs schon kurz umrissene, fur einen Kulturaus- 
tausch geradezu perfekte geographische Position der Insel im Schnittpunkt 
der Ost-West verlaufenden Seefahrtsrouten. Fur alle seefahrenden Natio- 
nen des Ostens war Kreta die Anlaufstelle auf dem Weg in die Agais und 
noch mehr in das zentrale und westliche Mittelmeergebiet, eine Position, 
die sich in ihrer Bedeutung noch steigerte, als seit dem 10. Jh. v. Chr. die 
Konige von Tyros mit einer zielgerichteten Handels- und Expansionspoli- 
tik den Mittelmeerraum erschlossen. Es ist daher kein Zufall, wenn die 
antike Tradition von phonikischen Niederlassungen auf der Insel spricht 150 , 
eine Tradition, die durch die Auffmdung eines kleinen Heiligtums mit 
einem anikonischen Kultmal phonikischer Provenienz, drei steinemen 
Baityloi, in Kommos im Siiden Kretas ihre archaologische Bestatigung 
erfahren hat. 151 Wir mochten die multifaktoriellen Mechanismen von Kul- 
turtransfer und Kulturwandel keineswegs auf ein monokausales Erkla- 
rungsmodell reduzieren. Unmittelbare physische Prasenz von Fremden 
aber diirfte Prozesse der Akkulturation, die Lebens- und Kulturformen 
betreffen - religiose Ideologic, das Symposion -, also liber ikonographi- 
sche Phanomene hinausweisen, entscheidend erleichtert haben. 

Kreta hat durch den intensiven friihen Kontakt mit den Hochkulturen 
des levantinischen Kustenraumes einen entscheidenden Entwicklungsvor¬ 
sprung gewonnen, der auch im folgenden 7. Jh. v. Chr. noch anhielt. Erin- 
nert sei nur an die fuhrende Rolle kretischer Bildhauerateliers in der Ent- 
wicklung monumentaler griechischer Freiplastik wie Architekturplastik aus 
Stein. 152 Erst mit der Erstarrung dorischer Gesellschaft - parallel zu der 
Spartas - im 6. Jh. v. Chr. sank die Insel zu einer bedeutungslosen Rand- 
provinz der griechischen Welt herab. 153 Das “Dunkle Zeitalter” Kretas war 

149 Vgl. oben Anm. 6. 

150 Quellen gesammelt bei Bunnens 1979 Mazza, Ribichini & Xella 1988. 

151 Shaw 1989; 1998; Shaw & Shaw 2000. - Kritisch: Hoffman 1997. - Zu anderen weni- 
ger schlagkraftigen Argumenten fur eine Anwesenheit nahostlicher Gruppen auf der In¬ 
sel Kreta vgl. Matthaus 2000a: 546f. (m. Lit.). 

152 Demargne 1947; Davaras 1972; Beyer 1976; Adams 1978; Floren 1987: 119ff; Rolley 
1994: 86ff. 

153 Coldstream & Huxley 1999; Coldstream 2000a: 171 ff. 
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in der Tat das 6. und 5. Jh. v. Chr., nicht aber die Periode des 10. bis 8. 
Jahrhunderts, die sich in ihren vielfaltigen kiinstlerischen AuBerungen als 
Zeit kiinstlerischer Bliite prasentiert - einer Bliite, die nicht zuletzt der 
Verbindung mit dem Osten zu verdanken war. 
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Defining identities: 

Greek artistic interaction with the Near East 


Gail L. Hoffman* 


Cultural contacts 

In an earlier project, I examined the archaeological evidence for cultural 
contacts between Greece and the Near East, attempting to define more 
carefully the artistic environment in Greece (specifically Crete) during the 
first millennium BCE . 1 In this work, a primary concern was to determine 
whether contacts and interactions between the Greek and Near Eastern 
artistic worlds occurred primarily through imports and intermittent contact 
with traders or whether foreign populations (of artisans or other people) 
were also resident in Greece. The types of borrowing that could occur from 
the observation of objects would seem to differ from the kinds of borro¬ 
wing possible when artisans actually met and talked. Hence it seemed ne¬ 
cessary to specify as fully as possible the social environment surrounding 
artistic contacts before moving on to consider the nature of artistic interac¬ 
tions, exchanges, and innovation. 

As it turned out, identifying imports and specifying their eastern sour¬ 
ces as well as demonstrating from the archaeological record the presence 
of immigrants proved fiendishly difficult. In the case of imported objects, 
especially ivories and bronzes, there was no scholarly consensus about 
their exact Near Eastern sources. This was both because examination of the 
ivories and bronzes found in Greece remains incomplete and the locations 
of production in the Near East have not yet been fully established. In many 
instances, it was only possible to state that an import to Greece was pro- 


I would like to thank Dr. Christoph Uehlinger for inviting me to join the Fribourg 
conference and all the participants who made my week very pleasurable and educatio¬ 
nal. Discussion during the conference helped me enormously with this paper. I would 
also like to thank John Matthews and Yale University for providing some financial 
support for travel to the conference and the Center for Hellenic Studies for providing 
an office and the time to rework this paper. 

1 Hoffman 1997. See now the important volume Karageorghis & Stampolidis 1998. This 
arrived too late for me to incorporate it fully within this text. 
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bably “oriental” and to acknowledge the variety of eastern sources propo¬ 
sed by scholars. Further work is needed on the Near Eastern objects, espe¬ 
cially efforts to identify places of production, before a greater understan¬ 
ding of their significance in Greek contexts can be gained . 2 

A better understanding of the eastern centers of production will, of 
course, allow us to re-examine several interesting questions. For example, 
did imported objects in the Greek world originate in one or a few locations 
or did they come from the entire spectrum of eastern production sites? 
Another question that must be considered is why some types of Near 
Eastern imports are almost totally absent. For example, with the exception 
of a few so-called Lyre Player seals, there are no other Near Eastern seals 
found in Iron Age Crete, even though such items are easily transported, 
frequently exchanged, and are often found at other sites long distances 
from their place of manufacture . 3 

A critical appraisal of import studies makes apparent that one of the un¬ 
derlying assumptions was that identification of the production source for 
an import also identified cultural groups that were in direct contact (for 
Crete this most often meant Phoenicia or North Syria ). 4 However, this is 
not necessarily the case. Some of the imports may have reached Crete and 
Greece through intermediaries. As for identifying immigrant presence, the 
archaeological record from Crete, at least, does not demonstrate it conclu¬ 
sively. And yet, it is the evidence from Crete that is most often cited as 
proof that eastern craftsmen were actually resident in the Greek world. 
This presents a problem. How can analysis of any interaction between the 
Greek and Near Eastern artistic worlds move forward if the foundation, 
that is, the quality of basic evidence is insecure? Looking more closely at 
some of the Cretan material, it became apparent that in many cases in 
which immigrant presence had been asserted, an excavator proposed a 
tentative interpretation that was then taken by others as fact. This fact (or 
really factoid ) 5 was used as a basis for expanding claims about the role of 
foreigners within Greek society. 

Probably the best known of these instances is the so-called Tekke je¬ 
welry , 6 a collection of raw material and finished pieces that was buried in 
two clay vessels underneath the threshold of a re-used Minoan tholos tomb. 


2 Much of this work is underway. Barnett 1982; Curtis 1988 and 1994; Gubel 1983 and 
2000; Herrmann 1986, 1996, and 2000; Winter 1976 and 1988. 

3 This point was driven home to me by Margaret Cool Root. I do not include in this 
statement scarabs which are quite common. Boardman (2000) provides a possible ex¬ 
planation in that some eastern objects found no use in the Greek world. 

4 On the problematic use of the term Phoenicia, see my comments Hoffman 1997: 9, 14- 
15 and Boardman 1990b: 10-11. 

5 For a definition of this term, Maier 1985. 

6 Osborne 1996: 49; Higgins in Coldstream & Catling 1996: 540-541; Coldstream 1993: 
99; Morris 1992: 157-158; Hurwit 1985: 42; Burkert 1983: 118, 115 to name a few. 
Hoffman 1997: 189 commenting on this. 
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Boardman, one of the excavators, proposed that the mixture of gold and 
electrum dumps and bars with finished pieces of jewelry indicated that the 
deposit belonged to a jeweler. Then, because of the nature of its burial 
(near the doorway to a tomb), Boardman likened this to a Near Eastern 
foundation deposit. From these observations, he extrapolated that the tomb 
belonged to a Near Eastern jeweler and that the Tekke jewelry (as well as 
other pieces found on Crete) belonged to the production of this immigrant 
jeweler’s workshop . 7 

These basic assumptions are questionable . 8 First, there is little evidence 
that jewelers in antiquity possessed such wealth. Generally a patron supp¬ 
lied the gold or other metal to be worked by a jeweler . 9 Nor does it seem 
that hoards were intended to reflect the identity, that is, the occupation of 
their owner (they are generally collections of valuables buried at a time of 
insecurity). Finally, I have discovered no parallel in Near Eastern practice 
for placing a hoard to identify one’s occupation beneath the foundation of 
a tomb . 10 Indeed, it seems that any claim for the presence of an immigrant 
jeweler from the Tekke material must be based, not on the nature of the 
deposit, but on an analysis of the jewelry itself and an attempt to specify 
whether it was the creation of a foreigner living on Crete. It might prove 
fruitful, then, to re-examine the Tekke jewelry, related Cretan jewelry, and 
even other eastern influenced gold work from Greece, such as the Areopa¬ 
gus “Rich Fady” earrings, the Eleusis jewelry and the recently discovered 
objects from Fefkandi in order to determine whether they share basic pro¬ 
duction characteristics and then to examine whether it is possible to locali¬ 
ze a source (or sources) for this production . 11 

Studies of imports and material evidence for immigrants necessarily al¬ 
so touched on fundamental concerns of archaeology, most notably, what 
can be inferred from physical objects about the groups who made them? As 
the question has been phrased, can “ethnicity” be identified from the ana¬ 
lysis of artifacts? (Do pots = people?) It might better be re-phrased now, 
can production groups be identified from these objects ? 12 Archaeologists 


7 Boardman 1967; 1970: 15-16; 1999: 56-57. 

8 Hoffman 1997: 191-245 where I argue this case in detail. Stampolidis (1998a: 76) now 
also doubts Boardman’s interpretation. 

9 Mersereau 1991: 308; Rowlands 1971: 211; Ogden 1992: 578; Stampolidis 1998a: 76. 

10 Hoffman 1997: 195-213; on hoards in general, Knapp, Muhly & Muhly 1988: esp. 
235-238. 

11 Boardman 1967: pis. 7 & 8, 59-61; Hoffman 1997: 213-245 (for the Tekke jewelry). 
Other Cretan objects: Platon 1960: 298-307; Boardman 1961: 134-138; Levi 1945: 
313-329; Coldstream & Catling 1996: 539-542 esp. 219.f91 and 18.f3; Lebessi 1975: 
169-176. Areopagus “Rich Lady”: Smithson 1968: 77-116, esp. 115. Eleusis: Higgins 
1969: 145-146. Lefkandi: Catling 1986-87: 12-13, cover illustration; Popham & Lemos 
1996: pi. 136, esp. Toumba 63.18-24 & 27,28,30; 59.26; 38.29, 40, 41; 71.17; 74.32. 
Anavysos: Verdelis & Davaras 1966: 97. 

12 These questions were refocused by Bernal (1987 and 1991), who most vociferously 
asked if racial prejudice caused scholars to underestimate the involvement of eastern 
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generally reason that repeatedly associated types of objects can be related 
to an “archaeological culture”. 13 The discovery of sauceboats, urfimis wa¬ 
re, and corridor houses, then, has been associated with EH II culture in 
Greece. This is fine as far as it goes; it is a means for organizing the mate¬ 
rial which archaeologists study. However, subsequent assumptions (e.g., 
that archaeological cultures can then be correlated with the activities of 
communities or even specific ethnic groups and that the movements of 
these groups can be inferred from the geographic and temporal distribution 
of objects) are much less secure. Such assumptions now appear overly 
simplistic and recent work has shown that any relationship between the 
analysis of objects and the study of groups of people is extremely complex. 
Indeed, contrary to previous assumptions, specific types of tools, dwel¬ 
lings, and burial do not necessarily identify specific ethnic groups. 14 Yet, 
some recent studies of Greek finds still rely on such outmoded interpreta¬ 
tions, for instance, claims that cremation burials associated with specific 
pottery signal the arrival of foreigners at Aphrati (Arkades). 15 

Outmoded interpretations also exist in the attribution to Phoenician 
workmanship of certain types of objects found in a variety of Cretan con¬ 
texts. Many of these objects are assigned to Phoenician craftsmen because 
literary sources say these were traditional Phoenician crafts or because the 
iconography is considered Egyptianizing. Rarely are close parallels from 
Phoenician contexts available. Such material includes faience, ivory car¬ 
ving, bronze relief bowls, and pottery, much of it found in north central 
Crete (especially the cemeteries around Knossos and at the Idaean Cave) 
and dated from the tenth through the seventh centuries BCE. 

In the study of Iron Age Crete, a tendency also exists to interpret the 
physical evidence for Phoenician presence according to whether an early or 
late date for Phoenician colonization of the Mediterranean and for the 
transmission of the alphabet is favored. Such seems to be the case in the 
varied dates and interpretations of the Phoenician inscribed bowl from 
Tekke Tomb J (fig. 1 ) and the Kommos tripillar shrine (fig. 3). Cross and 


peoples in the developments of Greek civilization? The answer here seems to be, no. 
Rather unproven scholarly assumptions predisposed the interpretation of material evi¬ 
dence in a specific way. Some of the responses to Bernal, Lefkowitz 1996; Lefkowitz 
and Rogers 1996; JMA 1990/1: 53-137; 1990/2: 247-282; Vermeule 1992. The dialo¬ 
gue has been largely counterproductive, though it can be hoped that interest in Greek 
borrowings from the Near East has been piqued. In fact Boardman (2000: 324) suggests 
the scale has tipped too far the other way. “The study of this relationship [Greece and 
the Near East] has been ... slightly hampered by an extreme desire not to allow the 
Greeks too much independence of choice or invention, especially at the expense of any 
eastern or Egyptian source.” 

13 For a fuller discussion of points made below, Hoffman 1997: 10-17. 

14 Kramer 1977; Ucko 1969-70; Ucko 1989: xiii-xix; Shennan 1989: 5-6; Conkey 1990: 
8 . 

15 Boardman 1999: 60; idem 1970: 20-21. Contra, Hoffman 1997: 165-172. See now 
Kanta & Karetsou 1998. 
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Fig. 1 Bronze bowl with Phoenician inscription from Tekke Tomb J, ca. 900 BCE 
[drawing Roger Howell & Elizabeth Catling after Coldstream & Catling 1996: fig. 
157, courtesy of the British School at Athens], 

Puech, proponents of early alphabet transmission, date the bowl’s produc¬ 
tion palaeographically to the late eleventh century. 16 Negbi, a proponent of 
early Phoenician colonization, interprets the tripillar shrine as evidence for 
Phoenician activity in the Mediterranean already in the tenth century BCE 
(on both, see further below). 

Some scholars have argued that the many fragments of Phoenician 
transport amphorae found at Kommos and dated c. 900 BCE 17 indicate a 
Phoenician presence in the Aegean at this time, claiming that Phoenician 
objects were carried by Phoenician traders. While this may be true (and 
literary sources as well as the general view of Phoenician culture predispo¬ 
se us to such an interpretation), in fact, there is nothing in the mere pre¬ 
sence of the objects which precludes their having been transported by other 
people. 18 

It is, indeed, becoming rare for claims of immigrant presence to rest 
solely on the evidence of imports. Usually, imported objects are linked 
interpretively with other evidence viewed as corroborative. Returning, 
then, to the bronze bowl with a Phoenician inscription (fig. 7), this hemi- 


16 Infra, n. 21. 

17 Bikai 2000. Bikai observes “the total number of Phoenician vessels was not great ... a 
good number ... are the product of a single shipment.” They should date ca. 900 BCE. 
Shaw 1989: 181-182 where he mentions with other references more than 200 frag¬ 
ments. See now Shaw 1998: 18-21; Shaw & Shaw 2000. 

18 Most often it is assumed that pottery was carried by the people who produced it. Hence 
the appearance of Phoenician pottery means the presence of Phoenician traders; the ap¬ 
pearance of Euboean pottery, the presence of Euboeans. Although this assumption may 
prove true, the evidence from shipwrecks (e.g., the LBA Ulu Burun wreck with its 
mixture of goods, including a china barrel of Cypriot pottery) should make us cautious. 
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spherical bowl, described as a probable import from the Levant, was found 
in chamber tomb J at Tekke (a cemetery outside Knossos). 19 It has a heavy 
lip and thick walls leading the excavator to propose it was cast rather than 
hammered. The tomb contained multiple burials ranging from the tenth to 
early ninth centuries BCE and the bowl was apparently associated with the 
later material. Thus, the archaeological context suggests a date around 900 
BCE for the deposition of the bowl. 20 

The 12-letter Phoenician inscription is lightly engraved just below the 
rim. It has been dated palaeographically as early as the third quarter of the 
eleventh century, 21 though a date around 1000 BCE has been proposed by 
Lipinski, while Sznycer would place it around 900 BCE. 22 Although it has 
been argued that the inscription should date substantially earlier than the 
deposition of the bowl, Sznycer and Millard make clear that the inscription 
could comfortably date close in time to the archaeological context. 23 

The not completely deciphered inscription reads essentially: “The bowl 
of ‘X’, son of ‘Y’,” and has been identified as a formula of ownership. 24 
As a result, some have speculated that rather than an object of trade, this 
bowl belonged to an early Phoenician resident at Knossos. 25 Although an 
attractive conjecture, the Phoenician inscription on its own does not de¬ 
monstrate that a Phoenician was buried in this grave on Crete. The bowl 
might have been a gift to a Cretan customer, or perhaps already in antiquity 
it was stylish to have one’s name written in a foreign or (for that matter at 
such an early date) in any language. This bronze bowl raises the possibility 
of a foreign presence, but additional corroborative evidence is required to 
support such a claim. Indeed, there is no further sign from the burial or 
associated objects that a Phoenician rather than a Cretan with an exotic 
object was buried in Tekke Tomb J. 

Recognition of problems inherent in straightforwardly equating objects 
with people has resulted in a trend towards emphasizing specific aspects of 
objects (e.g., artistic style or techniques of production) as a better means 
for identifying who was responsible for an object’s manufacture. In the 
Greek world, artistic style has been used to address questions of ethnicity 
more than of production groups. Noting that the process of creating an 


19 Coldstream & Catling 1996, vols. I-III, Tekke J.fl, 30, 563-564; Catling 1976-77: 12- 
13 and figs. 27 and 28 where he originally suggested it might be a Cypriot type. Now 
Coldstream & Catling 1996, vol. II, 564 where Catling states “probably an import from 
the Levant.” On the inscription, Sznycer 1979. 

20 Coldstream 1982: 271-272. 

21 Puech 1983: 389 (third q. eleventh C.); idem 1986: 168; Cross 1980: 15-17 (ca. 1000 
bce); idem 1986: 125-126 n. 12; Naveh 1982: 41 (later eleventh C.). 

22 Lipinski 1983: 129-133; Sznycer 1979. 

23 On the problems of palaeographical dating for Phoenician inscriptions, Lipinski 1990; 
Millard 1976: 140-142. 

24 On the use of such formulae of ownership on bronze arrowheads. Cross 1993. 

25 Negbi 1992: 608; Coldstream 1982: 271. 
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ethnic identity may involve the self-conscious use of symbols and that such 
expression might be visible in the archaeological record, some scholars 
now view artistic style as a possible indicator of ethnicity. 26 That is, rather 
than claiming that an object or complex of objects reflect an ethnic group, 
it is now argued that objects inevitably exhibit ethnic identity in their style 
because they are necessarily produced within the contexts of specific eth¬ 
nic or cultural groups. 27 Such assumptions are found in the interpretation of 
finds from Crete, for example, in studies of the ivories and bronze relief 
work from the Idaean Cave. In both these cases, style is used to identify the 
probable ethnicity of craftsmen, while a combination of stylistic attributes, 
location of production, and technical skills needed to produce such objects 
are claimed as evidence that these foreign craftsmen were actually resident 
on Crete. 28 

For such arguments to bear weight, it is necessary first to demonstrate 
that the objects were made on Crete, otherwise they might better be termed 
imports. Such a case has most convincingly been made for the bronze tym¬ 
panum from the Idaean Cave (pi. LII. l). This circular bronze relief depicts 
winged genii beating cymbals, apparently to drown out the cries of the 
infant Zeus and hence protect him from his father Kronos. Although the 
scene looks eastern in many of its stylistic details, its subject seems to ren¬ 
der a story specific to ritual at the Idaean Cave. While not conclusive, most 
would argue that such an object was made on commission for the Cave. 
Further, the number of other bronze reliefs from the Idaean Cave and the 
general lack of comparanda for these reliefs in the Near East also suggest a 
production within the island. 29 Once local production was claimed for the 


26 Others view style as an indicator of style group, workshop or location of production. 
However the very notion that any of these groups would (or could) only produce one 
style might be questioned. 

27 Shennan 1989: 18; Sackett 1982: 59-112; idem 1985; idem 1990: 32-43; Brendel 1979: 
54-55. Pasztory (1979: 17) cautions that the fact that a group does not have a reco¬ 
gnizably distinctive artistic style does not mean that it is not an ethnic group. 

28 Commenting on this, Hoffman 1997: 156-165. For discussion of the bronzes from the 
new Idaean Cave excavations, Matthaus 1998. 

29 Recently, Sakellarakis has also argued that Phoenician ivory craftsmen actually worked 
at the Idaean Cave. Noting that Phoenician ivories from the Cave are primarily parts of 
large furniture that would require assembly in situ , Sakellarakis claims this must have 
occurred through the presence of skilled craftsmen at the Cave itself. Sakellarakis 1993: 
360-361; idem 1992: 116-117. This is an interesting proposal. If accurate, it would 
provide another kind of argument for the presence of immigrants on Crete. There are 
Greek literary sources (e.g., Philostratus Vita Apollonii 5.20), that raise the possibility 
of itinerant craftsmen (in Philostratus, sculptors) and also imply that some craft skills 
might be closely guarded by guilds, thus making casual transference simply from seeing 
imported objects unlikely. Indeed, the question of whether there were itinerant crafts¬ 
men in the Greek world at this time has not been fully considered; it should certainly be 
examined. See now Borell & Rittig 1998: 154-161; Bloedow 1997: 439-447; Stampo- 
lidis 1998a: 74-75. Literary, archaeological, and especially textual evidence for the 
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Cretan bronzes, then style was used to determine the ethnicity of their 
craftsmen. Various stylistic assessments were made for the bronzes from 
the Idaean Cave: Phoenician, North Syrian, Greek. 

In his early assessment of the bronzes, Kunze admitted that the techni¬ 
cal skills and the extensive oriental influences probably required the pre¬ 
sence of eastern (he proposed Phoenician) craftsmen. Nonetheless, he con¬ 
cluded that the artisans were themselves Cretans based on the figural com¬ 
position (with an emphasis on vertical and horizontal axes to the exclusion 
of narrative structure or unity of scale), the liveliness of the forms, and the 
use of motifs from a variety of regions in the Near East and Crete. 30 Like 
Kunze, Dunbabin did not claim that any of the preserved shields were ne¬ 
cessarily made by foreigners, but he posited that only the extended contact 
of an eastern master-craftsman with Cretan students could explain the Pho¬ 
enician proportions and physical types. Thus, he argued that a Phoenician 
craftsman must have been living on Crete to effect such artistic transmissi¬ 
ons. 31 Boardman extended this point, adding that the close resemblance of 
the shields to oriental models as well as the resistance of their style to hel- 
lenization argued for a prolonged presence of foreign craftsmen (in his 
opinion, North Syrian, not Phoenician) at the Cave. 32 Braun-Holzinger and 
Matthaus have now carefully documented the mixture of different eastern 
styles and iconography found on the Idaean Cave tympanum - North Syri¬ 
an, Assyrianizing, even Mesopotamian - while also re-emphasizing links to 
other bronze work from Crete and the Greek world. 33 They note the lack of 
any convincing parallels in the Near East for such mixtures of style and 
iconography. Returning to Kunze’s original assessment, Matthaus argues 
that the tympanum was the production of a Cretan workshop. No one, 
however, has considered whether the shields might be products of itinerant 
craftsmen. The question of the mobility of craftsmen in the Greek world 
should certainly be explored further. 34 

Such interpretations have, of course, been challenged. Perhaps the most 
critical has been Muhly who doubts the underlying assumption that it is 
possible to distinguish on the basis of art historical analysis true Phoeni¬ 
cian imports from objects made by Phoenicians craftsmen working in the 
Aegean from objects produced by Greek apprentices trained by a Phoeni¬ 
cian master-craftsman. 35 

Theoretical complaints can also be expressed concerning the notion of 
relating style and ethnicity. Definitions of ethnic groups are, at the mo- 


mobility and social status of artisans are fuller in the Near East. Zaccagnini 1983; Sas- 
son 1968. 

30 Kunze 1931:264, 32, 48ff. 

31 Dunbabin 1957: 40-41. 

32 Boardman 1961: 151; idem 1999: 58. 

33 Braun-Holzinger & Matthaus 2000: 298-310. 

34 Supra n. 29. 

35 Muhly 1985: 183. 
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ment, hotly debated. Following Shennan’s suggestion that the term ‘ethnic 
group’ “...should refer to self-conscious identification with a social group 
at least partly based on specific locality or origin,” 36 one might claim that 
style could signal ethnicity if a group made a conscious attempt to identify 
itself in this way. Still, other scholars caution that, even where stylistically 
distinctive traditions can be identified in the material record, this might 
indicate training skills and logistics of production rather than ethnicity. 

Hence, “there is no necessary one-to-one correlation” between objects, 
artistic styles or even languages and “what a living group may consider the 
extent of its own culture.” 37 This is not to say that style can never express 
ethnic identity, but simply to caution that it is the context in which style is 
deployed that will determine whether it signals ethnic identity. 

For instance, it has been argued that attempts to signal ethnic identity 
through style often occur in contexts of competition and are carried out 
through comparison. 38 But when in the course of cultural developments do 
ethnic groups first appear? Some scholars trace such developments as far 
back as the first city-states, claiming that ethnicity appears within the orbit 
of early state formation, 39 while others would claim it as a later develop¬ 
ment. It will be necessary, then, to consider whether we can even properly 
speak of ethnic groups in first millennium Greece. 40 

In addition, even if it is determined that ethnic groups did exist or de¬ 
veloped during the first millennium and it is accepted that style may indi¬ 
cate ethnicity, there could still be groups for whom the identification of a 
specific artistic style will prove difficult. Here one immediately thinks of 
Phoenician art, for which any definition of style has proven difficult. This 
is no doubt in part because the “Phoenicians” were not a single ethnic 
group. 41 But even defining a Tyrian or Sidonian style may prove a challen¬ 
ge. 42 Efforts to identify production groups seem a more appropriate direc¬ 
tion for future work, rather than attempting to reveal ethnicity of craftsmen 
from artistic style. Similarly, in the case of the Idaean Cave bronze reliefs 
and the many other eastern or eastern influenced reliefs in the Greek world, 
a primary concern should be their production relationships rather than the 
ethnic identity of their producers. 


36 Shennan 1989: 14; Kamp & Yoffee 1980: 88; Kramer 1977: 91, 94-95, 105. 

37 Ucko 1989: xvi. 

38 Shennan 1989: 16; Hodder 1979: 446-454; Conkey & Hastorf 1990: esp. intro, chs. 2 
& 3; Hall 1997: 32. 

39 Shennan 1989: 14-15; Smith 1986: 45: Kamp & Yoffee 1980: 87; Bentley 1987: 24- 
55. 

40 Renfrew 1993: 21; Hall 1997: esp. 65 and xiii. 

41 Frankenstein 1979: 288; Markoe 2000: 10. 

42 Gubel 1983; Markoe 1990: 13-26; idem 2000: 143-169. I have wondered whether the 
eclecticism of so-called Phoenician products might be in part the result of a craft indu¬ 
stry that was especially responsive to market demands. 
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Moving beyond issues of style and imported objects, more complicated 
arguments have also been made for immigrant presence on Crete. Cold¬ 
stream, for example, proposed that Phoenicians were operating an unguent 
factory near Knossos, and Shaw suggested that a temple excavated at 
Kommos may have a Phoenician shrine built within it. Once again, caution 
is in order. Coldstream hypothesized the unguent factory from the presence 
of imported Black-on-Red juglets (claimed to have contained unguents) 
followed by the appearance of Cretan made imitations (fig. 2). Coldstream 
reasoned that the imported vessels would have established a demand for 
unguents, while Cretan imitation juglets were then commissioned by Phoe¬ 
nicians who had opened up shop on the island to produce their unguents 
locally. 43 Such arguments must take into account economics and trade as 
well as the interpretation of physical objects vis-a- vis foreign presence. 44 
Although this case is an intriguing suggestion, it seems just as likely that 
the imitation vessels indicate a local production of imitation unguents or a 
repackaging of imported unguents. There seems no necessary evidence 
here for Phoenicians living on Crete. 45 

There are questions to ask as well about Shaw’s proposal regarding the 
tripillar shrine at Kommos. At that site, Shaw excavated a series of small 
rectangular buildings, designated Temple A and B. Temple B, built around 
800 BCE, was a rectangular temple with a bench along the north (and per¬ 
haps also south) wall (fig. 3). 46 The focus of worship was a structure loca¬ 
ted toward the west end, which he dubbed the tripillar shrine. This instal¬ 
lation was built around 800 BCE and then embellished around 750 BCE 
with the addition of a bronze shield used as a backdrop for the pillars and 
three small votives placed between the pillars, a Greek bronze horse and 
two imported faience figurines (a Sekhmet and Nefertum). 

Arguing that there were no close parallels in Greece or Crete, Shaw lin¬ 
ked the tripillar structure to Phoenician ritual, concluding that it provided 
good evidence for prolonged Phoenician presence at Kommos. Shaw 
further speculated that Kommos functioned as a “watering and trading 
point” for Phoenicians traveling further west and perhaps as a transship¬ 
ment point for inland trade to places such as the Idaean Cave. The small 
shrine within Temple B, then, was viewed as a potential place of worship 
for Phoenicians as well as local residents. 47 Although Shaw’s conclusions 
were hypothetical, they have been treated as fact and have even been ex¬ 
panded. Some scholars now treat the entire structure, Temple B, as Phoe- 


43 Coldstream 1984: 122-137; idem 1982: 268-271. A similar case argued for Rhodes, 
Coldstream 1969. 

44 Jones 1993: 293-303. 

45 Hoffman 1997: 176-189. 

46 Shaw & Shaw 2000: 14-24. 

47 Shaw 1989: 165-183; Shaw & Shaw 2000: 21 and n. 42 for references to other discus¬ 


sions. 
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Fig. 3 Kommos: Temple B and tripillar shrine, ca. 800-750 BCE [after Shaw & Shaw 
2000, pis. 1.31 and 1.32, courtesy of J. W. Shaw], 

nician. Going even further, Temple A dating perhaps to the late eleventh or 
early tenth century is taken as evidence for Phoenicians living on Crete 
already by the tenth century, .since it is built on the same spot. 48 

Here questions of ritual must be raised. Is it only modem prejudice that 
causes us to query whether a Phoenician religious stmcture would have 
been permitted within a Cretan temple? 49 If one accepts the tripillar shrine 
as Phoenician (and there certainly is abundant evidence for the worship of 
aniconic representations of deities in the Phoenician world), 50 must we also 
take Temple B as a Phoenician structure? Could Temple B thus indicate 
the introduction of a foreign cult to a coastal city engaged in intensive 
trade? 51 


48 Negbi 1992: 608-609. 

49 Hoffman 1997: 172-176. 

50 Shaw 1989: 174-175; Markoe 2000: 122. 

Such a phenomenon is well documented in later periods, e.g. Isis cults. See Shaw 1998: 
18-21. 


51 
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Perhaps another explanation is feasible. Temple B and the tripillar shri¬ 
ne were built by local residents of the area around Kommos, but under the 
influence of Phoenician traders. 52 Both local inhabitants and Phoenician 
visitors would recognize hearths, benches, pillars, and offering tables as 
parts of a cultic apparatus. Temple B and its tripillar shrine reflect the ac¬ 
commodation of both local cult and foreign worshippers. 53 This may be 
further signaled by the offerings placed between the pillars during a second 
phase of the tripillar shrine - a Greek bronze horse with a Sekhmet faience 
figure placed above it in one cleft and a faience Nefertum in another. 54 
Maria Shaw has perceptively noted that Sekhmet and Nefertum are two of 
the most common faience figures found in Cretan contexts. 55 The offering 
of these particular faiences was perhaps a conscious choice on the part of 
the Phoenician visitors or Cretan worshippers because they provided the 
best parallel with local deities and ritual. 56 Joseph Shaw has proposed that 
a trinity was worshipped in Temple B, a trinity that is found elsewhere in 
Cretan iconography of the Early Iron Age. 57 Thus, Shaw writes, “the Cre¬ 
tan triad of Apollo, Leto, and Artemis, a recognizable part of Cretan (and 
Greek) cosmology is suggested to have been reflected for the Cretans by 
the form of the three pillars.” Phoenician worship, then, could be accom¬ 
modated within the temple because of an “already existing correspondence 
between the religious beliefs of the two cultures.” 58 

The cases for immigrant presence on Crete, then, have been argued in 
various ways: sometimes simply through the presence of imports in a direct 
“pots = people” equation, but more frequently through a combination of 
evidence such as unusual burial structures and new pottery forms, the ap¬ 
pearance of seemingly foreign technical skills and iconography or the 
creation of an unusual religious architectural form. A review of these ar¬ 
guments suggests that the most promising approaches for more securely 
identifying immigrant presence on Crete would be to focus on techniques 
of manufacture, locations of production, and to query the means for the 
transfer of artistic skills. 59 Such work would also necessitate consideration 


52 Shaw & Shaw 2000: 712-713 proposes the reverse - a shrine built by Phoenicians but 
used by Cretans. 

53 Shaw & Shaw 2000: 698-700. 

54 Shaw & Shaw 2000: 22-23. 

55 Shaw & Shaw 2000: 168-171. 

56 While in Fribourg, I had the opportunity to visit some of the beautiful old churches. In 
one, we observed the offering of exotic foreign flowers, birds of paradise. Were these 
flowers placed in the church by a foreigner for whom these flowers were native or was 
it an exotic offering placed by a local? These questions are really beside the point, the 
crucial observation is that the placement of flowers on the altar was in keeping with 
practices of the church. 

57 Shaw & Shaw 2000: 167, 712. 

58 Shaw & Shaw 2000: 713. 

59 For a fuller consideration of these issues, Hoffman 1997: 252-253. 
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of the potential mobility of craftsmen. Could the evidence proposed for 
resident craftsmen be explained by the temporary visit of a foreign artisan? 

There also remain problems to resolve concerning imports. Most ob¬ 
vious among them is the localization of workshops in the Near East. Once 
there is a better understanding of eastern production centers, then a reas¬ 
sessment of the Greek evidence will be needed. In the meantime, expan¬ 
ding the lists of Near Eastern imports during the Iron Age beyond those 
found on Crete to include imports in mainland and eastern Greece would 
be helpful. Once again, conference participants (Braun-Holzinger and 
Matthaus) are at work in this area. 60 These additions will undoubtedly af¬ 
fect our ability to assess in detail the kinds and nature of artistic innova¬ 
tions in the Greek world. 


Innovation 

With much of the needed work on cultural contacts well underway, I am 
turning to a new project in order to focus on ways in which scholars might 
gauge Greek artistic response to these eastern contacts. Analysis of the 
Greek responses to eastern contacts, especially in the areas of art and ar¬ 
chitecture, has frequently been halted by statements like: whenever the 
Greeks borrowed anything, they quickly made it their own (Epinomis 
987d). 61 

For the Greeks in antiquity there seems to have been a concern about 
acknowledging too many debts to the Near East and Egypt. For modern 
scholars, similar statements sometimes reflect an anxiety about Greek bor¬ 
rowings from the Near East, however, just as often they reflect difficulties 
in documenting the processes of exchange. 62 

It is true that Greek artists regularly altered in the process of borrowing. 
But this should not be the end of any inquiry, rather it should provoke 
further questions about processes of reception. How and why did Greek 
artists alter the Near Eastern forms so radically? Were they bad copyists, 
not having good access to Near Eastern art works or simply lacking the 
skills to accurately reproduce Near Eastern objects? 63 This seems unlikely. 


60 Braun-Holzinger & Matthaus 2002. 

61 Burnett 1905: Epinomis 987d; Boardman 1999: 55 for translation. 

62 Biers 1987: 127; Hurwit 1985: 127 & 132; Boardman 1999: 55; Coldstream 1977: 358; 
Dunbabin 1957: 25; Homann-Wedeking 1966: 36, to cite just a few. For the processes 
of exchange, it is often hard to identify instances where Greek artists faithfully copied 
Near Eastern forms and styles. It is also difficult to document plausible paths for trans¬ 
mission, that is, to cite Near Eastern objects in their original contexts, Near Eastern 
objects in a context of exchange in the Greek world, and then an instance of the influ¬ 
ence presumably caused by interaction with these foreign objects. 

63 It is sometimes claimed (or implied) that Greek artists in the Early Iron Age as they 
began to create figural images again after a hiatus were simply incapable of better work. 
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Rather, Greek artists and patrons must have consciously chosen how to 
create their works, actively reacting to Near Eastern art. 

What were Greek artists borrowing? Is there any pattern to the type of 
object or to the nature of the images in their Greek contexts? Why were 
Greek artists looking outside their immediate environment for inspiration 
anyway? What need within Greek culture was served by appropriating 
forms from the Near East? In other words, how were these works of art 
inspired by the Near East actually used in the Greek world? Who was 
commissioning or purchasing or creating these hybrid forms? By asking 
questions such as these about the art and architecture of Greece, one can 
hope to reveal a picture of Greek interaction with the Near East, which is 
not yet fully explored. 64 

Returning to some of the objects already discussed, let me sketch a few 
observations and speculations in order to provide a framework for the con¬ 
sideration of these issues and to suggest some pertinent questions for 
further work. The tympanum from the Idaean Cave (pi. LII:1) is one of the 
best examples of an object clearly affected by Near Eastern style and ico¬ 
nography and yet also almost certainly made specifically for dedication on 
Crete. Previous work has examined techniques of production, the object 
type, as well as minute details of iconography, style, and composition in an 
effort to answer the question of who made it: a Phoenician? a North Syri¬ 
an? a Cretan? 65 What if we rephrase our answer to this question and say (as 
Braun-Holzinger and Matthaus already have) it belongs to a group of bron¬ 
ze objects found primarily on Crete and Greece. 66 So, rather than trying to 
identify a specific ethnic group responsible for its creation, one would 
consider instead identifying a production group. Further, rather than trying 
to determine the precise Near Eastern origin for each detail of style and 
iconography, what if we ask instead: how are these iconographic units used 
in the Near East and how are they used on the tympanum from Crete? 

The winged genii (daimones) flanking the central figure, for instance, 
have a long history in the Near East, as Braun-Holzinger observed. Eastern 
winged figures make a similar gesture that is interpreted as adoration when 
the hands are empty and as purification when the hands carry objects such 
as a bucket and cone or sprinkler (fig. 4). Eastern iconography, especially 


64 In this work, rather than focusing exclusively on Crete, I propose to consider objects 
deposited in the eastern Greek sanctuaries and cemeteries of Rhodes and Samos along 
with objects from Lefkandi, the Kerameikos, the Knossos North Cemetery, and perhaps 
even Pithekoussai in Italy. I expect that the processes of artistic reception will differ 
from region to region and depend on other variables such as proximity to Near Eastern 
sources and the function of the borrowed objects within their Greek artistic and social 
contexts. I also expect artistic reception to vary over time. 

65 Kunze 1931: 202ff; Thiersch 1913: 49-52; Matz 1950: 479-481; Boardman 1999: 58; 
idem 1970: 16-18; idem 1961: 151; Canciani 1970: 160ff; Blome 1982: 15ff; Curtis 
1994: 1. 

66 Braun-Holzinger & Matthaus 2000: 302. 
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Fig. 4 Winged genius with bucket and sprinkler from the NW palace at Nimrud, ninth c. 
bce [after Layard 1849: 124], 

in the first millennium, is fluid in permitting a variety of objects to be pla¬ 
ced in the hands. The winged figures generally serve a protective or apo- 
tropaic function and are often found flanking entrances of buildings, offe¬ 
red in foundation deposits or, more rarely, flanking scenes with deities. 67 In 
addition, Winter has proposed that these guardian figures may allude to a 
protected architectural space on seals. 68 

The figures on the Cretan tympanum are unusual in regard to the speci¬ 
fic objects they hold or with which they are associated. The winged figure 
on the right holds a short stick in his raised right hand, perhaps in order to 
strike the round disk suspended above. In his left hand at his waist he holds 


67 Braun-Holzinger & Matthaus 2000: 298-299. 

68 Winter (2000: 70 and pi. XI: 19) notes that winged genii frequently function as protec¬ 
tive figures flanking actual doorways and architectural facades. This leads her to propo¬ 
se that similar figures flanking scenes on seals may allude to a protected architectural 
space such as a temple or palace. 
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a curved staff. The knuckles of this hand just touch a second round disk 
located in front of the figure’s thigh. The winged figure on the left reaches 
toward two flat disks, one located diagonally above his head, the other in 
front of his thighs. His hands, however, appear to be empty. 69 The central 
male figure, whose lower body is seen in profile, stretches his left leg high 
and wide to step on the head of a bull that collapses onto one knee. The 
entire body of the bull is contained within the frame of the human figure’s 
legs. Upper body and head of the central figure are turned toward the 
viewer with arms upraised in order to swing a diminutive lion over its 
head. This figural type also has a long history in the East. The animal con¬ 
queror is generally interpreted as a hero or a superhuman daimon with 
apotropaic power. Hence such figures sometimes occur as gate guardians 
or flanking scenes with deities. 70 The foot raised high to step on an animal 
is common in Near Eastern scenes signaling victory as in representations 
of the triumphant ruler-deity. Although the combination of winged genii 
and animal conqueror might occur in Near Eastern compositions (I know 
of no examples), the central placement and larger size of the animal con¬ 
queror relative to the winged figures would be unusual and from a Near 
Eastern perspective the meaning of this scene is hard to construe. 71 

We are fortunate, however, to have a story preserved about the Idaean 
Cave. According to Greek myth, the infant Zeus was hidden in the Cave, 
where kouretes danced and beat on shields to protect him from his father, 
Kronos. 72 With this story in mind, many scholars feel confident in iden¬ 
tifying the round disks as shields or cymbals and the winged genii as the 
kouretes, whose protective guardian role is clear from the story and ac¬ 
cords with the original meaning of the Near Eastern motif. 73 In addition, 


69 There are also unusual stylistic details, however, which might be most pertinent to a 
consideration of the producers of the shield. The treatment of the wings and borders of 
the garments are unusual for Near Eastern objects. The garment itself seems misunder¬ 
stood. In the East, the garment covering the torso and cut away in the front but hanging 
to the ground in the back would be decorated with a single pattern, while the short un¬ 
derskirt would carry another pattern. On the tympanum, torso, long and short skirt are 
all distinct. Further, the figure on the left lacks the short skirt; instead a light pattern has 
been applied directly to the thigh. Braun-Elolzinger & Matthaus 2000: 298-299. For 
detailed illustrations, Demargne 1964: figs. 465-466, 469. 

70 Braun-Holzinger & Matthaus 2000: 300-302. Again there are stylistic peculiarities, 
especially the treatment of the skirt which is stretched taut between the widely striding 
legs almost creating pants. The frontal face and inlaid eyes as well as the markings of 
the animals are unusual for eastern works. Ibid., 308. 

71 Braun-Holzinger & Matthaus 2000: 302. 

72 Apollod. 1.1.7; Diod. Sic. 5.70; Callim. Hymn 1.52-54; Strabo 10.3.11; Braun- 
Holzinger & Matthaus 2000: 307. 

73 The winged genius does not have a wide distribution in Greece. On this figure type in 
the West, Braun-Holzinger & Matthaus 2000. One wonders whether this lack is becau¬ 
se there are relatively few semi-divine guardian figures in Greek mythology and/or the 
contexts in which such protection would be needed are more limited. That is, there are 
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their presence flanking a scene may signal the protected architectural (and 
religious) space of the Cave. The large central figure, then, should be Zeus. 
The animal conqueror, however, is not the usual iconography of a god in 
the Near East, where divinities stand atop animals and wear long garments 
and a special headgear. In Near Eastern iconography, the animal conqueror 
rather represents a hero or perhaps a triumphant ruler. Matthaus has propo¬ 
sed that the image may be read as a god in a Greek context. 74 But perhaps 
the choice of hero/triumphant ruler makes sense in the Greek context, too. 
When the infant Zeus is protected in the Cave, he is not yet the ruler of 
heaven. He will only become ruler after (as a hero conqueror) he kills his 
father Kronos. He will also become the protector of the Olympian gods and 
mankind. 

In this context, one might also query whether the elaboration of the 
border pattern above the lion’s belly and Zeus’s head has special meaning. 
Could it be some sort of crown? The border pattern itself, closed lotus 
buds, might also have significance in the context of the Greek story. Could 
the buds allude to the fertility of the fields that the Dictaean Hymn 75 says 
was promoted by Zeus’s leaps, an action that the central figure performs on 
the tympanum? The clashing of the shields and armed dancing of the kou- 
retes are also claimed to promote the growth of the crops and the kouretes 
themselves are seen as protectors of crops. The choice of iconography, 
then, may serve to emphasize specific aspects of the story - the protection 
of the young Zeus in his sacred space and the action (conquest of his 
father) that will bring him to power, as well as the roles of Zeus and the 
kouretes as protectors of crops and promoters of fertility. 

What I am proposing is that individual Near Eastern iconographic units 
were chosen consciously because of their appropriateness for rendering the 
Greek story. Hence, we have on the Cretan tympanum neither a Near 
Eastern subject nor a meaningless Cretan borrowing but a very conscious 
picking and choosing of images to make a complex statement in a new 
context. 76 Additional iconographic study of the tympanum might provide a 
fuller understanding of how artistic borrowings functioned on this particu¬ 
lar object. The Idaean Cave tympanum is, however, unusual in many ways. 
It is the only relief-decorated bronze disk so far discovered and the repre¬ 
sentation in apparently Near Eastern iconographic terms of a story peculiar 
to the Idaean Cave is also atypical. More commonly, Near Eastern influen- 


no palaces in Early Iron Age Greece. For temple protection different figures (gorgons, 
master/mistress of beasts or lion combats) were generally chosen. 

74 Braun-Holzinger & Matthaus 2000: 308. 

75 Bosanquet 1908-09. 

76 Contra, Boardman 2000: 325, “...we should not expect too much by way of detailed 
explanation of Greek iconography from eastern sources, though there are many certain 
cases of borrowing of figures or scenes, without identity.” 
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Fig. 5 Cretan lion slayer in relief on gold diadem from Tekke Tomb B, ca. 840 BCE [after 
Boardman 1967: pi. 12 and Hutchinson 1954: 217 fig. 2, courtesy of the British 
School at Athens]. 

ced objects in Greek contexts belong to a larger group of similar type and 
their imagery can rarely be so specifically interpreted. 

Looking once more to Iron Age Crete, there is, for example, the early 
appearance of the lion slayer. This image is known from at least five diffe¬ 
rent works in bronze, gold, and ceramic relief dating from the middle of the 
ninth to the end of the eighth centuries BCE. 77 They are some of the earliest 
figural works following the end of the Bronze Age. All lion slayer images 
include (at the minimum) a helmeted figure wearing a short kilt who turns 
(usually to the right) to engage in combat with a rampant lion (figs. 5-9, pi 
LIII. 2). Generally, the warrior grabs with his far hand the upraised front 
paw of the lion, while his near hand holds a dagger at his side in preparati¬ 
on for stabbing the lion in its exposed belly. 78 Other details of these scenes 
(that are remarkably consistent) include, the conical helmet of the warrior 
with crest and tassel and the position of the lion’s unengaged front leg that 
reaches straight down but cocks the paw at a right angle as though already 
placed on the ground or some other support. 79 In most cases the lion’s tail 
curls over its back and the feet of the warrior are very thick, perhaps rende¬ 
red as though seen from above. 


77 1) gold relief decorated diadem from Tekke, PG’B’ ca. 840 bce, Hutchinson 1954: 217 
fig. 2; 2) bronze relief decorated quiver from Fortetsa ca. 800 BCE, Brock 1957: pi. 169 
no. 1569; 3) gold cut out from Knossos North Cemetery ca. 750 bce, Coldstream & 
Catling 1996: fig. 154; 4) bronze relief decorated piece from Kavousi ca. 770-735 BCE, 
Boyd 1901: 148 fig. 11, Kunze 1931: pi. 56e; 5) ceramic relief decorated plate from 
Ampelokepoi ca. 770-700 bce, Stampolidis 1998a: 135 no. 230. Fittschen (1969: 80-81 
L27) lists another possible example, however, it is unpublished. 

78 In some cases, although the man’s arm is held at his side, the dagger is not clearly 
visible, for example, the Tekke diadem, Knossos North Cemetery gold foil, and Am¬ 
pelokepoi ceramic plate (figs. 5, 7, 9, pi. LIII:2). 

For preliminary observations on this type, Hoffman 1997: 228-229. 


79 
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Fig. 6 Cretan lion slayer/master of beasts in relief on bronze quiver from Fortetsa, ca. 

800 BCE [after Brock 1957: pi. 169 no. 1569, courtesy of the British School at 
Athens]. 

The lion slayer is a common image in the Near East with a long history 
and most scholars would claim the Cretan examples as borrowings from 
the East. 80 In the Near East, the lion slayer seems to refer primarily to royal 
power or authority. The figure stabbing the lion is often dressed in the garb 

80 Frankfort 1996: fig. 24 (Protoliterate), fig. 83 (ED III), fig. 159 (Middle Assyrian), fig. 
211 (Late Assyrian), fig. 296 (Levant), fig. 371 (Nimrud ivory) to list a few. 
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Fig. 7 Cretan lion slayer on gold cut out from the North Cemetery of Knossos, ca. 750 
bce [drawing Elizabeth Catling after Coldstream & Catling 1996: fig. 154, 
courtesy of the British School at Athens]. 

of kingship, wearing a kilt or long dress and special head gear. The image 
is developed especially in Neo-Assyrian times. It appears in the seventh 
century on the palace reliefs of Assurbanipal , 81 but it occurs more fre¬ 
quently on stamp seals from the ninth to seventh centuries BCE . 82 Although 
the stamp had been claimed as a royal seal , 83 Winter argues for a distinc¬ 
tion between the narrativity of the lion hunt that is frequently pictured on 
palace reliefs and the “iconicity” of the “abstracted dyadic pair”, man 
slaying rampant lion, that is observed on the stamp seals. Further, she con¬ 
vincingly proposes that the stamp seal rather than being the king’s own 
mark instead served as a sign of royal authority and was probably used by 
officials within the palace administration . 84 


81 Frankfort 1996: fig. 211 

82 Winter 2000: pis. V:1 & 2; VII:6 & 7, and 54 fig. 1 for a cylinder seal impression. 

83 Sachs 1953; Millard 1965; idem 1978; idem 1980-83. 

84 Winter 2000: 57ff. Winter further argues that on the stamp seal where the paired com¬ 
batants are represented as nearly equal, the king is referenced as the lion - an epithet 
used in royal inscriptions by Assumasirpal II and his grandfather Adad-nerari II makes 
explicit the link between lion and king. Thus, the visual intent of the seal is to signal 
that the palace officials act with the authority of the king. Ibid., 59. On the association 
of king and lion, Cassin 1987: 200-207. 
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Fig. 8 Cretan lion slayer/master of beasts on bronze relief fragments from Kavousi, ca. 

770-735 BCE [composite drawing after Boyd 1901: 148 fig. 11 and Kunze 1931: 
pi. 56e], 


The lion slayer also appears in North Syria on rock reliefs and ivories 
probably in a North Syrian style. Indeed, compositionally and stylistically 
the closest comparandum for the Cretan images is a poorly preserved rock 
relief from Carchemish {fig. 10, pi. LIV:3). On this sculpture, the lion slay¬ 
er’s hand grabs the upraised lion paw, the other front leg of the lion points 
straight down with its paw cocked at a right angle and the lion’s tail curls 
over its back. The slayer’s dagger is about to stab the lion in the chest. The 
body of the human combatant is all but missing on this relief Elsewhere at 
Carchemish, a triad, two deities (or deity/ruler?) in short kilts, upturned 
boots and special head gear grapple with a lion, 85 while at Tell Halaf nu¬ 
merous complete examples of a paired group, combatant and animal, 


85 


Hogarth 1914: pi. B11. 
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Fig. 9 Cretan lion slayer/master of beasts in relief on ceramic plate from Ampelokepoi, 
ca. 770-700 bce [after Stampolidis 1998a: 135 no. 230], 

exist. 86 In each case, the combatant wears a rounded cap not a helmet. The¬ 
re are, however, good parallels for the garb of the Cretan figure in the Car- 
chemish reliefs of warriors, who wear short kilts and conical helmets with 
crest and tassel (they also carry shields and spears). 87 In addition, the pe¬ 
culiar thick feet of the Cretan warriors find parallels on North Syrian reli¬ 
efs where some of the figures have thick feet with upturned toes. 88 In fact 
the thickened feet with curled toes could either be a rendering of boots 
with curled toes (indicative of divinity in Hittite iconography) or bare feet 
rendered as if seen from above, a stylistic peculiarity that appears fre¬ 
quently on the Tell Halaf reliefs. 89 

It seems that the Cretan lion slayers share many stylistic and composi¬ 
tional peculiarities with North Syrian sculptures. One significant change, 
however, has already been made: the human figure is shown as a warrior 
rather than being rendered in the attire of the ruler/king. 90 There are some 
additional features of the Cretan lion slayer images that set them apart 
from Near Eastern prototypes. Four of the five extant representations from 
Crete have a second lion added to the composition. Since the warrior turns 
to grapple with one lion, the second lion is unengaged and often rests his 
upraised paw on the warrior’s shoulder or helmet. As Brock has already 


86 Moortgat 1955: pis. 37-40. 

87 Hogarth 1914: pi. B. On helmets, Deszo 1998, esp. 22-30. 

88 Hogarth 1914: pis. B1 la, B12. 

89 Moortgat 1955: pis. 11, 14b, 15b, 16 etc. The hero in Near Eastern master of beasts 
scenes wears boots with upturned toes from the Protoliterate period. Frankfort 1996: 
fig. 19 and p. 31 “mountaineer’s shoes with upturned toes.” 

The other lion slayers in the East are the naked hero and bull man, however, these are 
quite rare. 
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Fig. 10 Rock relief of lion slayer from Carchemish [drawing by author; see pi. LIV:3 ]. 

observed, commenting on the Fortetsa quiver, the artist seems to have con¬ 
fused (or, as I would propose, has consciously conflated) two different 
images - the lion slayer and the master of beasts. 91 

The image of the master of beasts, too, is generally viewed as a Greek 
borrowing from the East, where it has a long history (like the lion slayer). 92 
In the East, the image most frequently includes a central male shown fron¬ 
tally, who holds on either side the upraised legs (or sometimes the tails, 
waists or hind legs) of rampant animals. 93 The central figure is usually 
identifiable as divine or semi-divine. Although the precise meaning of this 
image is uncertain, it may symbolize something like the control or restraint 
of the chaotic forces of nature. 94 Whereas the lion slayer may draw on the 


91 Brock 1957: 198. 

92 The borrowing may go back to the Bronze Age as the master and mistress of beasts is 
common in Minoan and Myceanaean art (Crowley 1989: 28-38 and Marinatos 2000). 
The lion slayer also appears in Bronze Age Greece, though it is less common than the 
master of beasts and when it appears the contest is more active and violent than these 
later examples. For the Bronze Age lion slayer, Evans 1964: 125-126; Marinatos 1990; 
Morgan 1995: 171-180; Thomas 1999. Later lion slayers, see especially Amandry 
1944-45: 166ff. The bibliography on lions and lion imagery is extensive. For a start, 
Thomas 1999; Morgan 1995; Marinatos 1990; Markoe 1989: 86-115; Rombos 1988: 
205-208; Hurwit 1985: 114-117; Pini 1985; Fittschen 1969: 76-88; Evans 1964: 123- 
126. 

93 Frankfort 1996: figs. 19, 25c (Protoliterate), figs. 78, 79, 81 (ED), figs. 224, 226 (Neo- 
Assyrian), fig. 351 (North Syrian). Kantor 1962 on the three-figured composition in the 
Near East. 

94 Frankfort 1996: 29-31; Crowley 1989: 31 & 34-38 (on mistress of animals). 
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theme of the lion hunt with the human figure representing a king or ruler, 
the master of beasts seems most often an image of divine control or order 
with the central figure representing a divinity or a semi-divine hero. 

The merging on Crete of these two images into a single compressed 
composition may be explained in a variety of ways. The artist of the Cretan 
lion slayer/master of animals was confused and did not realize that these 
were two largely (though not entirely) distinct motifs in the Near East. 95 
The artist of the Cretan image insisted on a symmetrical composition. One 
way to create symmetry was by adding a lion; another was by pairing the 
lion slayers back to back as was done, for example, in the enclosed panels 
of the Tekke gold diadem (fig . 5). A third possibility is that the artist of the 
lion slayer/master of beasts consciously joined the two images to make a 
new visual statement. 96 

The Cretan image, then, might read something like this: warrior slays 
lion to create order for the community. As Boardman has observed, Greek 
society was differently structured than Near Eastern society, most conspi- 


95 The closest parallel for the joining of these motifs that I could find in the Near East 
occurs on a bronze bowl from Nimrud (Markoe 1985: 357 comp. 3; Layard 1853: pi. 
64) where the main pictorial frieze alternates human and rampant lions. Sometimes the 
man/lion represents the lion slayer, sometimes the master of beasts and sometimes a 
mixture as in the Cretan images, though the figures wear rounded caps or in one case 
the double crown of upper and lower Egypt. On the Nimrud bowl see Imai 1977: 376- 
383 where she argues the composition draws on ED cylinder seal forms as well as a 
mixture of other sources and she consequently argues for Phoenician production. The 
ED seals are interesting because there the image is the naked hero or bull man as a ma¬ 
ster of beast who then may have the hero or bull man to either side in the act of slaying 
the beast. See for example, Frankfort 1996: fig. 82. There seems to be some conflation 
of images, then, in the art of the Near East and there is also certainly much conflation 
and confusion in the discussion of these images by modem scholars. Crowley 1989: 28 
sees antithetic animals with the hero in contest scenes as a master of animals motif, the 
stmggling hero grappling with animals barehanded or with dagger as the lion slayer, 
while observing that the scene with dagger is usually distinct in that the human figure is 
clothed in a kilt. In Crowley’s opinion (ibid., 34), the mistress of animals is a wholly 
separate phenomenon. 

In fact, the variations of the lion slayer and master of animals in the Near East might 
be charted something like this: 

1. naked hero/bull man struggles with animals 

a. master of animals in antithetic composition 

b. lion slayer when dagger included (a fairly rare image) 

2. king/ruler slays lion (the king wears a kilt or long dress and special head gear) 

a. lion slayer when two static figures 

b. lion hunt when multiple figures are in action 

3. goddess controls animals 

a. mistress of beasts in antithetic composition. 

96 In the same way that Winter (2000: 56) argues the narrativity of the lion hunt images 
must be distinguished from the iconicity of the lion slayers in order to reveal nuances of 
meaning in Near Eastern contexts, I believe the joining of these two images on Crete 
must at least be considered as a conscious and potentially meaningful act, while also 
allowing that the symmetry of the composition may have played a part in its creation. 
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cuously in the Iron Age, when it lacks kings. 97 Thus, when images are bor¬ 
rowed from the East, they frequently require alteration. With the lion slay¬ 
er on Crete, the iconography of the king is replaced by a representation of a 
warrior, while the static combat of the king is retained and combined with 
the animal struggle of the naked hero and/or the animal control of the divi¬ 
nity. 98 The image has perhaps been highly compressed to create a statement 
about the warrior/leader’s role in Cretan Iron Age society. 99 To pursue this 
possibility further, additional questions should be asked. Are there other 
motifs that are regularly associated with the lion slayer image? What kinds 
of objects does the image of the lion slayer adorn? What was their function 
in Cretan society? These questions cannot be fully addressed here, but an 
outline of some of the answers will reveal approaches for further study. 100 

All five of the Cretan objects depicting the lion slayer were found in 
graves. One is a bronze quiver, i.e. a weapon used by the hunter and/or 
warrior. 101 Two other pieces - the Tekke gold diadem and the gold foil 
from Knossos’ North Cemetery - are likely to have been specifically made 
as offerings for the grave. The function of the remaining two objects - the 
Ampelokepoi ceramic plate and the Kavousi bronze fragments - is uncer¬ 
tain. The ceramic plate, however, indicates that the image of the lion slay¬ 
er/master of beasts has moved beyond the realm of luxury goods at least by 
700 BCE. 102 The Kavousi fragments provide clues to possibly related mo¬ 
tifs and images. 

The Kavousi relief fragments (fig. 8) preserve continuous friezes of 
“pure” lion slayers (that is, a male figure stabbing one lion) and “pure” 
master of beasts (that is, a central male figure holding the upraised paws of 
a lion on either side) and may also have contained a frieze of the com¬ 
pressed image of the lion slayer/master of beasts. On the same work are 
friezes of helmeted winged sphinxes and panels of both antithetic griffins 
and winged sphinxes. 103 The Fortetsa bronze quiver (fig. 6), which depicts 
the compressed image of the lion slayer/master of beasts, also preserves 
friezes of winged helmeted sphinxes. Does the sphinx add meaning to the 
image of the lion slayer? Casting the net even wider, there are other gold 


97 Boardman 2000: 332-333, 335. 

98 Although it may imply too nuanced an understanding of Near Eastern images, it is 
interesting to recall that the static combat of king and lion on the Neo-Assyrian stamp 
seals may have been an image used by palace administrators rather than the king him¬ 
self As such its use in a society lacking kings may be even more appropriate. The Cre¬ 
tan image then ‘says’ the warrior is leader of this society and acts for the community. 

99 On the complex use of animal imagery in power strategies of the Mycenaean world, 
Hamilakis 1996: 163-164. 

100 My current project is focused on this matter: Imitations and Adaptations: Greek 
Transformations of Near Eastern Art. 

101 The identification as a quiver is not absolutely certain. Brock 1957: 198. 

102 A point made by Stampolidis 1998a: 135. 

103 On the griffins, Reed 1976: 366, 375.1 thank Leslie Day for this reference. 
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and bronze relief works with potentially related motifs such as heraldic 
lions, disembodied frontal lion’s heads, and lion protomes. 104 Finally, some 
mid-ninth century pithoi used as cremation urns preserve man-eating lions 
juxtaposed with sphinxes as well as a hunt scene (fig. 11). 

It will be necessary, then, to consider the images, objects, and contexts 
of use to fully assess possible transformations of Near Eastern motifs and 
meanings within Greek contexts. In the cases of the tympanum and lion 
slayer, I have focused especially on the art historical analysis of images. As 
Winter has observed, “mere ‘motif recognition’” is insufficient and she 
cautions against too readily conflating distinct images. 105 Indeed, multiple 
steps are necessary in such visual analyses. They would include at a mini¬ 
mum: “pre-iconographical description”; “theme recognition” (or “icono¬ 
graphy”); ascription of meaning (or “iconological interpretation”) and con¬ 
sideration of the “significance of what is represented.” 106 Since the transfe¬ 
rence of motifs between cultures is under consideration, theme recognition 
and ascription of meaning may need to be considered in two distinct envi¬ 
ronments. 

The lion slayer has a much longer (and more complicated) history with¬ 
in the Greek world, since it is transformed at some point into the image of 
Herakles and the Nemean lion. 107 In addition to detailed analysis of motifs 
and potential meanings, it is also necessary to explore the function and 
context of use for these objects. As already mentioned, the tympanum can 
be linked technically and stylistically to a wider group of bronze reliefs, 
especially the bronze shields and bowls from the Idaean Cave. Here que¬ 
stions should be raised about their use. One might query why such objects 


104 Stampolidis 1998a: 80 and nos. 229, 319, 328. 

105 Winter 2000: 55. “The analytical operation has involved mere ‘motif recognition’; and 
it has often seemed permissible to conflate the motif of the extended lion-hunt with that 
of the single-hand lion-combat .” (ibid., 56). Further, their context of use may affect 
meaning. The matter of how to define distinct groups is of concern and often reveals 
so-called splitters versus lumpers. There has been a tendency to lump many of these 
images into a single category. Thus, some scholars treat the lion hunt, lion slayer, ma¬ 
ster of animals and lion attacking prey as all forms of a single image type. Others, 
however, split the images into many discreet units. For some sense of the varied catego¬ 
rization, Fittschen 1969: 76-84 and Imai 1977: ch. 6, esp. 351-355 where she distin¬ 
guishes three different types of lion slayers in the Near East. In fact, decisions about 
categorization must be made in each case individually and are determined in part by the 
focus and intent of analysis. Thus, Imai observes even seemingly minute distinctions in 
motifs because the purpose of her analysis is to identify small stylistic details that may 
reveal a particular location of production. Winter is considering the potentially distinct 
uses of a motif theme within one culture - lion hunt narratives on palace reliefs versus 
lion slayer icons on stamp seals. Those who lump all lion related imagery together may 
be examining the deployment of these themes within a particular group in society. 

106 For a lucid and enlightening discussion of these steps. Winter 2000: 76-79. 

107 The idea of pursuing this motif was triggered by Braun-Holzinger and Matthaus’s paper 
at the 2001 conference in Fribourg. 
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were dedicated at the Idaean Cave. What function did they serve in ritual 
and offerings there? Are other similar objects offered elsewhere? 108 

Indeed, the use and distribution of eastern and eastern influenced bron¬ 
ze reliefs in Greece is an interesting one. The other place where a large 
corpus was found is another Zeus sanctuary, Olympia. The Olympia reliefs 
showing eastern influences are well known, though not fully studied (more 
detailed attention has generally been given to the cauldrons and cauldron 
attachments). A recent publication, however, documents an imported ori¬ 
ental bronze relief that was actually riveted to a locally produced bronze 
relief. This hybrid work apparently, then, served as the skirt for an under 
life-size female statue. 109 

A different type of bronze relief, the bronze bowls, seemingly have a 
slightly different distribution and perhaps a different function or functions 
as well within their Greek contexts. Although they are found in sanctua¬ 
ries, they are also offered in graves where they sometimes served as the 
lids of burial urns. 110 Such bowls have been excavated at the Fortetsa Ce¬ 
metery near Knossos, the Kerameikos in Athens and at Lefkandi to name 
only the most famous locations in the Greek world. 111 Of course, their wi¬ 
der distribution in Cyprus, South Italy, and the Near East is also notewor¬ 
thy. 112 Several questions need to be asked. Why are these relief bowls pla¬ 
ced in Greek graves? Do the graves share other types of imported objects? 
Are these graves unusually wealthy? I hope, then, to consider whether reli¬ 
ef bowls belonged to a particular category of individual in the Greek 
world. And, if so, are these individuals linked somehow to others buried 
with relief bowls? That is, are we seeing a reflection of an elite or a group 
of traders with specific foreign contacts that they wish to acknowledge by 
placing these objects in their tombs? If the answer is yes, some objects 
might have been circulating within a status group encompassing at the very 
least the eastern Mediterranean and linked by ties of what Greek scholars 
term “guest friendship”. 113 This notion has already been raised, for ex- 


108 A few shields are known from elsewhere on Crete (Phaistos, Eleuthema, and Arkades). 
At least one exists at Delphi and there are fragments from Dodona and Miletus. They 
were offered both in sanctuaries and in graves. See now Stampolidis 1998b, Matthaus 
1998, and Kanta & Karetsou 1998. 

109 Borell & Rittig 1998: 47-50, pis. 3, 14; Braun-Holzinger & Matthaus 2000: 76, pi. 
XXXIX: 3. 

110 As lids, Markoe 1985: 203; Popham, Sackett & Themelis 1980: 250. Stampolidis 
(1998a: 80-81, 134) has argued a similar use for some bronze relief shields. 

111 Fortetsa: Brock 1957: 133-134, 200, pi. 114 no. 1559; Markoe 1985: 162-163. There 
are also bronze relief bowls (perhaps Cretan made imitations) from graves at Arkades. 
For bibliography, Hoffman 1997: 33 n. 21. Kerameikos: Kubler 1954: fig. 5, pi. 162; 
Markoe 1985: 203. Lefkandi: Popham & Lemos 1996: pis. 133-134; Catling 1984-85: 
15-16, fig. 20; Popham, Calligas & Sackett 1988-89: 118, 121 fig. 5. 

112 Markoe 1985; Imai 1977; Hoffman 1997: 125-132. 

113 The bibliography is extensive, for a start: Mauss 1970; Antonaccio 1995; Hooker 1989; 
Langdon 1987; Morris 1986; Coldstream 1983. 
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ample, to explain the distribution of Attic kraters and drinking cups in bu¬ 
rials, the distribution of Cypriot rod tripods and, perhaps, also that of 
Black-on-Red juglets, as well as of iron obeloi and firedogs. So with some 
of these early imports to Greece, we might be observing the objects used 
by a group to signal their participation in a network incorporating much of 
the eastern Mediterranean. Not only might the Greek owners of these bron¬ 
ze relief bowls be signaling participation in a broader social network, but 
they might be borrowing a social practice as well. Thus, the most inte¬ 
resting question might be: are the Greeks who possess these bowls aware 
of their uses in the East? 

In the context of considering whether social practices are being borro¬ 
wed (and potentially transformed) along with objects and imagery, it is 
intriguing to observe again what is missing from eastern imports to Greece 
(at least Crete) during the first millennium. There is little evidence for the 
exchange of seals and glyptic art or for the actual use of such objects to 
mark ownership. Apparently Greek society as it is developing in the first 
millennium does not possess the administrative or social structures that 
require such objects. 

Here, then, we see another of the possible outcomes in borrowing. If 
there is no function for an object or an image within Greek culture, it is 
unlikely to be appropriated. 114 Also, there often seem to be shifts in the 
function of borrowed objects and images to accommodate their new setting 
in the Greek world. This has already been explored partially with the lion 
slayer/master of beasts images above. But one might also observe that the 
Idaean Cave shields, the Olympia cauldrons and attachments, and the 
eastern ivories, are all objects that in the Near East one would expect to 
find in palace storerooms or wealthy graves, but that in Greece frequently 
appear in sanctuaries as offerings to deities. Perhaps in Greece the use and 
imagery of certain objects is transferred from the domain of kingship to 
that of the divine? 115 Again, this borrowing and transformation may not be 
random. The Idaean Cave ivories, for instance, include parts of fly whisks 
and pieces of furniture (inlays for thrones and footstools), while bronze 
relief bowls are also commonly dedicated. These are the most obvious 
physical objects that appear in Near Eastern scenes depicting the ruler 
banqueting. 

The possible role of gift exchange and sanctuaries in the borrowing and 
use of eastern imagery, then, must also be explored. But I think one should 
also consider the possibility that the development of a cultural identity (or 


14 A point argued in respect to the attachment of Greek stories to eastern images by Carter 
(1972: 49-50) and Boardman (2000: 328). I would consider this more broadly. Borro¬ 
wings tend to occur in order to fill a need. This need may be to illustrate a story, but it 
may also be to define social status, mark ritual or religious activities. 

15 Boardman 2000: 324, 332-333, 335, 393 on the different political structures of Greece 
and the Near East and their potential effect on artistic representations. 
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identities) over the course of the first millennium affected the reception 
and borrowing of eastern images, objects, and customs. It is probably not 
appropriate to think in terms of ethnic identities within Greece and Crete in 
the early first millennium. This situation may change later in the first mil¬ 
lennium as attempts were made to establish discrete identities within Greek 
communities by an aristocracy or a developing class of merchants and tra¬ 
ders. 116 These groups might signal their existence in part by stressing their 
ability to obtain foreign goods. There also seems to be another shift over 
time from imported objects deposited in wealthy graves to more offerings 
in sanctuaries. Indeed, some scholars have proposed that this shift reflects 
a transition in Greek society when an older aristocracy is challenged politi¬ 
cally by the creation of city-states. As a result of the tensions between city- 
states and aristocrats, efforts were made to redirect the focus of wealthy 
individuals away from their links to other elites (whether at home or ab¬ 
road) and also away from display in private burial settings toward display 
and offerings in sanctuaries, especially panhellenic sanctuaries. 117 

Finally, at some point during the first millennium, a “Greek” identity or 
identities distinguished over and against foreign identities begins to form. 
This may have happened either in response to colonization in the late 
eighth century BCE, or already with the trading contacts between Greeks 
and Phoenicians, since both are times when Greeks came into competitive 
contact with other groups. The formation of cultural identities is likely to 
be reflected in imagery as well as in the use of objects. Flere, one thinks, 
for example, of the further development of the lion slayer into an image of 
the most Greek of all heroes, Flerakles, and his most popular exploit in art, 
the slaying of the Nemean lion. 

Considering the kinds of interactions and responses that may have occu- 
red during the period of Greek identity formation, another kind of response 
may also become visible, that is, a “negative” response. Flere, one may 
consider the kouros that in many ways is so clearly an eastern borrowing, 
confronting traditions of the Near East and Egypt for the basic form of the 
sculpture, the concept of large, commemorative stone statuary, and pro¬ 
bably even technical skills of production. Yet, the presentation of the 
amalgamated work states: “I am Greek.” The nudity of the kouros seems 
consciously to fly in the face of eastern practice as though to say, in Greece 
we do it differently. 118 Though many have puzzled over the meaning of this 
nudity, few deny that it seems peculiarly, - dare one say - uniquely Greek. 
In fact, it is perhaps an adamant statement: “I am Greek not Egyptian or 
Near Eastern.” Recall Flerodotus’ observation in the story of Gyges and 


116 On the developments of ethnic identities in Greece, see Hall 1997 with other bibliogra¬ 
phy. 

117 Morgan 1997 and 1990. 

118 On the kouros and nudity, Stewart 1990: 105-106, 311-314; Bonfante 1989. 
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Candaules (1.12): “For with the Lydians, as with most barbarian races, it is 
thought highly indecent even for a man to be seen naked.” 

So my new project tentatively entitled Imitations and Adaptations: 
Transformations in Early Greek Art will study the processes of defining 
identities by exploring the borrowings and adaptations of eastern objects 
and imagery, by considering the producers and consumers of these objects 
and their functions within Greek society, as well as by examining whether 
(at least in some instances) social practices are borrowed and/or trans¬ 
formed. 
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Discussion and future perspectives 


Claudia E. Suter 


The final discussion of the workshop was concerned with the stylistic clas¬ 
sification of ivory carvings and the localization of workshops, which still 
pose many unresolved problems. A major topic of debate was the com¬ 
monly used nomenclature of the principle groups or ‘traditions,’ and their 
definition. While ‘Assyrian’ designates a small assemblage easily distin¬ 
guishable from the rest by its close analogies with Assyrian palace reliefs, 
in regard to both imagery and style, the three Levantine groups - Phoeni¬ 
cian, North-Syrian, South-Syrian or Intermediate - remain problematic 
because they lack clearly definable boundaries. The ethno-geographical 
terms ‘Phoenician’ and ‘(North-)Syrian’ go back to Frederik Poulsen, who 
in 1912 distinguished between a style with Egyptianizing features, and 
another that bore more relation to the sculpture of the Neo-Hittite king¬ 
doms. Although this general distinction is still valid, it is far from rigorous 
enough to account for all the stylistic differences, and a large number of 
ivory carvings fall in between. Neither term reflects a political or otherwise 
clearly defined entity, and both are often used in a vague, indeterminate 
way that may have diverse underlying assumptions. There were several 
Phoenician city-states, and the term ‘Phoenician’ can designate a language, 
an ethnic or cultural group, or a style, while the area of northern Syria was 
shared by various small states both of the Semitic and Indo-European lan¬ 
guage families, with different histories. In 1981 Irene Winter set apart a 
South-Syrian group that combines aspects of both Levantine traditions, and 
tentatively located it in the kingdom of Aram. Georgina Herrmann subse¬ 
quently called this group ‘Intermediate’ because of her doubts concerning 
the location of its workshop(s). Syro-Phoenician cannot be an alternative, 
since it is understood as encompassing both the Phoenican and North- 
Syrian groups in classical archaeology. 

Even if the terms presently used have flaws, there are no convincing al¬ 
ternatives, since the major problem does not reside in nomenclature, but in 
our poor knowledge of where different ivory workshops were located, 
when they were active, and what stylistic spectrum one workshop might 
have included. The vast majority of ivory carvings were not found where 
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they were manufactured, and the Levant comprised a multitude of small 
states which stood in close contact with one another, and whose borders 
and cultural prosperity fluctuated over the course of the first millennium 
BCE. This situation certainly is to blame for the difficulties inherent in de¬ 
termining clear boundaries and locating workshops for the Levantine ivory 
carvings. 

After concluding that labels pose no problem as long as they are overtly 
and consistently used, the discussion moved to the lower levels of classifi¬ 
cation. The best method for forming a stylistic group was considered to be 
starting with one preferably complex artifact from which many connections 
can be drawn. A ‘set’ was defined as a number of closely related panels 
that belonged to the same piece of furniture. This, of course, applies only to 
furniture panels. The next categories were named ‘style-group,’ followed 
by ‘school,’ and eventually leading to a ‘tradition.’ Although the latter 
three categories were not more explicitly defined, they might correspond to 
workshop, locale, region, i.e. the categories that follow upon ‘hand’ in 
Irene Winter’s list of meaningful units for analysis. A set of furniture was 
doubtlessly made in the same workshop, but could have been carved by 
several hands. Wicke explains the variance in quality and style among the 
R&R group, in terms of three workshops in close proximity in the state of 
Sam’al, as did Winter for the SW 7 group. These groups would then reflect 
schools rather than workshops. 

Winter’s last unit for analysis, namely time period, was not considered 
in the discussion. Both Stefania Mazzoni and Dirk Wicke, however, ad¬ 
dress the time factor in their contributions. Mazzoni proposes a later date 
for ivory pyxides than stone pyxides from North Syria, while Wicke’s sug¬ 
gestion of dating the SW 7 and R&R groups in the first and second half of 
the eighth century, respectively, presents a valid attempt at tackling 
chronological differences among ivory carvings of the North Syrian tradi¬ 
tion, even if it remains, according to this author, conjectural. The vast ma¬ 
jority of Levantine ivory carvings cannot be dated precisely, based on their 
fmdspots. Rather than mingling possible dates into the description of indi¬ 
vidual pieces or sub-groups, it may be worthwhile compiling a systematic 
list of all fixed chronological points available today, and of all other possi¬ 
ble criteria for dating, in an effort to get closer to the solution of this prob¬ 
lem. The dating of other artifacts, used in comparison with ivory carvings, 
needs to be scrutinized separately in order to avoid circularity of argument. 

Herrmann, Winter, and Wicke emphasize the importance of considering 
several variables in classifying ivory carvings. When forming stylistic 
groups, the problem remains of how to rank these variables, grade similari¬ 
ties, and weigh up the relevance of the differences. While Herrmann and 
Winter do not detail specific guidelines, Wicke suggests that it must remain 
subjective. Our difficulties in determining the spectrum of a workshop, and 
localizing and dating different workshops are, I believe, closely related to 
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our poor knowledge of how the ivory crafts were organized. For the future, 
it might be more fruitful not only to integrate political history into the dis¬ 
cussion, but also to tackle this social aspect. We could do this by compiling 
and evaluating all extant evidence on Levantine ivory carving and ivory 
carvers of the early first millennium BCE, and compare this evidence with 
better known organizations of ivory or related crafts in other societies. A 
comparison with practices in contemporary stone carving as they have been 
observed, for example, by Michael Roaf (cited in Herrmann), might be 
elucidating, too. And we should seriously consider the potential mobility of 
craftsmen, as Gail Hoffman proposes to do with regard to the question of 
immigrant presence in Crete. 

Another issue that either has to be substantiated in individual cases or 
revised, is the common assumption that minor art always depends on major 
art. While Assyrian style ivory carvings were modeled on Assyrian palace 
reliefs, Levantine ivory carvings need not necessarily be modeled on 
monumental sculpture. Ivory carving was traditional in the Levant but not 
in Assyria. In the case of the North-Syrian sub-group, that is closely related 
to the orthostats from Tell Halaf, Winter proposed a reversed order of in¬ 
fluence, taking into account all criteria for dating, as well as the geographi¬ 
cal and historical situation of this locale and its surroundings. Other cases 
of reversed order can be adduced. In this volume, Fanni Faegersten pro¬ 
poses that woodcarvings may have served as models for the Egyptianizing 
stone sculpture from Cyprus. The main problem she sees with her hypothe¬ 
sis is that it assumes a different appearance of Phoenician wood and stone 
sculpture in the sixth century BCE. This may reflect the existence of differ¬ 
ent traditions in different crafts. The reason why Faegersten proposes a 
now lost tradition of woodcarving is the gap in time between Phoenician 
ivory carvings and Cypriote stone statues, and a presumed difference in 
social spheres between the two object groups. The gap in time, however, 
could also be explained with the consideration that luxury items such as 
ivory carvings were often kept over generations as heirlooms, while the 
social sphere need not be so different, since both types of objects were most 
certainly manufactured for the upper class. In any case, there is no doubt 
that the Egyptianizing stone statuary from Cyprus was modeled on either 
ivory or wooden artifacts, i.e. minor art, that served as sort of a pattern 
book. The examples from Tell Halaf and Cyprus advise us against assum¬ 
ing a general dependence of minor art on major art and urge us to assess 
each case individually in its context. 

Moving from style to imagery, Tallay Oman’s contribution presents a 
beautiful case study for the topic of this volume. Origin and meaning of the 
winged disc are well known and Oman succeeds in delineating the devel¬ 
opment of this motif as it is adopted into other cultures, and adapted to their 
needs, when it was revived through the impetus of an imperial power. In 
the course of this development, design as well as meaning are subject to 
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changes, and Oman demonstrates how this process of ever-renewed inter¬ 
pretation of an inter-cultural motif contributed to the rise of a new religious 
ideology, which makes us once more aware of the power of images. Cec- 
chini’s contribution on the bearer of the ram-headed staff is perhaps a bit 
less successful in tracing such a development because the origin and 
meaning of this figure are less well established. It might be worth investi¬ 
gating more thoroughly the different scenic contexts in which this figure 
appears, and to give more thought to the small changes in its design. In this 
volume, Gubel (II.A. 12) interprets the “acolytes with the ram-headed 
scepter and vase” as the Phoenician equivalent of Atum’s children Shu & 
Tefnut, or Geb & Nut. This interpretation, however, excludes all images on 
which the bearer of the ram-headed staff is not doubled. In cases in which 
the meaning of a motif remains somewhat vague because the sources are 
deficient, it is imperative to explicitly state what can reasonably be estab¬ 
lished, and what remains conjecture. 

In contrast to Oman and Cecchini, Gubel reviews the adoption and ad¬ 
aptation of many motifs depicted on one class of objects. With the large 
apparatus of comparative material cited for each motif, he provides an ex¬ 
cellent point of departure for future research. Ellen Rehm’s new interpreta¬ 
tion of the motif depicted on Assurbanipal’s bed is intriguing and high¬ 
lights the importance of small details often overlooked. Furthermore, it 
demonstrates that we should always query the meaning and significance of 
an image when assuming that it - or details thereof - were borrowed from 
another culture, a plea also made by Gail Hoffman with regard to oriental¬ 
izing imagery on Crete. In fact, to query its significance in context should 
be imperative for the interpretation of any image. 

Going beyond stylistic classification and primary analysis of particular 
motifs, the two contributions on Crete address, in various aspects of this 
island’s orientalizing art, several of the issues whose identification was the 
goal of the workshop. The discussion can be taken to a higher level, be¬ 
cause the older and larger field of classical archaeology can rely on a much 
broader basis of previous work than Near Eastern archaeology. Yet, not all 
apparently established interpretations of cultural phenomena are as sound 
as they appear. Gail Hoffman demonstrates this with regard to immigrant 
presence on Crete, and poses many questions that provide inspiration for 
future research on the borrowing and adaptation of foreign features, such 
as: why were Greek artists looking for inspiration outside their immediate 
environment? What need within Greek culture was served by appropriating 
forms from the Near East? Who was commissioning or purchasing or cre¬ 
ating these hybrid forms? Similarly, we could ask: why does the Ugaritic 
king - if the standing figure on the thirteenth century stela from Ugarit 
really represents the new king - have himself portrayed in Egyptian garb 
and with an Egyptian scepter? Why does a group of Cypriotes have them¬ 
selves commemorated in Egyptianizing Phoenician garments and jewelry? 
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Was it because they identified with an international elite, along the lines of 
what ancient Greeks termed ‘guest friendship,’ as Hoffman presupposes for 
the people buried in graves containing certain types of object that are found 
all over the Mediterranean? These questions broach on the issue of identi¬ 
ties, which lies beyond the formulation of questions posed in this volume, 
and whose exploration will hopefully open up stimulating new perspectives 
for future research. 

As Winter clearly stated, inter-cultural contact, and the phenomena that 
result from it, can only be studied after establishing clear boundaries be¬ 
tween cultural entities and their products. The cultural historian is brought 
back to the earlier art-historical task of classifying the material record. The 
workshop in Fribourg has demonstrated that much work is still needed on 
determining styles and locating workshops with regard to Levantine ivory 
carving of the first millennium BCE. At the same time, it gave birth to a 
project, now well underway, that is hoped to shed new light on this discus¬ 
sion, namely a complete and up-to-date publication of the finds from Sa¬ 
maria. These present the largest collection of ivory carving found in the 
Levante but are, as Uehlinger stressed, insufficiently taken into account, 
mainly because of poor publication. 

The primary task of classifying material, however, should not keep us 
from thinking ahead. Winter points out further prerequisites for the study of 
inter-cultural contact that are still missing or underdeveloped in Near East¬ 
ern archaeology, and will be worth heeding in the future: establishing ade¬ 
quate markers of both places concerned with sufficient chronological con¬ 
trol; developing an appropriate scale for measuring the intensity of cultural 
contact and interaction beyond mere absence/presence of certain features; 
and developing means for assessing the permeability of boundaries be¬ 
tween cultural-historical entities and the nature of interaction/absorption 
beyond mere impressionism. It cannot be stressed enough how important 
rigorous guidelines and explicitly stated methodology are. Along with 
them, stimulating questions such as those concerning group identities can 
significantly contribute to the development of a fruitful approach. It is 
hoped that the progress made in this volume and the issues raised by the 
various contributions will inspire future research to that effect. 




GEORGINA HERRMANN 


PLATE I 




1. Furniture panels with kneeling youths from Room SW 12 of Fort Shalmaneser (ND 11067 and 
IM 74807 in the Mosul museum) [courtesy of the British School of Archaeology in Iraq], 


2. Backs with deeply engraved fitter’s marks of the SW 12 panels (ND 11099 and 12021), see pi. 
11:3-4 for the fronts [courtesy of the British School of Archaeology in Iraq]. 





PLATE II 


GEORGINA HERRMANN 




3. Two SW 12 panels with griffins (ND 11099 and 11038) [courtesy of the British School of 
Archaeology in Iraq]. 


4. A panel with a kneeling youth from SW 12 5. A panel with a stylised tree from SW 12 (ND 

(ND 12021) [courtesy of the British School 11019) [courtesy of the British School of 

of Archaeology in Iraq], Archaeology in Iraq], 














NAMING, DEFINING, EXPLAINING 


PLATE III 



6. An‘Ornate Group’example of a sphinx with 7. An Intermediate example of a sphinx with a 

a ‘triple flower’ above the wing (ND 7616) ‘triple flower’ above the wing (ND 12066) 

[courtesy of the British School of Archaeo- [courtesy of the British School of Archaeo¬ 
logy in Iraq]. logy in Iraq], 



8. The sphinx’s head on a lion bowl from Well AJ of the North West Palace (Iraq Museum, Baghdad, 
IM 79511) [photo by author, courtesy of the Iraq Museum], 






10. ‘Pegged wigs’ on two ivories of the ‘Ornate Group’ (ND unnumbered on left, ND 13867 on 
right) [courtesy of the British School of Archaeology in Iraq]. 










12. A ‘flame and frond’ pyxis from Well AJ (Iraq Museum, Baghdad, IM 
79513) [photo by author, courtesy of the Iraq Museum], 


PLATE V 


NAMING, DEFINING, EXPLAINING 


11 . 


The silhouette from Well AJ belonging to the ‘roundcheeked and ringletted’ group (Iraq Muse¬ 
um, Baghdad, IM 79525) [left: after Safer & al-Iraqi 1987: no. 21; right: La terra tra i duefiwni 
1985: 400], 






13. Two blinkers from Well AJ of the Intermediate tradition (Iraq Museum, Baghdad, IM 79566 
and 79565) [above: after Safer & al-Iraqi 1987: pi. Ill; below: photo by author, courtesy of the 
Iraq Museum], 




2. Herakles and the Cretan Bull on red-figure side of bilingual amphora, attributed to the Andokides 
Painter, ca. 525-520 BCE [courtesy of the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, Henry Lillie Pierce 
Fund, 99.538], 
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3. Ivory pyxis from Burnt Palace at Nimrud. Ht. 8.5 cm [courtesy of the British Museum, Lon¬ 
don, WAA 1181731. 


PLATE VIII 


IRENE J. WINTER 











ESTABLISHING GROUP BOUNDARIES 


PLATE IX 



5. Ivory chair-back panel from Room SW7 of Fort Shalmaneser atNimrud. Ht. 21.2 cm [courtesy 
of the Iraq Museum, Baghdad, ND 7918], 



6. Ivory chair-back plaque from Room SW7 
of Fort Shalmaneser at Nimrud. Ht. as 
preserved, 15.7 cm [courtesy of the 
Ashmolean Museum, Oxford, 1959.206], 


7. Ivory chair-back plaque from Room SW7 
of Fort Shalmaneser atNimrud. Ht. 24.8 cm 
[courtesy of the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art, New York, 59.107.4], 














PLATE X 


IRENE J. WINTER 



8. Ivory female figure from Burnt Palace at 
Nimrud. Ht. 13 cm [courtesy of the British 
Museum, London, WAA 118197+118255]. 


9. Ivory female head, said to be from Sherif 
Khan, but possibly from Nimrud. Ht. 4.2 cm 
[courtesy of the British Museum, London, 
WAA 118228], 








PLATE XI 


STEFANIA MAZZONI 


1. Pyxis from Mahmudiye, red stone [after Riemschneider 1954: pi. 104] 


a. Pyxis from Carchemish, steatite (British Museum, London, 116122) [after Woolley 1921: pi. 
28:3]; 

b. Pyxis from Kuyunjik, diorite (BD.3.57) [courtesy ofthe Iraq Museum, Baghdad, IM 22447] 


PLATE XII 


STEFANIA MAZZONI 



3. Pyxis and lid, reddish steatite (courtesy of the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, 61.1075). 




4. Hand bowl from Tell Afis, TA.86.D. 118, greenstone (Idlib Museum) [photo M. Need], 






PYXIDES AND HAND-LION BOWLS 


PLATE XIII 



5. Hand bowls (Paris, Musee du Louvre): 

a: AO 11193, greyish steatite [after Parrot 1964: 229, fig. 12]; 
b: AO 21108, brownish steatite [after Parrot 1964: pi. XIV:3], 




PLATE XIV 


STEFANIA MAZZONI 




6. Hand bowls from 

a: Nimrud, S. 85, ivory (British Museum, London, 126577) [after Barnett 1975: pi. XLIX]; 
b: Yunus, Carchemish, steatite [after Woolley 1914: pi. XXVII M, 1], 



- • 4 , 4 


7. Hand bowl from Tell Afis, TA.89.D.37, reddish stone (Idlib Museum) [photo M. Necci], 





PYXIDES AND HAND-LION BOWLS 


PLATE XV 



8. Lion bowl, steatite [courtesy of the Museo dell’Olivo, Imperia, inv. no. 852], 







tr 


9. Lion bowl from Boghazkoy, no. 2191, greenstone [after Boehmer 1972: pi. LXXXIII], 



10. Stone bowls from 

a: Carchemish, steatite [after Woolley 1939: pi. XVIIa] 
b-c: Tell Halaf [after Hrouda 1962: pi. 52:96-97]. 


11. Stone bowl from Elbistan Hoyiik [after Riemschneider 1954: pi. 105 bottom] 




DIRK WICKE 


PLATE XVII 



2. Kosmetikpalette IM 79501 [nach Katalog Turin 1985: 327 oben]. 








PLATE XVIII 


DIRK WICKE 





3. Lowe IM 79533 [nach Safer & al-Iraqi 1987: 93], 


4. Sphinx ND 10497 [nach Herrmann 1986: Nr. 907 Taf. 234], 


5. Sphinx ND 10342 [nach Herrmann 1986: Nr. 904 Taf. 232], 











“ROUNDCHEEKED AND RINGLETTED” PLATE XIX 


6. Damon ND 7788 [nach Herrmann 
1986: Nr. 889 Taf. 228], 


7. Damon ND 9477 [nach Herrmann 1986: Nr. 
890 Taf. 229], 







PLATE XX 


DIRK WICKE 



8. WurdentragerND 10697 [nach Herr- 9. Widdertrager ND 91671 [nach Herr¬ 
mann 1986: Nr. 891 Taf. 230], mann 1986: Nr, 888 Taf. 228], 




“ROUNDCHEEKED AND RINGLETTED” 


PLATE XXI 



11. Wurdentrager aus Zincirli [nach Luschan 1911: Taf. 58]. 




PLATE XXII 


DIRK WICKE 


m 


12. Tiertrager aus Zmcirli [nach Luschan 1911: Taf. 63] 





ERIC GUBEL 


PLATE XXIII 



Terracotta statuette from Byblos [photo Patrick Bouillon, courtesy of the Royal Museums for 
Art & History, Brussels, 1323], 



PLATE XXIV 


CHRISTOPH UEHLINGER 



1.-3. Drei Keruben verschiedenen Stils aus Samaria (“South Syrian style” oder “intermediate 
tradition”): 

1. Crowfoot & Crowfoot 1938: pi. V:1 [PAM/IAA 33.2572, photo courtesy of Israel 
Antiquities Authority, Jerusalem]; 

2. Crowfoot & Crowfoot 1938: pi. V:2 [PAM/IAA 33.2576, photo courtesy of Israel 
Antiquities Authority, Jerusalem]; 

3. Crowfoot & Crowfoot 1938: pi. V:3; Zeichnung nach Weippert 1988: 656 Abb. 4.72.2. 














PLATE XXVI 


CHRISTOPH UEHLINGER 



8. Hebraische und wahrscheinlich hebraische Schriftzeichen verschiedener Hand auf Elfen- 
beinschnitzereien aus Samaria; Wiedergabe nicht maBstabsgetreu (die Reihenfolge a-j ent- 
spricht Crowfoot & Crowfoot 1938: pi. XXV: 1,10,12, 5,16, 8 [urn 90° gedreht], 18,2, 6, 9). 







ELLEN REHM 


PLATE XXVII 



1. Assurbanipal auf der Kline in der Gartenszene [nach Barnett & Lorenzini 1975: Abb. 170] 


2. Standbild Salmanassars III. [nach Strommenger 1970: Taf. 5], 
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5. Tuchtrager mit 


nett 1976: Taf. LIX (Detail)] 








PLATE XXX 


ELLEN REHM 



7. Thronfigur mit Tuch und Wedel aus Toprakkale [nach Wartke 1993: Taf. 61]. 








SERENA MARIA CECCHINI 


PLATE XXXI 



1. Seal from Tell Afis, TA.95.S.1 (Idlib Museum) [courtesy of Missione Archeologica Italiana 
at Tell Afis, photo Maurizio Need], 



2. Double shekel from Sidon [after Naster 
1957: pi. 1:9]. 


3. Double shekel from Sidon [after Naster 
1957: pi. 1:14]. 




PLATE XXXII 


SERENA MARIA CECCHINI 



4. Stela from Ugarit [after Yon 1991: fig. 16a]. 


5. 
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Ivory from Nimrud 
[after Barnett 1975: pi. 
CXXXV, Suppl. 28]. 


6. Ivory from Nimrud 
[after Barnett 1975: pi. 
CXXXV, Suppl. 22], 


7. Ivory from Nimrud [after 
Moorey 1969: pi. 17a], 







THE ‘SUIVANT DU CHAR ROYAL’ 


PLATE XXXIII 



8. Ivory from Nim- 
rud [after Herr¬ 
mann 1986: no. 
350], 


9. Ivory from Nim- 
rud [after Herr¬ 
mann 1986: no. 
338], 


10. Ivory from Nimrud 
[after Herrmann 
1986: no. 341], 


11. Ivory from Nim¬ 
rud [after Herr¬ 
mann 1986: no. 
347], 



12. Ivory from Nimrud [after 13. Ivory from Nimrud [after 14. Ivory from Nimrud [after 

Herrmann 1986: no. 337], Mallowan & Herrmann Herrmann 1986: no. 357], 

1974: no. 87], 










PLATE XXXIV 


SERENA MARIA CECCHINI 



16. Ivory from Nimrud [after Herrmann 1986: no. 942], 




THE ‘SUIVANT DU CHAR ROYAL’ 


PLATE XXXV 



17. Ivory from Nimrud [after Herrmann 1986: no. 351], 



18. Ivory from Arslan Tash [after Thureau-Dangin 1931: pi. XXXIL39]. 






PLATE XXXVI 


SERENA MARIA CECCHINI 



19. Stela from Sidon [after Aime-Giron 1934: pi. I], 





FANNI FAEGERSTEN 


PLATE XXXVII 



1. Steatite statuette of Pharaoh Amenhotep 
III from Kamak. Traces of applied blue- 
green glaze remain; Ht. 25 cm (The 
Egyptian Museum, Cairo, 11515, C. 
42084) [courtesy of the Supreme Council 
of Antiquities, Cairo, photo Niklas 
Gustafson], 


2. Fragmentary Egyptianizing statuette found at 
Idalion, Cyprus (The British Museum, Lon¬ 
don, 1917.7-1.149, Ht. 30.5 cm [1873.3- 
20.48] [courtesy of the British Museum, photo 
Philip Nicholls]. 


PLATE XXXVIII 


FANNI FAEGERSTEN 



3. Limestone statuette from Cyprus, exact 
provenance unknown, Ht. 30 cm 
[courtesy of the Musee du Louvre, Pa¬ 
ris, MNB 408], 


4. Fragment of a life-size statue, found at Idalion, 
Cyprus, Ht. 71 cm [courtesy of Staatliche Mu- 
seen zu Berlin, PreuBischer Kulturbesitz, An- 
tikensammlung, Sk 508, photo Johannes 
Laurentius], 







IVORY, WOOD, AND STONE 


PLATE XXXIX 



5. Fragmentary Egyptianizing statuette found 6. Egyptianizing torso found at Lamaka (?), 
at Idalion, Cyprus, Ht. 25 cm [courtesy of Ht. 64 cm [courtesy of the Museo Arqueo- 

the British Museum, London, 1917.7-1.67 logico Nacional, Madrid, 2634], 

and 1873.3-20.17, photo Philip Nicholls], 





7. Fragment of a life-size Egyptianizing statue from Idalion, Cyprus, Ht. 32 cm [courtesy of Staat- 
liche Museen zu Berlin, PreuBischer Kulturbesitz, Antikensammlung, Misc. 6682.7, photo 
Johannes Laurentius], 



8. Detail of Egyptianizing torso from Cyprus, exact provenance unknown, Ht. 65 cm [courtesy of 
Nationalmuseum, Stockholm, NM Sk 1550, photo Hans Thorwid]. 


IVORY, WOOD, AND STONE 


PLATE XLI 



9. Ivory plaque of Phoenician manufacture 
found at Nimrud, Ht. 14 cm (Iraq Muse¬ 
um, Baghdad) [courtesy of the British 
School of Archaeology in Iraq], 


10. Detail of a wall-painting from the tomb of 
Khaemwaset, son of Pharaoh Ramesses III 
(twentieth Dynasty), from the Valley of the 
Queens, Thebes [courtesy of the Supreme 
Council of Antiquities, Cairo, photo Niklas 
Gustafson]. 







PLATE XLII 


HARTMUT MATTHAUS 






TOREUTIK UND VASENMALEREI IN KRETA 


PLATE XLIII 



3. Bronzenes Beschlagblech, vielleicht eines Kbchers, aus Grab B der Fortetsa-Nekropole von 
Knossos [courtesy of the British School of Archaeology in Athens]. 






4. Bronzenes Giirtelblech aus Grab P der Fortetsa-Nekropole von Knossos [nach Blome 1982: 
Taf. 3, 1-2]. 


5. Goldenes Diadem aus Tholos B der Tekke-Nekropole von Knossos [nach Coldstream 1982a: 
Taf. 26f.]. 
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TOREUTIK UND VASENMALEREI IN KRETA 


PLATE XLV 



7. Mitteltondo des sog. Sphingenschildes aus der Idaischen Zeus-Grotte [Deutsches Archaologi- 
sches Institut Athen], 



PLATE XLVI HARTMUT MATTHAUS 



8. Tierfries auf dem sog. Sphingenschild aus der Idaischen Zeus-Grotte [Deutsches Archaologi- 
sches Institut Athen]. 



9. Ausschnitt der bronzenen Tierfriesschale aus der Idaischen Zeus-Grotte [Photo H. Matthaus]. 
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TOREUTIK UND VASENMALEREI IN KRETA 


PLATE XLVII 



10. Bronzener Kesselstander aus Delphi [nach Rolley 1977: Taf. LII 11. Bronzener Kesselstander aus Kato Syme [nach Papasawas 

504], 2001: Abb. 162], 



PLATE XLVIII 


HARTMUT MATTHAUS 




12. Fragment eines bronzenen Kesselstanders aus der Idaischen Zeus-Grotte [nach Rolley 1977 
120 Abb. 40], 


13. Tempelmodell der Sammlung Giamalakis [nach Marinatos & Hirmer 1973: Taf. 145], 




TOREUTIK UND VASENMALEREI IN KRETA 


PLATE XLIX 



14. Pithos der Periode Protogeometrisch B aus Grab TFT der Fortetsa-Nekropole 15. Hydria der Periode Protogeometrisch B aus Grab X der Fortetsa-Nekro- 
von Knossos [courtesy of the British School of Archaeology at Athens], pole von Knossos [courtesy of the British School of Archaeology at 

Athens], 
















































TOREUTIK UND VASENMALEREI IN KRETA 


PLATE LI 



17. Fragmente eines bronzenen Votivschildes (unten Fragment mit Klinen und Dienerinnen, oben 
zwei Fragmente aus dem oberen Friesbereich: Oberkorper und Kopfe zweier weiterer Dienerin¬ 
nen) aus der Idaischen Zeus-Grotte [Nationalmuseum Athen], 





PLATE LII 


GAIL L. HOFFMAN 


Bronze tympanum from the Idaean Cave, eighth century BCE [after Kunze 1931: pi. 49, courtesy 
of Deutsches Archaologisches Institut in Athens], 




courtesy of the British School in Athens]. 
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Summary 


The production, diffusion and exchange of luxury goods have 
always played a major role in the symbolic communication of 
human societies, be it among various segments within societies or 
across geographical distance and cultural boundaries. In this vol¬ 
ume, historians and archaeologists look at so-called minor art from 
the Near East and the eastern Mediterranean, particularly ivory 
carvings of the early first millennium bce, in their triple function as 
artifacts, visual media and reflections of cultural contact and artistic 
emulation. Objects and images are considered as material culture, 
i.e. products of craftsmen, workshops and schools drawing on vari¬ 
ous styles and iconographic repertoires; and in iconological terms 
as media vehiculating culturally encoded messages and as symbol¬ 
ic expressions of particular traditions, worldviews and beliefs. 

What happened to images and styles when they moved from one 
place to another within larger contexts of cultural exchange and 
socio-political and economic relationships? Before trying to 
address such a question, one must determine the origin and date of 
the material objects and object groups. The coherent classification 
of the primary evidence is one of the most basic research issues. 
What are the assumptions and criteria that scholars apply when 
they define groups according to material, function, style or iconog¬ 
raphy? Is it possible to relate such categories to historical entities 
(such as 'workshops' or 'schools') and to locate these more specifi¬ 
cally in space and time? Such were the basic questions of an inter¬ 
national workshop held at the University of Fribourg in February 
2001, the proceedings of which are published in the present vol¬ 
ume. 

Several contributions concentrate on typology, classification, termi¬ 
nology and method, from the point of view of the practitioner or in 
more theoretical terms. As an epigrapher used to long-established 
criteria of phenotypical classification, A.R. Millard examines script 
on artifacts. G. FHerrmann and i.J. Winter expound on the classifica¬ 
tion of ivories in general. Taking the so-called "roundcheeked and 
ringletted" style group of ivory carvings as an example, D. Wicke 



asks whether and how it is possible to identify and to locate specific 
regional styles. Horse trappings, a particular class of objects that 
were predominant on the Phoenician coast, are discussed by E. 
Gubel, while E. Rehm investigates the depiction of another class of 
objects, royal furniture in Assyrian monumental art. Ch. Uehlinger 
reassesses ivory carvings found at Samaria and raises questions 
about ivory craftsmanship in Iron Age Israel. Further classes of 
objects looked at include North Syrian pyxides and bowls made of 
stone (S. Mazzoni) and Cypriote stone statuary of Egyptianizing style 
(F. Faegersten). Two studies concentrate on iconography, exploring 
particular motifs that occur in various media and across cultures: the 
winged disc (T. Oman) and the Egyptianizing figure carrying a ram¬ 
headed staff and a jug (S.M. Cecchini). Crete is the focus of two 
contributions: one reviews its orientalizing metalwork and vase 
painting (H. Matthaus), whereas the other scrutinizes present inter¬ 
pretations of imports and borrowings, raising the question how to 
define cultural identity from material culture (G. Hoffman). 



